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PREFACE. 


Why, it may be asked, is another book upon 
the Evidences of Christianity, published, when 
so many elaborate and masterly defences of our 
religion have been given to the world by the 
great and the learned, both of our own, and of 
former times? The author replies, that, since 
the press is daily putting forth, fn treatises of 
various pretension, the opinions and the argu- 
ments of the unbeliever, it cannot be* obtrusive 
in a Christian minister to call the attention of his 
fellow-disciples to some of the leading evidences 
of our faith. He might, indeed, allego other 
reasons why he has been induced to venture 
before the public in this particular, but in these, 
few, perhaps, would feel any interest. 

Again, it may be asked, why not, on this sub- 
ject, at least, keep off the ‘debatable ground V 
why introduce doctrinal points into a review of 
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the evidences of Christianity? The author replies, 
that, he is of opinion, no impression can be made 
upon the mind of the unbeliever, unless it can be 
shown that the Christianity of the scriptures, and 
the reputed orthodoxy of the professing Christian 
world are very different things. He conceives 
that unless it can be shown that the Lord Jesus is 
a different being from the Father who sent him — 
unless it can be shown, that, instead of being, 
himself, ‘ God over all blessed for evermore/ he 
was the chief and most honoured messenger of 
God : — unless it can be shown that Christ taught 
the strict and simple unity of God both in practice 
and in words — and that he gave no countenance 
to the doctrine of the incarnation of the Godhead, 
of vicarious suffering, of imputed righteousness, 
together with other astounding tenets of the re- 
puted orthodox faith, all attempts to convince the 
unbeliever of the truth of Christianity will be 
vain. Therefore was the author not careful of 
avoiding the ‘ debatable ground/ whensoever a 
fair opportunity presented itself for expatiating 
thereupon. 

, The author pretends not to have written for the 
‘ learned in Christ/ and ‘ masters in Israel’ — but 
for the youthful, and the inquirer, and the way- 
faring man and the poor. With respect to the 
manner in which he may have executed his task, 
those into whose hands bis book may fall, will 
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determine. Nevertheless, that the author may 
dispose the critic to mercy in judgment, respect* 
ing such irregularities and deficiencies ds may 
be detected therein, he begs to state that the fol- 
lowing Discourses were composed and delivered 
in the usual routine of professional duty, as a series 
of evening lectures; that they were written for the 
occasion in the midst of labours connected with 
the tuition of youth, which labours are incompa- 
tible with the duties of the ministry, but to which, 
nevertheless, the dissenting ministry is too gene- 
rally condemned. The author fears that certain 
passages in the following lectures will seem to be 
irrelevant, and others to be misplaced. Such 
instances will, for the most part, have been occa- 
sioned by circumstances occurring at the time of 
delivery. ' With respect to the notice of the Ca- 
tholic miracles in the fifth lecture, the author 
observes, that it was in some degree called for, 
from the cirumstances of the neighbourhood in 
which he is situated. The application of the rule 
of truth to human duties, and to religious opinions, 
in the introductory lecture, was suggested by the 
work of Dr. Sykes, on the ‘ Connexion between 
natural and revealed religion.’ The second lecture 
has been much lengthened, and altered from its 
original state. The author regrets, that he was 
under the necessity of sending the last lecture to 
press, nearly in the state in which it was first 
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delivered. Wheresoever he has made use of the 
language of other writers, he has, as he believes, 
noticed the same by the usual marks and refe- 
rences: if, however, omissions in this respect, 
should appear, he hopes they will be attributed 
to oversight, ancfnot design, , 

Finally, although the author’s endeavour to 
prove that our hope through Christ is well-founded, 
may, as it regards the unbeliever, fail to produce 
any impression, — -yet, if it should be the means of 
inducing the inquirer after tr^th to. pursue the 
subject to conviction, of leading the thoughtless 
to reflect upon a theme so momentous to perishing 
man— qf iqpjtiflg $9 reconsider what 

he had almost given. up t as aa 4 vision- 

ary— of strengthening the hope of one humble 
follower of Jesus, oir of shedding one ray of spiri- 
tu^hconyf^ficross the beclouded prospect of the 
child of suffering and of sorrow, he shall not have 
pleaded^h^ain. *' ' 

( Preston , January, *182t. 

.1 , . 

y*V* . * I f v i ‘t , ' 
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I,-— INTRODUCTORY LECTURE.. 



Importance of the subject— Encouragement which tbe advocate of 
fchrwtfanilj derives from tbe reflection* that the feelings and hopes of 
the wise and good of all sects and parties are with him. — Tbe utter 
hopelessness of endeavouring to convert the unbeliever, either by the 
mysterious ^octriees of the popular systems, or the fines and imprison* 
meats inflicted upon him by the supporters of these doctrines. — Of 
natural religion.— Knowledge of God and of human duties, derived 
from nature, confirmed by revelation. — Troth, the rule of action : how 

defined.— The rule may be applied to all subjects.— Examples. 

Gi-eat superiority of revealed religion over that which is derived from 
die unassisted light of nature.— Reasonableness a necessary charac- 
teristic of the doctrines of revelation.— Of the leading causes of 
Infidelity. 


•MY CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 

In commencing a course of lectures on the 
evidences of a religion which we have been ac- 
customed to consider divine, and from which we 
bave derived our notions of God and, his provi- 
dence, our rule of duty, and our prospect of a life 
beyond the grave, it is impossible not to perceive 
that we enter upon the discussion of a most im- 
portant subject. It involves a no less momentous 
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enquiry than, whether, as the scriptures assert, (Sod 
hath, in mercytomau’s inoonsideratenesa aod 
frailty, 6 at sundry. .times and in divers manners, 
spoken to the, fathers by. the prophets/ and, in 
these latter days, offered life and immortality to 
the righteous through the ministry of his Sop.; 
or, whether, in giving heed to this statement, pien 
have been deluding themselves with an imagi- 
nation and a fable, while, in reality, the Deity has 
invariably concealed himself behind the veil of 
his works, and has left them to collect their know- . 
ledge of him and of his ways, from the things which 
he has made* 

If, as the scriptures declare, our Lord JespS 
Cjhirst ‘ hath abolished death, and hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel/ 
then, glory beams upon the prospect which lies 
outstretched before us; but if, on the contrary, 
what they declare upon this siftyect be but a delu- 
sive tale, then, the darkness and uncertainty of 
antiquity still rests upon us, then, death and the 
grave do, now, as heretofore, cast their impene- 
trable; shadows over the destinies of mam 

I do acknowledge, that, I enter upon the subject, 
Opt only with a deep feeling of its great import- 
ance, but with considerable anxiety as to what 
4nay be the result of our discussion. Not, indeed, 
/.with an anxie,ty arising from any apprehension 
there may not be sufficient evidence to estab- 
vtish the, divinity of onr common faith, but from 
.4b c f ear le$t any unskilful handling, on.my part, of 
4be materials of proof, may confirm doubts which 
4* had hoped to remove, and cause some mind to 
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be still mor£ encumbered with die difficulties that 
had previously beset it ; for, unhappily* the plan** 
sible arguments and strenuous .eflbr& of the un- 
believer, have, in some cases, caused doubts to 
harrass, and in others, scepticism to shade; the 
mind of many a professing Christian. Therefor^ 
do I approach the subject with the greater serious- 
ness and apprehension. 

/On the other hand, $t is a matter for self-graUt- 
lation to be assured that although it is probable 
some of thoSe to whom this address is raade,'taat 
be 1 found! Amongst the doubting and thesdeptfcali, 
.the far greater part have a well-founded Confi- 
dence iti the Charter of our salvation. 1 
I take courage moreover when I reflect, that the 
feelings arid the hopes Of the wise and gOody what- 
. soever may - be' the character or the degree of ttteir 
faith, must generally be with the Christian advo- 

• tide. For, id it not consolatory to the virtuous to 
.be assured of the tfuth of the great subjects which 

die ' Christian Revelation embraces ? Is it ndt 

• tMightful for them to know that He in whom they 

# ‘live and mdve and have their being,* has not left 

* himself without witness amongst men, Oor suffered 
•ffietBfto #ahder in the world unaccompanied With 
'ati especial evidence of his unchanging love?. Is 
.tit not delightful and consolatory to knowythat, how 
misrepresented or persecuted soever the friends of 
' truth and virtue may be, in this life, there is a life 
( tb come, in which they shall receive their reward? 
is it not a source of unspeakable comfort to the 
mourner, of ease to the distressed, of hope to the 

.^despairing, of triumph to the dying, that after the* 

' * 2 : 
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pains, and the days, of their transient pilgrimage 
shall be at an end, there is a rest prepared for 
them amongst the people of God — a mansion in 
reserve for them in the house of their Father, 
eternal in the heavens? Yes, these things are dear 
to the heart of man— they fall in with h is most 
cherished views and meet his most ardent wishes? 
and these are the things of which Christianity 
speaks, And which make the labours of her advo- 
cates interesting in the sight of the wise and good. 

But while I endeavour to engage the attention 
of such persons, and, in sentiment, to keep com- 
pany with the believer, I would fain strengthen 
the weak, confirm the wavering, recall the lapsed, 
and bring sinners from under the slavish dominion 
of vice into the light and liberty of the Saviour’s 
kingdom. Sure I am, that what abuses or cor- 
ruptions soever may have mingled themselves with 
the religion of Christ— whatsoever errors in belief 
or in practice may have been tolerated or de- 
fended by persons professing Christianity, it is, 
.when rightly understood, the ‘ doctrine according 
to godliness,’ promotive of peace on earth and 
good will towards men. 

I do moreover derive much encouragement 
from the consideration that the cause which I hatf e 
undertaken to defend is rational Christianity,— 
that it is a system which addresses itself to the 
understandings and hearts of men. Did I intend 
to plead for the many contrarious doctrines which 
are daily held forth as parts of the Christian system, 
but which, nevertheless, Christ never preached, — 
1 should indeed suspect, that I bad engaged in a 
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hopeless task. I might talk to you, earnestly, of 
mysteries to be adored, but not to be examined,— 
of opinions* to be received, but not to be ex- 
plained,— of doctrines to be believed, but not to bfe 
understood; and you would turn away with judg- 
ments unconvinced, and expectations disappointed. 
Yes, the day of blind and implicit faith — if such 
a prostration of the understanding do, indeed, 
deserve the name of faith — is, with respect to a 
great portion of mankind, gone, for ever. They 
want something better than a religion which they 
cannot understand, doctrines which they cannot 
explain, and mysteries which they cannot solve. 
They need some more reasonable advocate than 
the assertor of unfounded prodigies, and the 
champion of antiquated and unchristian creeds. 
They ask some better authority for the divinity of 
the popular religion than the decisions of councils, 
the decrees of the legislature, or the ‘statutes at 
large/# They need some better and more christ- 
en mode of reclaiming the unbeliever, than the 
philippic of a lawyer, or the chilling damps of a 
prison. They want to have the judgment con- 
vinced and the reason satisfied, and to see the 
Spirit of Christ reign in the hearts of his followers. 

I hesitate not to say, therefore, that, in examining 
the evidences of Christianity, I have as a Unitarian 
Christian, an easier and a pleasanter task to per- 
form, than my reputed orthodox brethren would 


' * * Christiftnitj is part and parcel of the law of the land.’ — Legal- 
mUkoriig. 

BS" 
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have, iti going over the same ground, inasmuch 
as, I defend religion, and not mystery — practical 
piety, rather than modes of faith. 

I request, therefore, your candid attention to 
what I shall advance, in the course of this discus* 
sion ; and I pray the God of all grace, that the 
result may be, a stronger conviction of his good- 
ness — a firmer faith in the pure doctrines of re- 
vealed religion — increased piety and love towards 
God, , and a more diffusive charity for our fellow 
men. 

It has occured to me that, previously to our 
entering on the consideration of the evidences of 
Christianity, we shall not spend our time unprofit- 
ably, nor employ it in a manner irrelevant to 
our main design, if we make a few prefatory re- 
marks on religion in general, and on the means 
of determining, whether the precepts and doc- 
trines that are propounded to us, really have her 
sanction. These, together with a brief notice 
of some of the leading causes of infidelity, will 
form the subject of our introductory lecture. 

It willnot be deemed necessary for me to pre- 
mise much respecting what is the foundation of all 
religion, the existence of a Supreme Being; for 
Nature proclaims this fact throughout her wide 
domain.' i Day unto day, she uttereth speech, and 
night unto night, she showeth knowledge of him.* 
In the works of creation, we perceive every where 
the effects of a power uncontrollable in its opera- 
tions, of a wisdom infinite in its arrangements* of 
a goodness unbounded in its bestowments. These 
effects must necessarily be ascribed to some cause 
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things which are m the world around us; they 
could not have created themselves. Those which 
are inanimate possess neither intelligence nor 
power, and those which are endued with animal 
life are frail, dependent, and transient, incapable 
even of self-preservation. Both rational and irra- 
tional beings, moreover, come into the world and 
pass out of it again, the passive creatures of an 
all-controlling will* Therefore, although we have 
‘ neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen his 
shaped although our finite minds cannot compre- 
hend' him** we are constrained to acknowledge 
that there is' an intelligent Almighty Being, by 
whom, all things were created, and in whom, all 
things subsist. This Being we call God. At no 
time hath he left himself without witness ; but he 
hath continually done us good, and hath bestowed 
upon us whatsoever we possess of blessing and 
enjoyment. Hence the natural foundations of our 
faith in God, of our reverence and love of him, 
our desire to do whatsoever we may deem to be 
well-pleasing in his sight. 

* We have, moreover, many natural aids towards 
discovering the will of God. Seeing that he hath 
placed us in a world abounding with every thing 
necessary for our subsistence and enjoyment; 
and that he hath endowed us with faculties by 
which we are enabled, accurately, to notice the 
different effects which the use or the abuse of his 
blessings produce in us, we may, by due attention 
and reflection, clearly, perceive, that it is the will 
of God, that we should act, in all things, according 
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to the suggestions of the reasonable nature with 
which we are distinguished — that we should use 
and not abuse the gifts of his love. Seeing that 
we are surrounded with creatures of like feelings, 
passions, wants, capacities, and frailties with our- 
selves, and perceiving that they in common with 

• ourselves are the subjects of the Divine bounty, 
the dependents upon Providence — we may hence 
infer, that in order to please God, we must do 
justly and love mercy; or, in. other words, we 
must do unto others as we would that they should 
do unto us. These views of God and of human 
duty, result from serious meditatiorv. upon the 
4 things that are made,’ and are a part, of that 
religion which nature teaches. 

• But God has not left us to derive our knowledge 
of him, of our obligations to him, and of our duties 
as reasonable and social creatures, only by medi- 
tations upon the things which he hath made and 
the circumstances in which he hath placed us in 
the world. He who manifested himself to men, 
in early times, chiefly , through the operations of 
nature, continually doing them good and shower- 
ing dowii his blessings upon them, gave them, 
moreover, a clearer knowledge of himself and of 
his merciful designs for their present and eternal 
happiness, by 4 holy men who spake as they were 
moved by his spirit.’ 

• Religion henceforth assumed a higher character 
and put forth greater pretensions. She was no 
longer reduced to the necessity of appealing only 
to nature, in order to prove that her laws were 
man’s best guide* and that his observance of them 
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wase&ential to his welfare, but die detireredher 
precepts in die name; of the Lord. She asserted 
a divine commission to make known to main 
truths, which could not be *, discovered by the 
lightof nature. He whom men worshiped as the 
‘unknown God/ < was henceforth revealed as the 
Father of Mankind. Life and immortality were 
brought to light by the Gospel of Jesus. Mens' 
former inattention to the dictates of reason, and 
their culpable ignorance of die character and 
attributes of the Being, ' of whom, all nature 
testifies, were declared to have been overlooked. 
AH men "were commanded forthwith to wepent, 
an d to briiig forth fruits meet for repentance ; 
‘ Because,’ says the apostle, 4 God hath appointed 
a day in the which he will judge the world ia 
righteousness bythat man whom Jie hath ordained*; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him firom the dead.’ 

Thus what nature had testified of the Being and 
attributes of God— of man’s duty to God, and to 
his fellow creatures, revelation confirmed ; and 
it added thereunto, many new and most interest- 
ing facts. True religion, therefore, both natural 
and revealed, has for its object the enoouraging 
of man to cherish a reverential regard* to 
Creator of the universe, and a deep feeling of his 
own accountability for the proper use of the privi* 
leges and blessings which he hath bestowed upon 
him. Its laws are not compounded of mere arbi- 
trary enactments, having little or no obvious re- 
ference to the powers, capacities, condition, and 
circumstances, of the beings for whose use and 
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government theywer© made ; butthey are coni- 
posed of precepts, founded in the nature of things, 1 
, adapted to man’s circumstances, necessary for his’ 
well-being and. happiness: ‘ They are profitable' 
tp him for doctrine, for reproof, for. correction, for* 
instruction in righteousness^ that' the rational' 
creature of God may be perfect, and thoroughly* 
furnished pntoall goodwoiiks; ? This, I take to be, r 
the great end of religieh, both natural' and re*-' 
vealed : aud. sofar as the sanctions and the doc-i 
trines, of the , one, and of the other, are calculated^ 
.to produce these effects, they are beneficial and ’ 
divine : .and where this; is not the case,— although' 
they may have descended} to us -from ancient; 
times, fad have. been taught in creeds and missals/- 
and have beemdecreed saered and tnue, and have- 
bppii upheld by power, Advocated by talent, Cod ' 
.graced by fashion,— rtbey must he classed amongst 
the offspring of prejudice,, and the visions of- ss- ' 
perstition. .. : ,,, ,-i.. ' Ini d 

But here a most important question arises^-- ’ 
How, says the inquirer, shaB I dracovesr truth andr 
reject falsehood ? , By: what rule shall I ascertain ' 
whether the precepts and doctrines that are pro- 1 
poinded to me, really, have' the sanction of 
genuine religion? We will proceed, briefly, to 
reply to this question. - - > ■' .. § 

We have already observed that, the Creator 
may be known by his works: or, in the words of 
the apostle; ‘ The invisible things ofhim from the 
creation of tbe- worfd are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by .dm things that, are made that, from' 
the 80#rces, .we derive much inowledge of 
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whal>lfe requireth of us, to creatures whom he 
hath endowed with reason, and associated with 
beings of like nature with ourselves. We re- 
marked, moreover, that revelation confirms the 
knowledge c which men derive from meditations 
upon the works of God ; that it adds thereunto, 
manynew and most interesting facts, and presents 
to their minds other and more powerful motives' 
for the diligent performance of duty. So that, 
we perceive, the Divine Being hath provided the' 
means whereby truth may be discovered, in the 
very nature and constitution of the system with 
which we are connected. In foot/ truth' has been, 
justly, defined to be , 4 the agreement of oUr ideas, 
words and actions^’ with the real nature and state 
of things.’ Here* then, we have a test* by which, 
in all those; branches of knowledge more imme- 
diately: necessary to our welfare— -in every thing 
that concerns the chief duties and relations of our 
being, we may try our principles and actions, and* 
form*; tolerably correct judgment, as -to What *is 
good or evil, true or false. In proportion as men ■ 
have paid a due regard to this test, their rdeto of 
Godand of their duty have been refined and en- 
larged, i and the beneficial consequences of such 
attention have been visible in their condition ; 
but, whensoever, either through "the' darkness of 
mind which never fails to accompany a too great 
devotion to sensual pleasures and pursuits, or die 
obliquity of judgment which is produced by teach- ; 
iag the fear of God, not after die testimony of his 
works, but after thetraditions and precepts ofmen, 
they have been induced to disregard and contemn 
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this test, and to reject it as their rale in principle 
and practice,— the truth of God has been changed 
into a lie — the creature has been worshiped and 
served rather than the Creator ; and superstition, 
Vice,‘ and misery, have been strfferedto ttefeatrthe 
best purposes and hopes of humanity. 

But it may be asked, how is it possible to make 
a rule, generally applicable, which requires a vast 
amount of previous knowledge in the person using* 
it ? HoW can it be of service amongst the greater 
portion of the human race, made up, as that por- 
tion is, ofunlettered, inexperienced, men? The 
application of the rule requires a knowledge too 
profound, and an experience too extensive, for the 
generality of men to pretend to ? This, as it seems 
to me** is an objection more plausible than solid* 
The Divine Being has so constituted the nature 
and circumstances of man, that in some cases, 
his very existence, and in all cases, his improve- 
ment and happiness, depend, upon his adherence 
to truth? while hrs bane and his misery are* no 
less intimately connected with error. It cannot 
be, that, trader the government of a Being of per- 
fect goodness, the discovery of all truth, more 
immediately, necessary, to the welfare of man, 
should, to ph honest and ingenuous mind, be an 
uncertain or difficult matter. 1 would not, indeed, 
be understood to say, that there do not frequently 
occur cases, in the eventful life of man, wherein 
the wisest, the most patient investigator, would 
be baffled in his researches ; but that, as it 
respects homely, practical, every-day, truths— 
truths, which make men upright and useful mem- 
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mimm, mA war fatbm m, — the path is desr 1 the 
i^thii «M9y dhc iw wei ‘Some cases,’ eays an 
mmmmft £?l&e# ( «te so complicated ; and so 


many «sti»ftst*&ce6 are to be taken in, k order 
to flamw the tbe rwfti sQjf tfc ease, that h 

may he very difficult to determine which way to 
act fiat, generally speaking, the truth is plain, 
and there is wanting e*4y common ewe and at- 
tjriiflP to direct men : and they we so conscious 
of this, that they can comd m mm themselves, how 
mAmmtfaejasy strive to conceal their ac- 
ikws from others. This shows that they know the 
Snkh, and measure their actions by it, and are not 
igmmmi of the relations of things; but only strive 
to cover and conceal from others what thej are 
conscious is done amiss.’ 


‘Itatb,* as we have already observed, ‘ is the 
agreemen t of our ideas, words, and actions, with 
the real nature and state of things.’ It is by this 
nde tbat men try the correctness or the fallacy of 
any given proposition. The axiom, that ‘the whole 
is greater than its part,’ or that ‘things which are 
halves of the same are equal to one another,’ is 
true, not because such is the arbitrary appointment 
of any being whatsoever, but because it agrees 
with the necessary and unalterable relations of 
things* The same rule may be applied to propo* 
sktoos in morals. God hath so constituted our 
nature, that sensual excesses produce disease — 


* Dr. Sykts . — Ptimdpkt uni Cutuusionvf Nut, uni Run, RuL 
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tlmt/ Snselfisb attdnreokkss pursuit, ,4 ,,-ep^nifd 
desires 'ahd pleasttreetcanseslsia^i^ 
in the seetety ■ofndaeb'wederm at|pwrt,i:T$uflb 
conduct is d^omiaateditrteihper.at^ ^nddf^y^us, 
not fnimi «Lny> arbitrary determination icffjnem hid 
becauie it i»so,by the will and; appointment, 
Gwd. iMHenbe'are;the propositions,, ‘Jempersnofl 
proxriot bs healthi’ and ‘ Vice leads to! mif-eiy,’ trqfl 
propositional Mir* < ■ ’!•■-'* ; ’ 1 > ! , - f . r n ■ ,, , \> *jtli 1 1 1 o ’i ''i 

•>Bdtl! passing; ;toi»p manyroownatra aftd.bpbjdfj 
dud iriddas-atf . application i©f; the, rule of i >tr#%i iT% 
obdsrrej that >it Iraaybe; dsed.tas a tertlP^mR 1 ^ 
ehwfaabetv .Th*rer aJie oentaifti 1 dni+ty, ( ia<?nmhnRt 
oni09 as 'rational ifaeings and members-of jsoop^K| 
by (the riegl6ctingyov tbe performing), ,flf, ndntfo 
o«r character in determined. t • Jfl a, man ,fee .ipdWPrt 
titiousi irt tfee businessiief. hift cailing, 4md[(dnijr 
exeit himself to provide rfou bis, famiAjrrif he., dp 
hkbtstto oherishjhis ndfe, to < provide instruct W» 
fbt.hisichildrtovcand 4<j set ,fw;th,; bOth(;b(yi pr#r 
ocpti dbd-exajnple, -the reatonablente® , the beauty 
wmhidieihalnet ofihenesty-and industry rrrfWe < ^ 9 - 
knowledge that >he. acta eceordingitotthcPtUopf 
truths tfet. is > to the nature aed, state oft Ahft I'leitir 
dumatadces innyhicbheisplaeed. We caHspch 
% ode la good 1 husband, a good J father, a goc»d>^ff 
tdedpdiembeF of society, But,onthe other hand, 
if bib ndtionshave little of no correcpood^OOn fa 
on agreement with,the.cireumdtao«esipf bipptfr 
tionkHF tawi • hef violates .the. rale «of truth :? wp-peo* 
Tfebdceihim to-be » ibaddntsbandl: aibad> rfath4fi4 
%audpdr.«ntrue^aaetnb(JC(ofwci0tyta > Thf(tdm»tt»t 
-msdrd»eoapplitdi«Hbji9<p»4l)?t»t*ii#il»if^A *j*P 
S :) 
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tJHKir ¥&ai!bfciMSfJHfh, 45iinml 1 i thesei*fti»<r alatrre 
'dalles; are aqaaDyijdaia? >»d 

ttat^mivtoWglfy known and aeknowietlged. i 
«** 'Agfciibfy fI a 1 irisfrt's (Oharaetery in a-religions. point 
6¥ ^ii<V,a-4tis ; cdfldwct, ar an ^acdonntabLttbeiBgi, 
i transient stay* upon' thei earth* toad 
JbtMifgl 'ftfrbardfcy hlHb» of 'jiilt>retDibuiit>n, te)l 
W! 7 torfiJ>WWtl!%iih sflie rhhe ime libroltudNdowtt* 
From the circumstances m which suchia>bein$>is 
p!d^kd/*6We ttiigfctexpectto see < him* 11 (titles 
atftin^ti'ddfer influence of hisj <pral£e«ddi belief 

ifflitts^^ttt^sj' If, lindepehdently i of c d i rogufenv 
dffl^Ht^Mhdhfdtthurable'pepflMTnasife', of timprd« 
pi# tyftsidies^Of^biS i wdrfetlyji'ootttiomj > fowibei Qare<* 
i\if ' dfeobttrge 1 tkosc duties which devolve- rtport 
Mhi ' ! te°ilrf 1 'ittteildctubf i beingy-u-if, in providing 
ith^ 1 WfeoCsSitieS’ and donreuiencfesof the bodily 
«katel, fcmdi 1 hot negtect the mip d,*-4fyin *e eking 
-thfe J feOdtfe'<rf‘COttrtorti with respect ; to ihi»life-t*+ 
aridj ifl’additig how^e hoitsey and'Tfieid- to fields 
ftg'b&dbd itihtdfdl- ofthat- ‘one thing- nebdful’fto 
st ’perishing creaturej— the 1 securing- of; the devour 
bf Godyaitdofthefuture reward* of a; V rrtuail*. and 
refill lifet-uflf, id tteemwufatmg richesphb he mot 
dotgetful offhe &p©6tqlicsl [precept* to doigwod, 
and to boTioh 'in igOod worhs f veady to> distribute 
dttd'krtUibg ‘to-oommutucate/as a steward of. Ahe 
^layirig’tip inistarefor-binn. 
rfdfiar '^ebdfowadatwn; against the time >to<cs*ne,’ 
'rhgttf d‘ to "die nature and circumstances 
ioftfeiwatibndl lifeyand to bisiftaar&aiccaiintaMity 
at the 1 bar of God, Of Bach a* owe r wei say, ;he tacts 
deciding tbJtfcb rpl^-of >truib,'adidiap|MroYes him*. 
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self a useful and worthy member of society. 
But on the other hand, if he disregard the circum- 
stances of his condition, as an agent of divine 
Providence, and have no respect to that law of 
his nature, which constitutes him a transient and 
accountable being, if he neglect the claims of 
duty arising from the faculties and talents en- 
trusted to him, and from the means and oppor- 
tunities occuring to him for doing much good in 
his day and generation, — if he suffer his days to be 
devoted to woildy cares, and his nights to be 
consumed in trivial relaxation, or in mere sensual 
indulgence, — if the chief object of his industry and 
perseverance be to increase in wealth, that, like 
the sensualist of old, he may congratulate himself 
on having laid up much goods for many years, in 
order that he may the more fully command the 
gratifications of this present fleeting life : — we need 
not hesitate to say of such a one, that, he disre- 
gards the rule of truth — ‘ the truth of the case in 
which he stands as a being designed for nobler 
purposes and more worthy pursuits. It requires 
no laboured investigation of principles, no learned 
researches, no tedious comparison of facts, to pro- 
nounce upon the vanity, and the delusion, and the 
ultimate consequences, of such conduct. Yea, 
the life of such a man is a lie — his pursuits are a 
lie — his hopes are a lie : therefore, how dazzling 
soever may be his career, how flattering soever his 
prospects, his gain cannot be happiness, his end 
cannot be peaceful, nor his reward the inheritance 
of the just. If „, , f I . - . 

Again; a man's opinions on the doctrines of 

i 
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JueiL may JSdy ui »UV wuhuuvw vr» »v > y*y* u * vww*» 

SEqfrefigi^D; w'fe IctMi^fuil 

rite «oicenas been idisreg^riie’i tlje : ttioSt* dSfe-^sri 3g 

I >i®JtC2««n4S.*i/fliir Wfc. ‘- p 


tesfe 1 .' 1 'Whaftso^itfer 


mins' irum ana aeuseung pi rur, m rcii- 

evWV 1 1 $k- 

ncf'pf rlngl<ini-^-thit 'fire' 'difcfckfWJy 


epbt 4 ^sciehce6f Wngldn^-tMt m ' dtbbbrtih 
fnf trutli ^'^he reward'oT fiili&etifcd' att'd 

ffinffJ-tterreasijn 1 afiil tfntijr# atti* iritftriately 

i Hu&& jglrajj)? Mai drily fiW ;Whidh tririWdivriW ,m 
f *lt w§u^ !a$s«si u$ mticft tOWar^S the' aftklnlri^^f 
$ruM lnTreKjgriori^ if We* Weite ' ^direful id ’ Hi Ve ddde 
"rega^W ih e dHai^t^r rif the' Ui\^Jiie ? fifeiri^. tte it 
«§ Jispfa jwIbotH \n his woi^i rind WWrd '. 1 ' <l 1 Arid 3n 
tnese, power, rind wisdrifc, rind gbbdfiCss,' v We dbrt- 
sd| 6>r&, $ tUri prcrtriJn^n^ (^HdVirfcitet- 
: ^PoWeV befongetk > iiHt6 f ^rid ; 

f m{oihee,0 ^ordj bdldrigeth tedfc^!*— *The 
is'^od to all— and m wisdom hatftlte^ihUjdfe 
rfksi. V/ These attributes, indeed, belorigfd *tHe 
^^jeatlrfanC the vast system of iritiWri, 

/ft 1 toot mok Comprehensive' degree, Th&mdrfe 
opriratioh cannot perhaps be bdtld^ 'Ci- 
preliea 1 flwri f iS f the words of jtri ^efiiincftlf fllWrW : 

dbd ^ Wdrttn ' 0 mm ; 

~ that which, ordpreth his work i§ wisdoirl, K 1 ttritr tfct 

X WSPfmA his m# ^pb#riR b 'WftSfceep 

c 3 
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m arjcjw whbn /weo^esJoiiifcttie 
fliKirie dbphmfitWrci, arid<thte^e^haliiiotngo 4att 
feitcay ^ I either, ?iwstkH 4bl(iiA*ii4qiptii 

our religious beUefc*^,nwbfshatli^ 
pctahpd} tabufe* preseat wedfare «nd^ftitaEe f iiaj^)i-. 
»ete,lany Awg^ whio}i, >to the eif e> oftsohpBTrfeaiod 
ahdr eobfidin^ pietyy inky sedm to S»dp*gaiai^f3i| 
¥Md mtihifc adsd6n^ aided by ; mi hmied;ip 0 Trdr^ 
Tttid<dbflect^d" by pnbotmde dcgorfdnest. o 1 1 1 ?\ itaidv/ 
o) jfegtqn ** > ir el atkm ! of /thd > Suptfemfe 'IBorngrio 
hik^ratbrlab wbatu^es^ is bdautifciliyf iseWfbT&pin 
^ , f i > F ->d ot *rr>'xf ton Hi?/ 
ot 3)hdtr$dd- fk thodfehersal Fktbep^^fiatiftnp dai^ 
ti^Wlal ^iociple'f of <f>6th jiiaturaflr atod>rev^hjd 
fdligforr. 5 Both agree dn ptoibSmang the e^&egtiqb 
TltiboUtided, goodness ctf the ' Deityjbdth deplane 
th&t'Oodis c£ur Fattoer^-thht ‘.God isiLovtc’u oHeorq 
dyte kgsdn presetitod* ti*iiha ^tandaidafheraby 
itthy k^ceHftin the $tate<bf bar jo^kiuJnsJ i/Jf 
fliejjr bh *thdy ^4H ^|greet tridx these) declara* 
1i^n» df J rikfedrb tttid* ^cti pttim 'When tbeorfoaif 
%e'kpbiik l bf the tneWns fchfah God lidth in^thlited 
^^thd^dirO^Oh^ yaMfdfeciplind * otfrhie iratibodt 
fMflly W'tttW childhood <of tbeir bdmgrOfthe 
Vhefff&fe bf r fr& graced fdt their gradual progress 
fchibf : prdffertids, and fcest ch’stin^iod^ 
%fPkh!£ spitffttidl Uife v of die prwisibuiimad 0 (jbr 
tllfe *te&ldW?y bf f the ieriMiri-^the ehcoimiget 
ih'feht 1 bP!b& VfrtUoite-^the punishment <of rthei shu 
dfLrj'hfrd* Aid t kkrftrd of the vighteousj^^efshotilli 
-& f ^W?dlly j4 dstfbftil id etoertaiir ik» viohrl rifliis 
tiUMlitifa thirds fh#>hathata *nce,<to»t snd*|<H* 
^hy^^Wltfc tUe^WAMtoit' 4hXHH*misticBJif 
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ariTdthoipwbopm a&hfis^pointiDtaitsatidd^aNSisH 
fasfe apciuis&ntfTegnrdilbo (the .final jxwfQet&oniMid 
happlnedn of has dt&p ring ;i who. hadnpwnishfisatad 
ramrod* in JpBtibeindviivTiwtr^'.<l auoigiln n;o 
-iq&jod,‘jasjiftsfeeKisoto i ime,)ia 0 eh|ofijthet poplibf 
beiirfrr osjdeeflog"' the div irte. . gortwppaedt ^od,<din> 
pewridiBasjiwiS <rioti ibean tar bei -tc^ejJj i bjhtfee tide 
afetro^il For fortapfe&j. the dneftine difitheiEblV 
which is the .fermidatiphiifnthe freputfeflbr ort&otloK 
s^stpm>3f £aithqifttKi<by>nrhach^i;it is'«lttQinpteA to 

acc«lta6fdi>4bili«iiC€iidufct»po£eT,yintb;tUo)tw)dA 

will not bear to be brought-intO(j«»l»J<9Bttj«Rjv^|h 
tkbiprincipleawbilii^eiaid/ddwnU ^AiJdiflrsbiW to 
thdjtMHMobafr feedFaJJ/.! tiSiailol^v^hgiib^efcjiwwl? 
dprigtey. wds assailiddloby athenfkrtsiiojPi apn^ajp^t 
omribphttbtfidvotsrttvydnd' yk>ldpd>in,jtbfc 4w*PTftr 
p«srtloita*e<stru^gl<).' tifty-attetoptmg) thB»,#PijWfr 
pttdi&tbeiBri^in^eviHidoJwe/Bptifend^it arjruw 
ihtrieateiSHjbjetrtS icDotiWe B 0 t cwVbJ bfl^i<^ r 
tiottJ«s!it'weifeyh(StajnT»^ot»ithe,^i$do^ ) ^ jpp<J,i» 
pertaittitg^ ao^h an. att^pfekto laa^i'^op.r&P 

hobl fist eaithty f etd $)&& -Ml & 
tshadje/arouhd. that^atfihftji ,< -jn , iff h^ 

^ifeedive^Bd'tnovA'.taod ihay^ OHE bpipg,?’ 
•itjnet.gj vb; obcasion fib* dpubt,,^ to tb^ 

-that power! which , tve.aretaugliMp bjeJi^ye^pjIetjj 
cuprdmftdn the beayen above, end jjpqth tyccp^ipg 
ioyiis / will, in the- fcarth beneath ? $urply, ,if ,^j}p 

testimbnyof natnpeaod reVelationj wi<b) T ®?Pfiti(tf> 

l&B'djamwHOjifandjIpfriejnaJjcbarapter of-t^od, ,}jp 

•aifaitWal teatitnonjyjthis .fpiubwnpotpl ,qf tjjp 

popfclaie hrtth/canpet : ,bPiitDne!. ..jJljjjftJt ^YfiTSW 
du£abibp|H»se;.thor dJwJdipptenb) Wfi amipt ,t)>p 
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mitted in the world, is one r of the ‘ secret things 
ihe LoTdbur Gdd/ attd* bfthi 



HUB- - f , istory* 

^man^/firsi disobedience, add fhe'ftbk bf thdt 
l^r^iciden tree, whose mortal taste bright tfrdfch 
inip t&V world and all our iroe,’ iafeVittoridy dft 
affe^rlcai descripitioii,' the expl aiiat ibii' of Vliirfi 
H _ poria^t fot ustoknoW. i ^ ° * >9i> 


!’ ! Fulsome. wifi( a# t \^hy was etil pirftttttletflw 
dnt^in^or the <dtieatibh 6f (Sod t 1 hesftdfeiWrt; td 
assert, th ’pi tfie chief portion of hTdri^ 'hWU Wfeik 
from his own ^iieedlesstm^ and foflyi krtfl/fVom hih 
own defective , institutions. Notwithstanding, 1 if 
we hav^i i;^ard to the test of truths natnely, an 
1 "a^irepment of dtp: ideas, words, and Actions, with 
the reid nature hud state of things/ it ! wiU be hs 
Impossible fbr us to suppose that it bt unnecessarily 
allowed under tt e government of hn a31-powerful', 
wis^'and good J&ih^/as that ttj whs introduced 
into me woH[d by an adversary of rh^SWpreme, 
t<pj thwart his plans and mat* his wbrk.'i ftiieboves 
u&tb consider that, since the CreathVn t^eUis ^with 
proofed of ihernncontrollable power, unfathomable 
wisdom, arid unlimited goodness, of its Author, 
the systmh of moral government, to whieh he has 
suprmtt^d man, is best upon the whole, and) is pre- 
paratory to that more perfect condition ; whieh 
r^vet a^ion promises him. That this is the State bf 
tne base, we have good reason to belidve; whbd *We 
perfceiVb that’ evil ih selfcdestrubttye? ; *and : <h&tUt 
is, mva^iably, either 'preparatory 
pa&ied with,V certain portion bf gb6^ yi0 ^ ,jm ^ 
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■ , lilt w s^l£-dtf»tmctw>e>mrtbe wad'afaestMtinlt anti 
ewrrectioiv > , i Na mariyhaving icltaHyrerdeptfcwi 
efduty »■ on o£\r edl ecjopraeat^ Troukl^mt^nteia’Jin© 
of cond/uet ,prdd»ctivei of 'evili'/ Meni invariably 
soefc goodv boft much. soever -thejb duiyt <deceive 
thejnssfatonas > le iirtmt really possesses dhalt'fchav 
raptejvor <»s to /the mdatwibyi iwbich<good> tm&yhrei 
a^ned^ Mi’jTfeeiy.fHre delude A by/pasRon/w/tyw 
oflthe : inairnsiofi feapjiiBefcspibpwdab tel 
g^ 0 ( 4 »wfiftt,,iaiils. consequences* [iiiipvbddcthte «f 
gWtf fmiViaodi*uflferrti£.< fTheiy averaptiifoifeeTtcliS; 
%t ti#) dfeeeitful hope/ of profit or t/fipleasiird^ I fro At 
ttaptdhpf d«<y;todth€tpnaetioecrfiiitiTet9al Wgtati* 
€(o^ ness. nwMneas^duiiFeaf goqdc^imdrttaindrf 
ap*rt d^omi theses i ; But< When; regardl e»£ of^tlto 
obfigatinnB. /of .Virtue and; rdigfaHUirtnsen^aW' 
sought good in > tfee: gratification 'of their varft -dei 
e^dfi’A^d. ■ha.ve | entailed'upob.thems6l>ves4he«att 
consaquenoeiiof tlieiP ifUJyp (few* < methrnks, 1 »coWru 
paodisely; speaking* would* 'be eo heedless of1he» 
oawittitoiraeres^ as agaanl toiexpose tbearsdlvetf 
tonHifitoasg, and Hueery, 1 by a rfepethiort tK> Ihe 
CPVW^n >v. i- I .f-dvt - •.It '! 1-1 !•«» 

_|ti u wondueLve ter good when it leads mien hr 
redact opon the ways and dispensations of i Gdd T i 
ppoflideftde, . upon/ .die. duties and; rasponeibiliti** 
afthefoae venal stations, and whe»it pointe out tb# 1 
necessity rof .nwistbig temptation and «f adhering 
tontbepatfritfdsty. Sjvil*tbordfore, no letetbah 
glands offerti /proofs of God’s wise and netfifttl' 
adlainistnrtkJn.. m -uw • • < 1 

If evil were not mingled with the' goad TH'tfce 
present af stem o£ the dvefe e government^ onih ’s 
nature must be totally different from what it it. 
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8fl*tej^-i*^eHe8t«ai hemgyl whereffrihepe' UPgftbd 
*Wtofl‘tohe^tateitl*a£ aw an* at theifibH9fe'> 1 &s& 
agfcfriPUlchistf animal to bwdbeed’frpflvieVih’ ft 
^vfcwfelirbkk drives toasd’romiwdotenbaltoftctfOflf 
andwhinth ncgw-bipK aa wacdaim to&4rtt«kniaetlt <l ^f 
eaffc*flf»dewr<dBvillydr»de8i tbeisadbge to'Sfeektoet 
«tenefesftry,.sdb8£stente fite.thb mtontoA'lincd'bfl tffei 
Enlid»iwfp<thfrf«edpriaBiiaeoi«siiandt tH8 
to) tbfcdflu biteful i product^ of (the ebasie, rto‘bfeeiato8$ 
^JfJr«dfijS»]gMwncbj! tEvikdjnyttottie^&rtft fcpgft 
of, eftl dadet, ahfl) donelkref > to j di&'iti»5iriUdfcli hitf 
sbfHjld lenjoyithe B»oiety««^±fi)iki^y w olMtfc^ltiA. 1 
Ubftie**ys«f bwtJ pnjtfiiioed by^amWtWn, oftotbet* 
caMsqs, ha We, neverthdkess* / 1 op sued i tthe ■ ttfay 1 ft# 

* bft; fltopft rgpaed j ; loiriliaingv ofithei'worldu * 'jjAb’ 

ey#s .-a)»D«i>todf wh0ia,riteleiatato! of' iocfety’hiive 
gfjyenifeis©. to - ifcbe { tarta < anik> manufeefcdris^ 'Xvbfcfc' 
a44 to(4'fcevtijaifoi*ij dnd-<enjo5fintoMs> 
oOif<V> ;, JSlte it ■ itfeodsxfoi ina»’s i.w»tolida tofea« > «ttd| 
atoMtotefMly «bofwngt homdh&meeesshyiiafJWtolitott 1 
attd^jgite&feqilvil t«dd$t«atiieiskmri^id#£Ai‘lns n 
liberties and happiness, when goaded by opp*&P 
s»%lb#^h*8isiithe>Ttooigi£)7Jii>faety without evil} — 
thfttjt^tfKsayjdf^eenqtitotodiasthwiFiriatUf^Ji^ifhfey 
T)*igtH(feve.'jibeda»fi andt dnjojbnent^ jadd>ft3^iftf«si 
fwtaievwy; source) 6& draiety^ . and bsmjtmii&Hbfa 
row^ototes t wduld,> assueedly,^ faeeencto othfe?-w«se 
sfo^aloiwortJbltotoieileatutds, in ttottfsdtoqatibnd 
thftrefcr# floes <®pil tond^ ds> nitoessfiiiijdte gbtofe 
to work out the plans of divine provkbattei&iuritbis 
•s*l»n*iy M<04)Ptbeiijg^/ bolgniniton oiowhvsdl 
i (HnPWJ f ««prtr»enpe) sJeatoiatfates rtfefeberiefieiali 
,?i ti tedw laii'j! timsilib vIL;)o) od tenrn omtan 
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effects of evil in the formation of character. It is 
out of the school of adversity that men most com- 
monly obtain their best and truest friends. What 
man, bred in ease and in unruffled enjoyment, was 
ever a philanthropist or patriot — or distinguished 
for any of the more prominent traits of intellectual 
and moral greatness ? What man, either in poetry 
or in prose, chooses, for the subject of his tale, an 
undisciplined hero? Does not the testimony erf 
religion go to establish the necessity and the 
wholesome effects of evil? ‘Shall there be evil 
in a city, and the Lord hath not done it V Does 
not the Psalmist say, ‘ It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted ; for hence have I learned to keep 
thy statutes V Did not the Lord Jesus testify as to 
the benefit of affliction— ‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn?’ Did he not exemplify the necessity and 
benefit of evil in his own life, when, ‘ through 
sufferings he was made perfect ? ’ Does not the 
Apostle establish the same fact, when he exhorts us 
to ‘ rejoice in tribulation V Did not the beloved 
disciple witness the beneficial result of evil, when, 
in prophetic vision, he saw amongst the *just made 
perfect,’ them that had come ‘ out of great tribu- 
lation V Thus do we perceive that evil, no less 
than good, is made to conduce, under the super- 
intending providence of God, to the correcting pf 
man’s errors, and to the training of him up for 
greater degrees of virtue and happiness. It can* 
not, therefore, consistently with the rule of truth, 
be attributed to the arts and stratagems of a ma- 
lignant being, opposing and thwarting the plans <rf 
the Supreme. ^unult 
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Does not the Deity, moreover, by the permission 
of evil in the world, oppose as powerful a cheek 
to the progress and spread of vice, as is consistent 
with man’s moral accountability? He does not 
compel men to follow the law of their nature — to 
do justly, to love mercy, to live temperately, to 
walk uprightly— for herein would they cease to be 
accountable creatures— but he enables them, by 
reason, and revelation, and the circumstances of 
their condition, clearly, to discern, what is their 
propev duty, and What conduct it behoves them to 
pursue, as beings intended for higher and better 
things. He has furnished them with powerful 
checks against vice, and motives to the practice 
of all virtue, by appointing evil, in its various 
shapes of distress and pain and misery, to be the 
result of every infraction of the laws which he 
hath established for the government and guidance 
Of the moral world: he hath made it utter folly to 
rebel, and wisdom to obey. If is our province, 
therefore, to keep evil out, by the practice of 
that which is good : it is our interest to resist evil, 
for then it will (lee from us: it is our proper duty 
and business to combat evil, by doing ail the bodil 
in our day and generation, for Which we bayfe 
op] tort unity: so shall we approve ourselves worthy 
agents in the providential administration of ilife 
Universal Father. This, as it appears to mb; ft 
the conclusion to which we must come, atid this 
the conduct we must pursue, if we would make 
troth our standard, and our ideas, words 'arftj 
kctiotts agree with the teal nature and'' statefof 
things. uusj«pi?! sdt 
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hWtftlf 1 ^ vtftwweiity anti wjtb i theipa&nittufe »nd 
-8tfctfe'dfUhi6g«liH‘'fhe wdr|drarodndtus!iiiBr*t}eipO*- 
^tilai^bjtfftiOrf’Stofe res^edtvtothe I bomKgtteSffKntf 
‘* i the'FctH , / < "'!'|' > *' '•. ■ 't! *>tan(l ■ottl to toJdkt 
I t will b^’StrfS^nfrfopbttTfilufpGse ef «xieanpB^ 
'ffi , ng > ffi l ^b)>pfetttibnfofthe' teat'of ttutHvtcftndtice 
‘ birly-ii' ft W bf ftifesei alldged ebnsfcifaenwfsJ) ti llco 
' ,l * , M&rf , fett<^efcdBtMl)^ irihei^irig>tfe*Krdii* ftrtt 
^Tdfltsi 'b %l<rffth'dt^ttwtV,twl»oh?<tqta4l!)r(i*d»9- 
Toirepfeserit^mrtnithttj, atbtas 

• It'Wefe ptt trivnli nut! 9 rtiatbreb' r edotibp forftfaeoe 
'li^nWthftFg^atad'busi thertUBtoin ribe-Ort atiannpf 
, <9^dV ! at''lea«t/ in <thbt‘patt of titi td^wfeacb w*ob*- 

U»H^. , "''The l natot^* and! sttrterofrthorftHiagBjirpfth 
! ^KteR tte : Wre <!tobneieted, iprtorej tthathnorbl^a*- 

• ffittes do^hdt' dmeniilfrorB flrthdrtorsafafwithoatay 
'■‘dfegt-W ©f^rttdlit}^ vtoattthBt 1 ! the> foostVapposiJI e 

* ^Hd' dPtfertififedtttEtitB of^Jdfepasiribrlflftfid^ehiiffaftter 
''db^hdtbfti iAafnifeBt 'theinSel^i l r!iMaasi;ftiitou«i- 
’ litattttSS/^v^ Avls^ thwiddiridutd kaa-tittlb «fno 
- ^cMtttd^bSdubBitBifti&fottBatiobofitiisToharaiater. 

' , ^dHbue , [thJiSiesil'tii4 | diitowd' chmhbb iite inroontimial 

operation) ^ttJdtteing their seveMefieirtrnBppttitJie 
1 ipl&ittck 1 hWittcbef tuan; n He> «■ attendhe jner$ fcrea- 
1 f > ftttB'bf'd *pdttdiat< orgairieal 8tMK!tute»^oft«*wn of 
<>c <*#tf 90 s'®xter«al’tt> sett; > iHeaeplwa ; ys tho'.otoatbre 
> > ^nfflie birWitmtaftbee to which ife&W exposed; I IrHe 

* ^ * often 'tfoelspobt Of ieeident^Mthei dhttdiofnbabit 

•i'lttttWft’bete «od«^juentofMie mtmater aad Seat epos 
no) 5brtid<tfeese(rark>usfcauae^itte«y)st 

< l Veh^li^s^lft»dift«rdBce6iinthHnian;0bairae*e#«*jse. 
'"' , 0RSo4wb thtPBnUicoiispnrlBnf taii>dwa*llbet£tdees 
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^o*g4*aotttf riwiso»e*ispes,rW.pefffieive 
>tb* oluki *diapin£t firton* the, penwiewus.wflHfWfP 
Had) exaitafdew , Analogy* [ thprofiwe, 
»fclfe*s4b»»all 'cdrrect idea? rf4bQipwr#pt&}jffb^r 
racter of the Divine Being, is opposed f a^ie 
-AfrtriBefcf «ai^il|enedit^ry <lef»prRvjty,! n, „ > ( 

■■> ■> i Ancbtvi^jd* *re seatamniatei buawp< paffle, , ppfl 
call it dep*aved^ii<Is God’^lchiefieiir.thlyiwHitt* 
s%»tife«hi»)a Bile, te^aMse.^ f^ipp^ the 
^®xirce6fposde8siag.UiatiiW|tare(afewp jjts l%iy§ fl#jd 
'Stifle .iJafeirtuastfj^Aqeindt 
>«iMirte*ri «0d ubyi otiri daily . practito ?, i 1 iK?jif&p,pflt, 
Iwoub; mte»ddiMB8> witbiedchiothelv idseeWi ftUiW- 
-4tkmr cbwiueti rtattaral, . find i all; \i«oua ,con4ppt 
ddapsagedi land) utanatoralftn , , Dei m&. i nofpjond^pp, 
-*Bje*ihandiuhtmev the .deeds, of theyippressoci ,pf 
/rbecbawisbeaeterbioft tfcfeideoeivwt- of-tbe-rifi^w- 
? pBsp^eSfeodJffi dr© <nbti atfy jof t #n«<d copdwtr 4, is 
i ^ascBtd>a!*M)fi diagwfttfcg' seondueti. it , i^otpp^pral 
•rmofi'basechbnduc^iitab.UnstaAl^Jj ^ 

oithw dbedchm h£ b«T£iditany;(tep»}avijty,be tcue, ; >ve 
•lactcindongiitenliy! ;iathns.ohaiacterwHig spe!* ac- 
l.!ti<HB*c«nHl 8tiil«BHie ; a*# < ifi^ presume jtopvisit; Ibe 
oij^ifOiffcnfcofolieiapwith 

-coiAgwm? osteidiategartl tbemld.of .tfivith^buireal 
^'Oat»te>andi8tate ')o£ things, if, with' ,th& < pqpufar 
ntboologyp are 'depsesebt man toiheia. creature, «<o 
dfallfitortfeeftt) hift^ldcjj -*s> to be unable to., acquit 

t:c|ti4a*elt)trfihisid^;tsH»rdsiGo4. r I«fty,iW# l dj^re- 

«ugtmi tb»r.«ki;ofj truths andi lhati ijn tbp fd^pjring 
!<upaet>faukmau f it is auwpreafotaiidti of.tlwcppditiQn 
.320*4 sdwc wd*tanee» of on any disagfdei&g.witb, avpry 
‘j'Atsty idd*i ef ihe paterpafi duaaostflr .ajydgoyern- 
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le^efthltled by; 
ability, can be na°p#t'dff 

fbii^?‘teb 4 k t(e i 4 setad€%‘ , etf«ae;’ilgo aayirblb 

" -'**»««» smter* 1*1 

vl SjfiiSh ‘^Tefores C fa t fr tidn df' Tneit^Yort d it St i n -fe itf- 
i^hsistebt ’tri^the %bble ! ^ape ftfid;«ta£ dfWfe 
£^$Hfc 3 W; b«^kfR»l 8 flf ^^thiae f d»ilgll 
add pirrt/<iH df tbfe , 8a’vi6tll , ’ktms^a. : i l, o< * ' ' ■’"- 
u Wr few? tf 'bbgiris' bii ItiimSWy iritb* tarekbodt*. 
Wpktftittce; ^bfeh' r ^cWd‘diaw r bSebn: la 
df’tntefefrtAne, hadfoAh beenk 
pbwbrifeAs- b^ng. * ‘ Wete 1 the wdrtb * of f the Lord 
1 ! idle ctfmpHirtents attd> tattering 1 
he eaM; ‘Wessfed arethe-Awerdi- 
fftl 1 , 1 1 add the pdre'%i fheart, and the peaed-nttf 
afrid the? {iettetJuted ■fee’ tigbtoou&ne 8 *’i sabe^itjyse 
Shlall rbcbite you* demand in heaVen 1 $*< ' t]Wd. bn 
sbbedbrf'ftte - dbetrine «f utter depravity ' fandndf 
tSdApieify id 'dogoody when he said;u^iiietiy«l«p 
K^htAb dhihe 'before' merit AhAt'they tnay'seea/einr 
ijtiod tedrite^ '■ eksd'^loriify 'yonr^HbaventyiPWibp V 
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Vpoa the supposition that men are totally de- 
praved in their nature, and incapacitated for good, 
— -of what use are such precepts and doctrines 
as these: ‘I say unto you love your enemies: 
bless them that curse you : do good to them that 
Kate you; and pray for them that despitefully use 
vou.’ — ‘ Every tree is known by its fruit : a good 
tree eannot bring forth evil fruit; nor can a cor- 
rupt tree bring forth good fruit?’ Therefore do I 
$ayy that the doctrines which speak of the utter 
depravity of human nature, and of man's incapa- 
city for doing the will of God, disagree with the 
test of truth; inasmuch as they are opposed to the 
real nature and state of things. 

I pass on to notice another branch of the popu- 
lar system, namely, ‘election and reprobation:’ 
or, in plain terms, the adaption of the fevy to 
eternal happiness, and the abandonment of the 
million to everlasting perdition. The scriptures 
sav, ‘God is our Father:’ ‘God is Love.’ The 
rule of truth requires that our ideas and words 
should correspond with the real nature and state of 
things. If, therefore, God is our Father, ami the 
chief characteristic of his nature is love, the. elec- 
ting of a certain number to eternal life, and thp 
abandoning of the remainder to everlasting misery 
and perdition, can form no part of his adminis? 
tration. But when we consider* moreover, that, 
in addition to this Statement, the advocates , of thje 
doctrine assert, that this peculiarity of the Diyiqq 
administration is not in consequence of any supq^ 

WndifedHesef uons-tKenpeft 
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toeeeiyan raefctof tbe>Deityy paroeeediagiftirtte/ his 
soveteigt»>mlly df isi still i uk?ra (opposed* <io aHijiest 
nations -of dbeo 'dispensations tidf aiSnn^fvhwse 
nature) isiotaetlfibe isithd Universal Fbtheiysnli 
henot idisis^biBte) bie veftaxid&iaceonUn^ to the 
merit^iHorl Aenefeiti «f>tbe rfeteinet^) 'Nbnaucin 
tie ndistihgpished 1 aa» his - favohHte^ t > but /8ach;;>ds 
earaeglLV! emiearour te eoaf(Mjm''toihi»/wiU, and to 
dttain i sahib 'sligHti <rdsemblanti« <df Us iiMNialibk- 
-drifencte&i •i®kis:tei);no lete^theitesikno^pdf »aai 
son <ahclnidnre,ithaaiU€»of (religioaypndjlsureljy 
nd'tiisefricnd to nn*riki«4/ wodld kaowtngiypdet 
these nJ opposition te* »ealQhi > other; n > Itbisxa . furidetl 
inentab doctrine c® Chrlstkulityy tbat-rdOnisliatUbd 
revrfnded hcooiHiiHg^oitli^iF'dwrk^^ithait h Gadiis 
no respecter ' of persons^ but'ihj every) nations te 
who ifearetb'>bliniaa4 worfoeth? udgbthansii89siM>an 
object of hhe Di>vine< fatvocrj; JLeti < it dot da miii\ 
therefor eV ^thMtjiinthisdajriofi ii^iitiaadknortledg*^ 
b^doetribe* shad i idautlaro id hdid ofithe UHjristitoi 
WrldjwhVcb'iRibpposedttoitbe-piaioeHtdietatea.odf 
ftgtutlh nsihclordS^b^' and; 1 uonsMpu«<»ftly,.tootbe 
lesf-of.hrutit^ ti> O'lH ell)')),! v ■ = 1 f IIK) li ill!?) d-'MiVYOf 
^i'OttCdoMwet <ihia irule<maybe applied do another 
capital btanchioflt&e popular belief, namely, tbs 
dboitpMoi of the trinity. There i» a notable, ctjeed; 
rtuejctetebcey wherein this article offoitb isfutly 
setifoAhriiit will 'he sufficient forour pUrpofee, to 
sthfodheduinof its. directions,- as to the .object Of 
our devotion t ^theiuaity in trinityj- and. tbe trinity 
id i unify is 'to'betworshiped/i One rtopkbtbink it 
impossible, iniso few words, to blame a I sentence 
eHhibitibg euchre edhfuaionof wbe»sy or> n pveeppt 
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soi utterfy^aif ) TMriaqce/netl oadyhri Arfw wfe tad 
m^uHs, dbdt-jmJjhfebeifdeitii i»mmaiMi»e»$09rfttk& 
pewdaie/J’iweikij; IfhenmtipAwpsbdedbfe, aamtba 
h«Hfl«f)tb* EteaiafcJ LdmiGtotbbndihtire is-moes 
•toeo’i 4 ^oakBofiod^iaacL -thend isnn*ntnlikejmoul 
bX-anantht fitsio andd: asaa ith* UdyinA besidenaef 
fcbeofoiwieXfodi’ t i-Qdd Savrtu®; (^uatmg'thfeitDHii 
ef tbs; JbwiAllaw*iiitt>lanswer ;to)tbei&a-ih«,9mya» 
A®i4i4<Mid mt i€k»dnHidMM^nlfiiitadriiwuisbidl 
ie«« I6<i4cyn4b;^hyiirhal«f heart :Si<ffis tedbedltoi 
tlleiifllUunpQrtaidii<K>inraaariinetat..)i < iiAnd>rte not 
GbrisABos^osalps 1 -the ; Apoellle, - i r 4 is ieae iGadutbo 
£dthet, raadi bneidBordi Jesus t (utitirtfj < | <>Let>*nlr 
bdethnkni-theiadrpcatfiaof a ‘ Iran tty t »j uh i ty, and 
wnbtyin rtrifi itydi adopt > ifch*rt ^grsteonof interpret 
edtipnibfithersemptusd ntayheait please-tbem, «s 
0£d«E^toienudBci|ba%f appear piausibley which is a 
dioecfedviolatboaidf a.*»atfeeaiatict)4 mile: > itls* 
n^aaibaWah^et^tyof et'-ery cansuttataMpiujOr 
eftt»j-4l-dtb>irlkrbierl Iq -regards itt-faadaraenUd 
maaaau^itbe aglqeulent.' df- 001 ; <j deas* word*, t «ad 
settoas/.^ilb>jijhe'iiialutfii«nd<fi^ito joflhe things 
towards which our judgments are directed.- -And 
if • lk&> do <st>l> ibe; -jrorehipi -of- lar itpidityo most needs 
gitoo^daoe.to the adord-thm, oC-him ( ,t 0 t<A 'whops, 
ihoipatriairabsiQommnaoi — by whores tin*, prophets. 
sptdcie-*-»Aa#i: the > -Messiah wor»Wpedrr4o whole 
tbeiAppstly -bowed ttha hnee^++e!oen Uhe ! Jj’atber 
df oarjlwd Jiesus.-lGhrtsijiiof whom-the-i whole 
family i*l hdasea iandb earth- iamatnedw ’;- mv 
11 lihdrddpolrenlfremtKeifidlipti'fdbadest of broth* 
aadaofblhs modd of MhiapplioMiooii .bhbaus^cit 
appear? da- n*ey b* boldoootdhs m0»m of- escape 
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b €-#PW j&iiigftr Wfc BfW»> tofr fhi 9 lfip»14ti 

btffl&mr ^ffhw^ fotfo. 

^wsWwfc ^feayp-^mth 
nwAffts wteMjffw*rfp4Mnt 

oi^$i©?e^.*r,ho,.jo 4fi$#^rP^PfiPWW99feo 

«9tw^fdni 

foR*defy,ffoe ^e^i^fe^^ ( QfGh>d,i» ; woW«%ftt 

o J#F/.«W^«M.te*<sibPWiP*TOT*8i 
ciently answered, f if,Jibs^e sqoee^edjoisbowwgyTn 
th*Wk#5<t i% f^ndliunfeilieg; gtwdartfcwf 

tr#h ? |4ffwe^^blfl I hyt ©4t Wken, who than bedirthOni 
tro»W ^awfenghfot thftt«H!©Ur«p»n»OftS'>dndni 
cofifrtf# tW^-ht to be bought tw tbtatert ti thoti ,m»t 
pwpftfitjpp 8ftys*iadhere,to. theruleiw«ttsb<tU,-ba<^ 
wifSHWttf JWPy^jWJ-W prop«ntiwn M.trfc.cbepbr*.^ 
froa^iHi W> 4»pftnbe paKriftei wd> atitewIhl^R'iftni 

thw«for^.«ft f b)(t ,f worthy 1 #gs©ntSo» (thoiv/ 

schoEWnofoOwinfit provj(Je»«ieiJi^f 'Wei wooW A»Iv/ 
reat>fij^^i0f)O«p>ttpopie»je-(tf pwi w^aridi seeiire ittn i 1 
ou»tflJy©&i wrtiwi a^dlJstUfci Wjpipibesji: todnahatt-j- 
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m^diffusirig these invaluable blessings over the 
world: we must be diligent inquired after truth, 
arid crinsisient adherents tb hbr, in 411 circum- 
stances and situations: yea, ‘happy is the man 
that findeth'hCr; for she is’ more precious than 
rubies 1 : and all the things thou c4nst desire, are 
not to be compared unto her. She is a tree of life 
<hat‘ lay hold upon her: happy is every 

But, it may be asked, if truth is so clear, that a 
man of plain ttfiiterstanding may decidb respecting 
it^lfl^ll ift&t rCliites to the chief business of life,— 
how dbes j It' frapp eft tb at rribh daily act as if it were 
difficult to be discovered? And moreover, if 
trdth in religious sentiment is : SO easy of attain- 
ment, ^Why* shotal d* §0 iftuefr be 1 $aid, ! by* the hcftb- 
catesof religion, respecting the danger of falling 
into error? How, m fact, docs it come to pass, 
thtti W''afre so 1 earnestly ! 'e£hbrtekl tb adliete to 
religious systems, Hvhose' distingulihrUg chyracte^ 
istic is uninteltigiMCiieSs, aft'dwhbsc moSt powerful 
argument is everlasting pet^i^dh'? Kn(> >v<?n,; ybfft* 

With aspect to thOsednconsistencies of Cottiubt 
into ^hidt men daily suftbr theniselves to fall, it 
m^beremarked, that matt, being i fallible c&sh- 
ture, is naturally* liable’to err, and to be-pftt off lift 
guatdiby the delusive promises of some seeding 
good f and that this natural weakness fti Still ftfftlier *' 
increased by* his general disregard of the things 
which most' conduce to his real happiness ; 31 
wheti tliosey who profess to be* the advocates J bf 
truth ^'discourage inquh^ybydisquietingreptd ^^ 1 
sentationa of the danger of falling iat# error ,’kmi l 
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gible .crt^d^ ju^di & timtateii Jth« impagBwfc of 
sucK creeds, n with, -tbq vqngfcmme, ;iofjfc*&vMffi<t*4 
must loqt to othen causes. It Wdidfe iefcaetdl 
the' limits of a discourse, even to>«ttctaJ]»t>aBtyt* 
slight review of them. Suffice itr.’to-idyVitbakftlfO 
dingent, fearless, pursuit of truth* Andiffiacfaittofiil 
Exposure ioferror,* pre, in a mmte jwWji ■poihfcxaf 
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m^st nnprofitable matters u f No mtaa-maka^ 



Worn' nWbnlflbp 

honours ;rnid 0 ^^i^?pnt8 njpptplddgadfto thabupu 
‘ fatpig?, '94 they wboth«riejaoimdo»tifl 

ofnerwiser .^ey^ojre, , ( omw often* meet 'tritk 
2e^Ious a4 : vocat^ tli ,^r^(MiJ4>iwe 
Harehty ofsuchjtd|Yi9(5ates j, ,sip<je sow* otherwise*) 
#6Hhy 'in$vi4)|L^ l jbM(fk ) -h4d th* wenknewiit* 
^P n ^!) th ^ ^WWWWIIM* doft , niggardly T*o« 
hi e r,to be ,l&pngd t I te».w ¥fmlyiti*hsi>‘nstnaafa 
^nd,|oy? II qf 

wiffi Jh's wprltl^gqftdi tb^ wte in igne«t .dangaci 
i(? e ^ w<) ,^ e d i , r t be.fbtdgsAe i wnlessietchaiSsW 


/Mradk lOffW^qivsrj-ncdhteieorthly 

fefr/SftA 4 HmPWfrtylty tnlm-Makenoa* 

stlflpqrt.nf fe,qftu**mH M <]ial bn* 
.Agfuj f (| jit.^jr ib®Wd» if.tbeye is-flBitest oitmte 
« M f4 ^siwIf^wtioB* lOfotbiag^t Joip 
tfWch ^ ( may, try . i PW , frctjona, < of I «Mi t usoilik 
taajjfjtiptf oqAff Wft'.U >to<ibai»»ber^a 

sto^l^^i^PS’.Pfttbfiaii'miUliiveft^UlltheiprteBCtied 

/Me Wfod'ty * fca * , *‘*‘* 
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tural sense of right and wrong, which is common 
to the species, and which is, as it were, the law of 
God written upon every man’s heart, to do unto 
their fellow men as they would be done unto. Yet, 
unassisted bv some power external to self, unre- 
minded of his duty by some authority claiming a 
higher origin than mere human wisdom, man is a 
feeble creature, borne away by strong tempta- 
tions, and tuilmlent passions, and by deceitful 
h6pes of good. The law of this internal monitor 
iSoewaded by sophistry, eluded by local customs, 
or broken by policy. Its influence over mens’ 
minds is often enfeebled by prejudice, or by ha- 
bitual transgression. Something addressed to the 
sinner,' with the authority of a divine command, 
is Tieeessary to rouse his attention, to awaken his 
conscience, to check his sensuality. And herein 
is- the superiority Of religion over the voice of 
unassisted reason, and the rule of truth, by itself 
considered; that, whereas, these merely point out 
the propriety and the reasonableness of an adhe- 
rence to general virtue, — religion superadds the 
will and the notice of God. The one, says, act 
according to the nature and circumstances of 
your condition in the world, and you will infallibly 
secure to yourself a greater amount of enjoyment 
and happiness, upon the whole course of vour 
earthly existence, than you could possibly do, by 
obeying the mere impulses of the animal nature. 
The other, brings us into the presence of the 
Eternal, and sets before us the hope of a happv 
hereafter. ' Tli^re CatY b^iib tpiestidtf, ^lircmrp, 
us to Ttln* shf)orrof 'tfdvtfttfigetf of Wfltgion,— if it 



oHfcdw* token hd says, ‘£l>a invisible torin£l etf 
CMi'^Mnrfbfi oMiil* «f the worhi-avO'Clsody 
km, bring und ersto o d byilhe tbfega thet-af* 
made*: ere* his eternal powerwnal ptoridwMto 
But how greatly a oast ail motive* stofig htom sn tps 
be t stheogthened, by a urihdmm de A -aasatotosa 
that « ray of wisdom fr«s the aBtenenj bw» from 
time to riiie, seated upon. mortal mm, • and 4hri 
the inspiration ofQoclhath imparted to binHaf »thd 
sacrtts eCtbeunssen Mate! <11. 4hearibha,.aM* 
bare, jndteed, redeived -a message from. Oul|igh; 
tF Gri have, in yesy deed* ‘ atsundtyvjttmm «p4 
in divers manners, spokan in time* pari to thf 
lathers by the prophets; and in these loiter 4*y» 
by his beloved <son,’— how much. n^orepuwerfcl 
Mill every motive to piety and virtue become, and 
how much more earnest should beourendnevour 
to persevere in all goodness! , What constancy in 
the pursuit of truth should we hence derive*** 
yea, what fortitude in suffer iag,' — what magus of 
resistance against enticing sin,— what resignation 
in oil time of trouble, — what moderation in’ the 
day of our prosperity,— what hope from the pros* 
pect of the future, — what triumph in the •dying 
hour! - 

But in order that revealed religion should pro* 
duce these beneficial effects, and co-operate fuUy 
with all natural truth, in making man -less a sene 
sual, and more an intellectual being: in order 
that it may fully accomplish its great design of 
raising mao ‘from the death of si» to the life, uf 
righteousness,’ — what ought to he its chief cbarac- 
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teristie? Nothing can be allied to, or co-operate 
with, truth, but what is reasonable,* Reasonable- 
ness, therefore, must be the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of revealed religion : first, because it 
is intended to supply man with intelligence re- 
specting subjects of the highest moment to human 
welfare: — it is a communication from the infinitely 
wise and good Being, the Fountain of light and 
reason, to man, the child of reason. We cannot 
but remark, however, that, in order to evade the 
force of this obvious truth, the advocates of in- 
comprehensible doctrines in religion, do speak of 
human reason, as if it did not proceed from this 
great source of wisdom: as if it was, not only, 
infinitely less in degree, but, totally different in 
its essential qualities. In opposition to all such 
representations, f would adduce the language of 
an authority, which, the friends of religion revere: 
‘The inspiration of the Almighty giveth us un- 
derstanding/ — ‘The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord/ In accordance with these important 
truths, the Lord Jesus appealed to the reason of 
his hearers: ‘why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right?’ Howsoever neglected, howsoever 
beclouded by prejudice, howsoever weakened by 
sin, human reason is of the same glorious nature 
as the Eternal mind: ‘the spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord/ Revealed religion, there- 
fore, coming in aid of those principles of truth 
and virtue, which are implanted in human nature, 
-—coming to supply the deficiencies of natural 
religion, — coming to assist man in surmounting 
the difficulties which he has to encounter in the 
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path of duty, must, in order, effectually, to perform 
' its office,? agree, and act, with man’s natural rea- 
son* la fact, the surest 'proof, we can have, of the 
divinity of religion — the surest pledge of its being 
a gift from the? alUwise Creator, is, its reasonable- 
ness: for herein is it analogous to the other works 
.and ways of his providence, being adapted to 
accomplish the ends proposed. It might, indeed, 
with as, great propriety, be said* that, the sun in the 
-firmament is unfit for, the bestowing of light .and 
heat— or the world for our habitation -rr-or . the 
productions of the earth for convenient food— or 
its rational inhabitants for our society and corn- 
forty— as that religion, which is expressly designed 
to assist and enlighten man’s rational powers, and 
tn teach him the will of God, and to point put the 
way of righteousness, and to explain to him the 
means of salvation, is an unreasonable thing. Hosv 
* inconsistent is it to make religion appear to be, by 
its darkness and repulsiveness, the only thing in 
God’s creation, unsuited to its avowed purposesl 
Can it be necessary, that man should silence rea* 
sony and become the passive slave of unintelligible 
creeds, in that science only, which is, more, than 
any other, an intellectual science ? It is, to ,tbe 
mindy what food is to the body,— the means of its 
strength and expansion. Mystery and unintelli- 
gibleness are, to the former, what unwholesome, 
- or indigestible, food, is to the latter : things, which 
may indeed, tor a time, satisfy the cravmgsiof 
nature, but which do, nevertheless* cause it to be 
in an unhealthy and debilitated state. By repare^ 
sentrngrthe doctrines of revedartiaa* therefore, as un- 

«. 4 
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reasonable; we do away with the best proof of their 
being divine, inasmuch as we make them unfit for 
the greatend of strengthening and ennobling man’s 
intellectual {towers we violate every principle 
of nature, and depart from every test of truth. 

Secondly; reasonableness must be a necessary 
characteristic of the doctrines of revelation, be- 
cause they convey the rules for good 'conduct; 
nnd the 4 tidings of gTeat jot,* from a Father to Iris 
ehildr And here; I would remark, that signi- 
ficant terms canriot; with any show of propriety, 
%eTnadfe to bear different meaning^, according op 
Ifcey ate wed in natural or m spiritual thmgSw By 
representing the Supreme Being as our Father, 
religion intends, that we should look to the best 
Specimens of the paternal character amongst men, 
Correct notions of his disposition towards us. 
It cannot be too often repeated,* not* too deeply 
impressed upon mensVmirids, that revealed reli*. 
giori does constantly represent the Creator as the 
• Father of his rational family ; and when we speak 
•ofdiis designs and dispensations, in a way which 
eatf not he reconciled with the paternal' Character, 
WC* must necessarily entertain erroneous views of 
the subject; If language, therefore, possess any 
definite meaning", if we would riot render , plain 
•dhd weM-inown terms utterly ambiguous, we must 
suppose that the*Bivrae Being adopts such means, 
-hi communing with his children, as may be in- 
stantly felt and acknowledged to be reasonable 
and true; by everyone entertaining correct ideas 
•of (the phrental characteiv 

If tfe chtWren of a* good earthly father. were*in. 

£ 3 
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need of some general directions 7 as to their eon- 
duct in a distant country, if he were to deem it 
expedient to send them an especial messenger, the 
more folly to instruct them in his will— the more 
effectually to caution them against the numerous 
evils to which they might be exposed — the mOre 
readily to secure for them such an education, as 
would fit them for their father's more immediate 
intercourse, and for the society to which be in* 
tended to- introduce them --would he not cause 
tiie message to be conveyed to them, in such plain 
terms, as to guard against the possibility of any 
gross error ? In short, . would he not adopt such 
means, and give such directions, as should be best 
adapted, Optra the whole, to accomplish the end 
proposed?* And shall we attribute to the Univer- 
sal Father'* less efficient method for the securing 
of the safety^ improvement, and welfare of his 
•children, than what human fathers adopt ? 

Thirdly; -sihce * the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth men understanding,' no inconsiderable de- 
gree of analogous proofs as to the reasonableness 
of all the. doctrines of repealed religion, may 
be derived* from noticing how the best and wisest 
men attemptthe accompltthment of their purposes. 
Philanthropists address, their plans for themCHo- 
ration of man's condition 1 in terms which are easily 
understood. Legislators' promulgate laws in the 
♦ language > of the people for whose government 
they are intended. Projectors of great designs, 
invariably have regard to the due : rehttiofe of 
cause and effect. Meir of science, have recourse 
to the easiest and most natural method, both for 
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apd fa*, .^niyup^ng.^noprl^g^. 

tV%, therefore, shpujd attribute ,to tbajpiyjne 

Ifripgf asystejd.i^ ( bi?,r,a- 

t^aL .qreaftws, , , its ^b^eeber, 

,wTOipjatWR.4«*4^ 1 them: to 
Wfee qse..qf,aw^ag§fc thew&elftft? ,j , Why, should 
we j^pf^eptftt^. btu^.qf ^pligio^to. besonfterjy 
at wwwe;wirt» aft, natural (troth i,p»4 tfoe 
peHqining) i to,,p4y4fj 1 qo, &*, he , unreasonable, end 
WS&!Wtl*>t\ W,h#»-iw^e4, but 
■ifcltyTOfc to .% f wrftk#0P. flfoW^W«8? „ 
b«t ^ttans^pf plans of, refer#, 
pwqqdfp o^a science, .propounded top #}.,#,##. 
M»teU»giWfrv,HaDg'Wg^ ,.i^i»,!#w. of , rel^gipR, 
#|jpse doctrines are mysterious snd.unreasooahlje,# 
Wtot p.^.allqgqdnwcessity of abelief iQ.ipysr 

tW»#*>tp % obWom(9f^4F^iQa»^uJt,.asi^F^ 

iike**he,«#tojgwp. of dfflwbeg posts ^he^nd 
to heaveB^fflbpsp MW^ioWi .written in Ulegftde 
p{jPf deters, ,|le*va , pv#ry,>uowary t^ellepr . afc^lm 
wprcjrfpfiRtfifestpd .guides^ , ,, ,. , , . , ,. 

Q«ce more; since natural religiorpis a sy&tepi 
ofprecepts and observances founded op (the juft* 
©f„tcutbrn-and' revealed religion .refte.jupwiibd 
aame ; etefuali basis, and etylydiSerafrquibte ftfn- 
utsp.ipasmupb ae.it piesents wapy newend.mprq 
ptmerftd, teotiv/e* for the .prnperdischargp. qft .all, 
hawn-duty :■ since its. object listo iprotnqte^-geed, 
sqnralSf'aQd, consequently,, the improvement andl 
hsgpibp sSiOfman, both here and hereafter:. since, 
the great end it has in view* is to. induce. ipfta to, 
do,? justly,. to love mercy, ,a#di to waWfflhdSPably. he- 
fojH: -'Gold/— nothings, but ^hat hp^ ad obrieua. 

e3 
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itt^otlfAAfce in religfousbdfefj' ■■<>' ■ 'i' 

*•’ l Let sit I the mysterious fed efe, 4bf Vfh&h priests 
COht&icf, be reviewed, add nher<gift‘ Shall wedlS- 
< cover their superior f ende»cy,ei*ber speculative 
or practical, towards effecting fnan-s improvement 
y and happiness f Let the doctrine of the trinity, 
for instance, add the whole system of Atlvanasiun 
divinity, he considered; and then, let any man, 
j not initiated in^the popular systems, Say, wherein 
they appear calculated to secure the improvement 
' Und happiness of individuals, or the peace and 
5 welfare of Society ? On the contrary, let him 
consider, if they be not rather convenient apolo- 
gies for priestcraft, wncharitableness, and persecu- 
tion? The belief in mysteries cannot, therefore, 
be essential to salvation ; nor can any thing but 
reasonableness 1 be the chief characteristic of a re- 
velation coming from the Author and Giver of 
reason. 

But if revealed religion be a reasonable reli- 
gion, how shall we account for the spread of 
infidelity ? The human mind is not naturally 
Sceptical; on the contrary, it is Credulous; wit- 
ness the number and variety of abstract truths, 
and of facts that never come within the range of 
its experience or observation, which it acknow- 
ledges. Witness, also, the many absurdities in 
belief and expectation, which contradict every 
rule of truth, but with which, nevertheless, it suf- 
fers itself daily to be deluded. 

When We consider, moreover, that the subjects 
of which the Christian revelation treats, are highly 
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hopes, and mo*t * imporiftp* 
whip tftdqUvjeffmce 

from the miseries, of sipr-af the mmw ofijdeasm^ 
God — *x£ a shelter, pgpips$ tfiesiqnris of * lifepr-of 
hope in the .pr<*&peqt ai rescue, frpm 

the devouring grawj wtepwe consider t^ftlipy 
proflfer life, and Jbapp*p$?s, . *pd glory* and ’im- 
mortality,— w^caPW* bpt^aqkppwleclge tliaf,^y 
hold out f the.8trongest jn^unenieutsto, the .belief 
of man. .And when* again, swoiirqflechj.tbsvt.ih^ 
reputed doctrines ofChristianity.are ipstdJpd 
into, the infant mind— enforced ip, the. laptops of 
youth, and recommended iotmpp^i attention, Jby 
innumerable methods, diiring the whole, period of 
riper years,-rdhe causes racist bp great apd jk}W£T- 
ful, which could separate men from whptwap t^ps 
lisped in infancy, conned in youth, and rehearsed 
in age;— from what was wont to discipline ,thqir 
passions, sooth their sorrows, and temper,, their 
joys. « u^S . / ■ / { 

The first and most powerful cause of this defect 
tion, is, the unreasonableness.oftlte doctrines held 
forth as the truths of the Christian revelation. 
Full often and earnestly, is it contended, that ijhe 
seeming unreasonableness of a doctrine, is no 
evidence of its spuriousness. In fact, it tpo often 
seems to be the aim of the* Christian; advocate to 
enforce chiefly, those parts of his creed, which 
recede farthest front the light of reason, or ihe 
analogy of any created thing.; and a blind sub- 
mission of the understanding to doctripes* at 
which* * reason stands aghast, and faith herself is 
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bfctf confqppded*’ to, be an it^lli^e 

sjgp Of much spiritual attainment. Such, a repre- 
sentation of otir Christian faith > is attended, with 
laajentablp consequences, in our native land; bpt 
stjll more .latnpntable are its effects , in, those 
connl 5 ?ie 9 i of J^ropp, wherein, what called, 
‘t% pf .religion,’ are wupst frequently 

hqlfl, np .fa PtthJip yiew in their grW^ 
w M^iP?W^»4 ^^ony, an4, penance, fmd 
BWfi^W.drq.sphstitutpd for the, piety of M 

Wfts. v ^ ,w dpes iQ ^ de %:W a 4 W<? 

4«es it flourish au^WW* 
Neihh«ft , 4a)i,t^penas ,tp rue, cpn any. pti ^ ■ * fisy 1 * 
obtain. If a man, being already a prpfjes6or ^f . 

In examine the iP^f{4 e l P f his 
fajihpb e 4n#s his ! religions i creed, speaking. one 
iWgW&C, ^t» 4 tur,ei aqd reason, an,p%r. . Hq 
find? thajt, a system, , U.-recopimendefi, divine 
which is,, niter jy, repugnant to. every better fueling;. 
oLh^nenr^T-yrhiph, Wiithpn^aay seem>g ( tqn<£. 
epcy^p ,makp ipen , better members, of , society, 
requires, him tp proclaim the everlasting perdition 
of the greater portion of his fellow creatures : and 
seping. this, aufi dopmipg it to he a true represen- 
tation pf the Christian faith,, he chooses rather to, 
reyert, to the .pnwrUtPA faith of nature; ?»d thu*. 
does he fbhjptojmbeUef. ,If he bp ppe. who, has 
never paid ranch, attend 01 ? 1 . to ; religion, byt.whqf. 
from some, cause; is, induced to dp so, an4 fie, begin,, 
to. inquire, ‘what must I do to be hq, 

finds that he must, at. the very threshold,, pf tjm 
inquiry, surrender .up, his. reason,, and submit. ito. 
the control of a system of faith, of which, no man 
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can give a 'satisfactory expfhnatioh. Hft is . intros 
duced into a^new wdrld-^not T peopled, like the: 
one to which he has been accustomed, jrith naw 
tural shapes; but he, every where, meets the 
uncouth forms of an imaginary creation, 4 Gof- 1 
guns, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire he list&ur 
no longer to the well known voice of nature and! 
reason, but his ears 5 are assailed with foe discord 
dant tones of mystery and in compr Chensibl eh ess. 
Can it be expected, that, under such cirfeum* 
stances, he should espouse foe cause of religion $ 
Secondly ; the persecuting spirit of foe professor* 
of Christianity, is a prominent cause 6f infidelity!* 
‘Time , 3 9 indeed, ‘vtould fail me,? to recount foe 
crbeftiei which have been per^pef rated in foe 
name of religion : 4 time would fail me to tell of* 
those sons of perdition, and inquisitors vf tbkatm 
Moever creeed , who tyrannize over the consciences 
of men, opposing and exalting foemtoivfes above 
alt that is dalfed God,' to that is Worshiped-^ 
blasphemously fitting in the judgment-seat of God, 
andF dealing out damnation to their fellow crea- 
tures; 4 time vtould fail to teH of T the noble of 
their hind, who have perished unpitied in the 
ddfcgeou’s sickly gloom, or at the martyr’s fiery 
stake,^-to recount the miseries indicted, the so* 
cteties' annihilated, the countries depopulated, 
the ties,', and affections, and principles, ofhdma*. 
mfy, defied, or abused^ or broken, under foe 
sacred ndme of religion: neither have 1 inclina- 
tion (o engage in foe heart-rending task* 

In fact, the professors of religion have Been 
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€f aelito'i themselves s they have 1 substituted * fasts* 
and penances, and bodily torture, for the plain and 
natural precepts of JFesus ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, they have been cruel to ^others. 
They have adopted a cruel system ; and 1 their 
self-love has induced them to force it upon their 
brethren, with all the rancour of bigotry and the 
wantonness of power.— iHail ! knowledge, thou* 
mighty agent of the Eternal Wisdom, which 
art the inseparate companion of true religion : 
thou hast, in thy resistless course, swept away the 
weapons: and the office df the inquisitor? mayst 
thou speedily destroy the shadowy remnants of his 
power, and the unholy relics of bis spirit I 

Thirdly ; the indifference and insincerity of the 
professors of Christianity, are causes of infidelity. 
When a man designates himself by a name cord* 
mon to any sect, party, or profession* he does^ 
virtually, pledge himself to a line of conduct 
characteristic of the title, by which he has chosen 
to bedistinguished,or ofthe profession to which 
he has determined to attach himself If he fail in 
his duty herein, he can be deemed only an inefii* 
cient and unworthy member. Conduct, so incon* 
sistent with his professions, is a strong proof that 
be is guided by convenience, or feshion, nr some 
other secret motive, rather than by his conviction 
of the importance of the duties attached thereunto, 
or of the necessity of his diligently performing 
them. As it is in the ordinary affairs of /life, so ts 
it in the things pertaining to religion. > If we, 
making a profession erf ^religion** and* asserting 
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that Jesus isour forerunner tand pattern, neverthe- 
less,. neglect the .duties of this profession, and be 
heedless of conforming ourselves toojur great 
exemplar : if we, pretending to found our hopes 
of a future state, on the religion of Christ, and tb 
qualify ourselves for entering upon it, by a due 
observance of his preempts, and a steady and aoi 
tive support of hit cause amongst men, do, neven* 
theless, devote /ourselves, chiefly, to the punsmts 
oad pleasures of this fleeting lifey and mind no- 
thing so much as wotltfly things :-^we do, in fact; 
adopt a name and a profession to whose dutiea we 
are indifferent , -mvc speak of a leader for whom 
we have iro gormine respect. Alas! my brethren* 
how many are- tfcdre* who act thus inconsistently. 
Yea, who are not only indifferent, as to the proper 
duties of itheir religions profession ; but who sehM 
to* be indifferent .afeo* asto what system of doe± 
trinesthey support. How many add to indiffer- 
ence, insincerity !— in fact, the one is the parent 
of the other. How many are tbbre, who, instead 
of earnestly inquiring, 4 what is truth f’ and of 
consistently adhering to what they deem to bd 
truths do,, on the contrary, give their 1 support, to 
systems which they despise, and their tearing; to 
doctrines which they, mentaily oondemh 1 > *-• Ho# 
lamentable are the -effects of such conduct to 
tbemsekes and to society i By it,* they deprive 
tfaemselv ee of the true* consolations of religion, 
and sink in their own estimation, inasmuch 
they f iare conscious of neglecting a chief branch 
of the, duties of life. By it, they are prevented 
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from edjqyfeg that. inward aatirfaation of .quad, 
whichr-anses from a fearless avowal of whatth® 
believe; to be true} andthey cut themselves, afl' 
from that fuH l aasbiumeei cdf faith which (Support® 
the miffid in the'dyinghanr. , it, the thought- 
less ofpfl ( dass«ai}d*degjje«s, are 
-neglect their duty;' - By it, the sinner isicphtijedf 
•still mare .eagerly, to jpureue bis vicious career. 
By it^thegoodare seaodalizedand the bad made 
•Worfte. By it,; the stCdfastaiegrieved, and the 
. Watering driven, from ’their hope, and the sceptic 
aided in his jest, at? the. expense of piety and 
•virtue. '■ 

•Such, my brethren, are the lamentable effects 
.of unreasonable doctrines in religion-rrof a per- 
secuting spirit amongst its professotsr-rof the in- 
difference' and insincerity ■ of those who falsely 
jwetendtosupport her cause. I do not profess 
•indeed to haVe mentioned herein the greater part 
of those causes' which militate against the full 
action and more rapid spread of religious truth, 
or which aid the growth of that spirit of unbelief 
Which unhappily distinguishes the age in which 
we live. Yet enough, methinks, has been said to 
induce a more earnest atteiiCioa to theaHrnrpor- 
tant subject : to convince ; us of the necessity of 
inquiring * what is truth V — not from motives of 
curiosity— not with thfe languor of indifference 
predetermined, never, to piwsue the subject to a 
favourable issue — not with the sneer of the sceptic, 
prejudiced against euery ; thing, but what comes 
Within the little circuit of die view which he. may 
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duty, and m*ae„ my tooth* r«*h«l 
/td»^ekiytrth-w4fau8*ao«ittM»d^<» afetfdu; 
f%te deem to be iti ptecefUs-^to fftliew i*' 
‘ttmayg'wde ourateps. : And\<f to 
teas through lWe we ehould happen to 
form different 'opinions, ‘ let us put on charity, 
Which is the bond ef petfee tness,’ and not ‘ toll out 
the way,*' There can be little doubt, that, if 
we endeavour to keep our minds free from preju- 
dice, end open to conviction, we shall attain to all 
’truth, necessary for current improvement and 
happiness, in this life, and for qualifying us to 
Unter, with honour, upon that which is to come* 
At least, if We do not succeed in the discovery, to 
the extent of our wishes, the merit of having sought 
will be outs: and be it remembered, that men will 
not be condemned, merely tor not having obtained 
possession of truth, butfor not having pursued it 
"with their whole heart. When we consider, more- 
over, how worthless all the things of this world 
are,' in comparison of what will qualify us for 
acting our parts well, while we remain here, >and 
for entering Upon a new and better life hereafter, 
-i-surely, it behoves us to be diligent, ‘ while, it is 
-called today,’ in die things which pertain to opr 
everlasting salvation. A few years, only, must 
-elapste, when you, and I, and all that are dear to 
us, will be mouldering in the. grove. The . inter- 
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mediate space will pass like a dream, or like a tale 
that is told. How much, therefore, is it our duty 
and our interest, to live, seeking, obeying, and 
supporting the truth : — how much resignation, and 
fortitude, and hope, will be derived to us in the 
trying hour of dissolution, from the reflection that 
we have not despised the precepts of truth— that 
we have not been indifferent to its cause — that 
we have not lived in vain ! 
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II.— OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
JEWISH SCRIPTURES. 



Revelation essential to man’s temporal and spiritual welfare. — Its 
advantages in several particulars pointedoni. — Of the genuineness of 
the ancient scriptures. — Objections to their genuineness considered. — 
Reasons for ascribing the several books to their reputed authors.— 
Difficulties necessarily attendant upon determining the authenticity of 
books of such high antiquity.— Not sucb as to warrant the indecent 
attacks of the unbeliever. — Authenticated by heathen testimony. — 
‘Jewish testimony. — Internal evidence. — Of the canon of scripture. — 
•General review of several other species of evidence in favour of 
.the authenticity of the Jewish scriptures. — Superiority of the scrip- 
tures as a history of the Creation, Deluge, Origin of Nations, and the 
transactions of the early ages.— Objections to the Mosaical account 
of the Creation considered. — Objections to the Mosaical account of 
the Deluge considered. — Objections of Geologists considered. — -Agree- 
ment of the Jewish scriptures with the facts of both natural and 
civil history. — Objections against certain relations in the scriptures 
considered. — Divinity of the scriptures proved from the fulfilment 
of the prophecies contained therein. — Divinity of the scriptures 
proved from the excellency of the doctrines and precepts contained 
thereta. — Compared with heathen morals and theology. — Consequent 
superiority of the moral and religious .condition of the Jews. — The 
Jews afford perpetual evidence of the truth of their scriptures to all 
nations. — Essentially different from other' nations and tribes that have 
preserved their ancient institutions* — Chinese.— Hindus. — Arabs.— 
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Ko idTiotigt derived to the cense of unbelief by denying the move* 
ancient part of tbe history of the Jews, and admitting the later part 
of tbe history of that people, which is almost equally miraculous* — 
Defects observable in tbe scripture history not such as to tarnish the- 
lustre of its excellencies. — The Bible, with respect to much ef its con- 
r tents, tbe work of man, recording the deeds of men, and, therefore, ne- 
cessarily interspersed with the history of much fClly^imperfection, and 
crime. — Not to be judged m detached parts, but by its general tenor*. 


It might, perhaps, be shown, that some ex-> 
traordinary aid, equivalent to a revelation, was. 
necessary to the welfare, |f not to the prolonged 
existence, of the first human beings, on their 
coming from the hands of the Creator. For al- 
though man is a very superior being to the rest of 
tbe animal creation, and is enabled, much more 
effectually than they, to adopt means for securing^ 
the preservation, sustenance, and comfort of life, 
when under the guidance of an intellect, whose 
peculiar properties have been called forth by ex- 
perience, discipline, and instruction of various 
kinds, — he would, nevertheless, be a weak des- 
titute creature, in comparison with the lower 
animals, if this distinctive property of Vis nature 
had never received the impressions necessary to 
make it available to the purposes for which it was 
bestowed. In the latter destitute condition, man 
must have been originally placed in the world, if 
some kind of extraordinary aid, sufficientto direct 
him to the means of securing his welfare, which is 
equivalent to a revelation, bad not been granted 
him. For man is not, nor can we suppose him ever 
to have been, possessed of that property of the 
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taKUte tthieb re call ipstiupt,,and which, without 
eKpffirioacS'in^the- ammal, merring]iy directs it to 
whit Is Beneficial, and which, with equal certainty , 
teaches it to avoid those things that are hurtful* 
Man.swHluires this knowledge chiefly by instruc- 
ti<wa— he would perish in the attempt to acquire it 
by experience. Therefore, even as far as man’s 
animal welfare is considered, it appears that re- 
velation, or some aid equivalent thereunto, was 
necessary tQ him on coming from the hands of his 
Creator. But how important soever revelation 
may seem to have been to man, regarding him 
merely as one of the animal creation, it is, in its 
applicability to his circumstances and wants as an 
intellectual being, that its peculiar advantages 
are perceived. In fact, if revelation be a fable, 
man was not only, originally, in a worse condition 
than the rest of the animal creation, but he is,, 
during all times of his existence, less amply pro- 
vided for than they. For the world, replete &S it 
is with every thing adapted to the full enjoyhittit 
uf the sensual nature, is deficient in what does 
j$ore particularly, indeed exclusively,’ apply, to 
the desires and wants of the intellectual. The 
creatures, which possess only the properties df the 
animal life, do, in an especial manner, belong to 
. the wprld 5 they are, as it were, a kind of animated 
, ‘clqds of the valley.’ They have no views beyond 
r the present time, no desires beyond the satisfying 
the grower appetites, no hopes stretching out 
, Jptp, the future. Man, in comparison with them, 
f jsgetps to be a creature of another sphkrei He 
^ejuapds satisfactions of a higher order, andof a 
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more durable kind, than anywhich the World has 
t6 offer him. Even the things wbtrih are best 
adapted to fas nature, and are m6st worthy of his 
contemplation and desire, disappoint his expecta- 
tion. His inquiries, respecting subjects the ntort 
interesting to an ihteHecfUai being, load to no 
certain knowledge Oh every side appear fluc- 
tuation, and trahskorrtiess, and dissolution ; and 
he seeks permanency, and life, and immortality. 
By no arid, which nature affords him, can he pene- 
trate the darkness and mystery which envelope his 
condition ; and, seeing that his superior powers 
do hot even exempt him from the fate of the brute* 
but that * he fleeth as a shadow and continueth 
not,’ he is tempted to believe that man was made 
in vain. 

But if these remarks apply to the most fortunate 
earthly condition, unblessed with revelation ; and 
if vanity and insufficiency are the accompaniments 
of 4 man’s best estate 5’ how much more vain and 
ineffectual do the things of the world, and the 
knowledge which the world affords, prove, in the 
various trials and distresses incident to human 
nature. How little amends can they make for 
the thefts of time ! How little security can they 
afford against the attacks of disease ! How little 
consolation in the hour of bereavement! How 
little hope in the prospect of dissolution ! How 
mute they are to has most anxious inquiries, and 
niggard to his most urgent wants! Yea, they do 
seem but to deceive hope, and mock misfortune, 
and trifle with sorrow, and add to the pangs of a 
wounded spirit ! 
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Nothing, but .fe shines Of ditine commtmcbtioiw, 
afed of interferences with the established laws of 
nature, such asthe scriptures speak of, touldmake 
amends ibr the disadvantages, and reconcile the 
disagtoements, of man’s condition* Nothing, but 
a revelation of the gracioiis purposes of theDi** 
vine Beings such as, it is alleged, was given unto 
the fathers^ by the prophets, and in later tknesy 
unto us, by his Son, could remedy the evils of the 
present life, and raise man to his proper level id 
the scale of being, and ennoble his nature m*kfc 
the hope and promise of the future, and complete 
his education as an intellectual creature. Let him 
be addressed by revelation, and then will he be 
furnished with a source of the most important 
knowledge, and with the most worthy objects of 
pursuit, and with an exhaustless spring of consola- 
tion. Then will his views be extended beyond the 
weary pilgrimage he is destined to accomplish 
upon die earth. Then will he be sure that his 
present existence is only the introduction into life^ 
the childhood of bis being, the commencement of 
a course of usefulness, of glory, and of honour! 

Revelation is, moreover, unspeakably important 
to naan as a means of making him acquainted with 
the true character of God, of furnishing him with 
the strongest motives to the performance of duty, 
and with every encouragement to aspire after 
the highest degrees of excellence of which bus- 
man nature is susceptible. It is certain, indeed, 
that nature teacheth us many truths respecting 
the character and ways of the Divine Being"* but 
the superiority of revelation will be, in many 
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thau^b ; ^A tr^ce ftbo effects of Gpd’s power, and 
witness ihe tpkeoSrpf his j>j?e$euce,„ and behold the 
PEQofe of his goodness, throughout the works , pf 
nature yet, He jiira^elf is invisible ; 4 He holdetb. 
bank the* face, of his 4brone, and .spreadeth hi$; 
qloud upon • ' He hath decreed* that the affairs 
pf the world shall be administered by laws which 
present a severe and inflexible constancy. The 
ppwers, which are bis ministers in the natural 
world* turn not aside at the voice of any prayer* 
nor change at any bidding; but onwards they, 
hasten to execute die Divine purposes. Though 
they; proceed forth from God, they speak not; of 
him in articulate sounds: neither do they: pro- 
claim what he hath decreed for, us in the, future 
dispensations of his government. Revelation, on 
the contrary,, speaks to us of pur Maker and Bene- 
factor in language which cannot be misupder-p 
Stpod; it cheers us by the most delightful, repre- 
sentations of the divine character : it reminds us 
pf obligations we should otherwise overlook ; of 
duties we should otherwise neglect; and of laws, 
we ( should other wise, transgress: it guards ns, on 
t^e one dwid, from idolatry, man’s ;besettmg 
sjm,^an4 QO.the other, from denying the. existence 
of the, Eternal God : ii unfolds the, Diyine will 
and intentions with Regard U? ; and encourages, 
us to a stedfast continuance in well-doing, by : 
representations, of the. .consequent approbation, 
apd favour of God, in the future stages of an in- 
terminable and happy life v Nature declares the 
%rd God tpb,e good, and merciful, and gracipu^, 
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bysytiibols and by signs, often of doubtful import 5 
but revelation confirms the glad tidipgs by posi^ 
tire declarations; and adds, moreover, the joyful 
assurance, that, to the penitent offender, he will 
•forgive ‘ iniquity, transgression, and sin/ By foe 
former, men know only that they have a Creator; 
by the latter, they are assured that he is their 
* Father in Heaven.’ And thus does the Divine 
Being connect man with himself by the most en* 
dearing ties, supply his most urgent intellectual; 
wants, and afford him the most powerful motives 
to foe pursuit of whatsoever may seem best calcu« 
Jated to render him a worthy steward in God’s 
household, and acceptable in the sight of his 
Almighty Benefactor and Judge. 

These are a few of foe important uses to which 
revelation is subservient. Indeed, in whatever 
light it may be viewed, it will seem peculiarly 
adapted to foe circumstances and wants of man. 
This does, as it seems to me, afford a strong ground 
*uf argument in fhvour of revelation, even before 
any direct evidences of its truth be examined, ft 
is not, however, upon these grounds alone that 
revelation rests its claim to our regard. It is not 
upbn such grounds that both the Jewish and 
Christian communities assert, that a revelation has 
been given to man. The Jew points to his ancient 
Scriptures as the repository of the word of God. 
•We Christians, also, acknowledge their divine 
authority, and believe, moreover, that, * God, who 
at sundry times arid in divers manners, spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath, in 
these last days, spoken unto us by his Son.’ Let 
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us further proceed to point out a few of the evi- 
dences of this faith, and to give a reason of the 
hope that is in us. 

No sooner do we enter on the subject of revela- 
tibn, than unbelievers assail us with objections as 
to the genuineness of the books of scripture. We 
will proceed to make here a few remarks on such 
objections. ‘ If, say they, ‘it be, found that the 

bbbks ascribed to Moses, Joshua, and Samuel* 
were not .written by these persons, every part of, 
the authority and authenticity of these books is * 
gorle, at once.’ I>j\ Watson, in his reply to 
‘ Paine's Age of Reason,' notices this objection, 
arid exposes the weakness of the argument, by 
showing, that a . book may be authentic and not *. 
genuine, or genuine yet not authentic. For in- 
stance, a genuine book is one which is really the 
production of the person whose name it bears, 
though its contents may be iperely the offspring 
of the author’s imagination; ^s the tales of Mrs. 
Opie, or the works of Sir Walter Scott. In these 
cases the works are genuine, as being the produc- 
tions of the reputed authors, but they want authen- 
ticity, as being fabulous and untrue. 

An authentic book is one which relates matters 
of fact, although it may have been published either 
anonymously or under a feigned name. Anson’s 
yoyage, which was ascribed to one indivi4ual 
as its author, while it was, in fact, the produc- 
tion of another, ha? been mentioned as an e$au)- 
ple.& So that a book may be authentic, tha,\ is, 

• Seo Dr. Watson’s Ropljr to Paine’s Age of Reason. 
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may contain a true history of events, although it 
niky not have been written by the person whose, 
name it bears. Provided, therefore, /he unbe- 
KeVdr (iould eVen make good his assertion* thptf 
Mbifes, and Joshua, and Samuel were not the wriU> 
ers of the bboks to which their names are prefixed^, 
stitt it Would be of but little avail tp the cause of 
infidelity, since they may contain, notwithstand-^ 
ingV tftte hytbries of past events. In preferring, 
the bhat-ge of spuriousness against the JV^s^ica)^ , 
bookS, the unbeliever adduces the following pa$-; 
sage aS One of His proofs. 4 Now the man Mppejf 
was very meik, above all the men which wqrp ( 
upon the face of the earth/ 1 Numb. xii. c, 3 v.f 
This specimen of auto-biography appears to thel 
unbeliever to exhibit too much vanity and self-, 
conceitfto have been penned by any modest map 
writing of himself. r IF Moses did write the .pas-jj 
sage/ says the objector, • his testimony isun worthy 
of Oiredit; and if he did 'not write it, then thp^ 
books are not authentic histories/ 1 

Without attempting to decide, whether or not :, 
the penning of such a passage, relating to himself, ; 
would authorize us to doubt the testimohv of the - 
historidir : I would ask, is it fair to put the worst 
construction upon ’the passage with which a ca- 
villing' spirit could furnish us ? Is it honourable, 
to charge a man with puerile vanity and self-con- 
ceit, who sacrifibod the ease apd the vpluptiipus- 
ness of Pharaoh’s court, and chose the tojls 
privations of the desert f— ‘ refusing/ as the * 
Apostle, in aftertimes, emphatically said. 4 to be 
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called the' son of. Pharaoh’s daughter^ choosiogr 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of Godr 
than to enjoy the pleasures of' sin for a season*’ 
Would it not be more reasonable and just to «t* : 
tribute the passage to some individual of alters 
times, who stated m a marginal note, what, in 
subsequent transcribings, found its way into the 
main body of the history? With respect: to foe 
second' clause of tins assertion, it Will he sufficient 
to observe, that, we have already shown, a book 
may be authentic, and, therefore, deserving of Out 
regard, although it may not have been Written by 
the person whose name it bears, but by some 
one acquainted With the circumstances therein - 
related. • - 

Again : the authenticity ofthe Mosaical history 
has been called hr question, because certaihpas* 
sages, fo tin d therein, anticipate events, and record 
circumstances, which mirit have happened many 
years after the alleged time of writing the book in 
which the account of these circumstances is re* 
^recorded. One ofthe most Temarkable instances 
of this kind is the account ofthe Kings of Edom^' 
•occurring in the xxxvl. c. Gen. In the 36 v» the 
wTitersayS, ‘And these are the kings that-reigned 
in the land of Edom, before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel.’ Now, says the 
unbeliever, this passage was written at least four 
hundred years after the time of Moses : for that 
space of time had elapsed after the death of Moses, 
before the Israelites were governed by a king: and 
since this passage is found in a history ascribed 
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%o Moses, but which was, in fact, written so many 
years after his death, the book Genesis, which 
contains it, cannot be the work of Moses. The 
passage in question, again occurs in the 1st 
Chron. i. 43. 

The consideration then is, whether the difficulty 
here pointed out, is of such a nature as to affect 
the authenticity of the Mosaical books? I think 
not* Would it not be more ingenuous, more just, 
to suppose, that some subsequent writer did, in 
collecting and comparing the several scriptures, 
make such marginal remarks, and such additions, 
as might appear to him necessary for the illustra- 
tion and completion of particular narrations; and 
that, in the course of time, these notes, like those 
we have already mentioned, found their way into 
the body of the history ? Is not this a reasonable 
supposition ? Would not such a mode of recon- 
ciling the difficulty be more becoming, than that 
too commdnly resorted to, of irreverently calum- 
niating a book, which has been deemed genuine, 
and holy, and true, by the brightest characters of 
both the ancient and modern world? I offer these 
as specimens of the objections against the alleged 
orrors of the ancient scriptures. I shall not now 
Stop to notice the objections against many of the 
scriptural narratives and commands, arising from 
their supposed immorality and evil tendency ; 
because, these do not, so diroedy, affect, the au- 
thenticityof tbehistory. Leavingthese objections, 
therefore, unnoticed for the present, let us pro- 
ceed to inquire, why we should ascribe the several 
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books of >the ancient • scriptures to their reputed 
authors ? < ) f , . , t 

- ] And h£re, it cannot but be acknowledged, that 
considerable difficulty attends any attempt at as- 
certaining the genuineness of books of such high 
'antiqoityv Not, indeed, that the difficulties are of 
-suclud nature as to warrant the indecent attacks 
of the unbeliever; because, independently of any 
kit^inal evidence of their truth, they stand upon 
-the- Same foundation as other ancient writings* 
j<The rembte antiquity, however, into which they 
cotivey us back, is separated from the epochs 
'trtience common history takes its rise, by a border 
: region, as it were^ of mists and shadows, wherein 
We *seem, at times* to lose all ordinary means of 
judgment and tests of truth. But this is an evil 
which, from the nature of the subject, it is impos- 
sible totally to escape; and it obliges us to attend 
{ to that strong probability which, in all similar 
cases, is reasonable ground for belief, where direct 
proof ts, from the nature of the case, denied us. 
7 No inart ^can * justify his opposition to scripture 
1 t^stJmony^ » wheri die evidence preponderates in 
'its favt>nr^--vrhen the denial of the circumstances 
^Which the -scriptures relate^ would involve him in 
- greater difficulties, than the admission of themes 
^factt. And to this state, as it seems to me, will he 
! be reduced, by denying the truth of the Jewish 
/scriptures. In fact, if we refuse to receive them 
, as true relations of past events, we strike at the 
foundation of all ancient history. What evidence 
^iiavewe that the writings of Homer, the most an- 
: * • • • ■ ' - ' - » 
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‘•ctont profane writings* in existence, were written 
by the person whose name they bear, aitd^iurthe 
times to which they are referred ? or whnhstwmps 
genuineness upon the fragments of poetry and of 
history, whictrhave escaped' the ravages of time, 
'and hare descended to us from very remote ages? 
ltis muche&merto cavil, and te dispute the go- 
nuineiieftgofan ancient; work, than to prove -it to 

* be,’ thfei production * of 1 the reputed* author- These 

ohjeetion&j however^ have, I think, been>satisfae- 
rotiiy sei aside in ia remark of piie* of the ancient 
fathers, Quoted! by Austin/ 

•nsaysJtev t reasoned -w^lli, when, 1 in vindicating i the 
genuineness of the Biblei, be askse#— * What 

* proofs have ; m e ihabthe Works' of i Plato, Aristotle, 

* ' Cicero, • V arrojObd , Other ipreiane * authors, Weqe 
-written by ,the6£ whose names -they beat; unless 
■ it bo that this hah beenwan opinion* generally w- 
rceiml aialltiraesy janclb^ dll thcqe who hare lived 
f arocfe these^ authors W t ‘That Mosbs was the author 
wf the books of the Jewish/ scriptures,* commonly 
eatfcedthe Pentateuch*; ^aud that he was the leader 
iand lawgiver of the Jews, was the Common belief 

r alt antiquity* Of the heathen writers who have 
borne testimony to the books of Moses* we . may 
^mention Diodorus Siculus, and Juvenal, the, Ro- 
man satirist*, , The former travelled into Egypt 
and Syria, land into all the countries of the Eastern 
•wOrM** in * order to collect materials for history. 
The testimony of the heathen satirist is remarkable, 
inasmuch as dt gives a characteristic description of 
-ithfrjuvtiili ina *firtn adherence to the commands 
and rites of the Mosaic law, and to the worship of 

Q 3 
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the , one living and invisible God»*<* But more 
than all, and still more ancient, is a splendid proof 
of the veneration in wbjch the Jewish scriptures 
were held* by Ptolemy Philadelphia King of 
Egypt, who caused, the Old Testament to be 
translated into Greek, which translation is known 
•by the name of the Septuagint version. This 
event, which proves to us in what high veneration 
tbe Jewish scriptures were held, even among the 
heathen, took place about two hundred and eighty 
Tears before Christ, or about one hundred mid 
fifty years after the time of Malachi, the last of the 
- prophets, who, according to the learned Dr. Kon— 
nicott, completed the canon of scripture* In 
feet, that the books of Moses are, beypnd com- 
parison, the most ancient writings in the world, 
coming down to us from the times set forth in the 
history, has been the uniform faith of the wisest 
and best men of every age. It was left for cona- 
pamtively modem men to cavil at a history which 
baa stood the test of upwards of three thousand 
years, and to tell us that this history is a forgery. 


* fh* passage alluded to, U thus rtnderedf % onr pm Biyden. 

• The Jewr, like their blgotted eires before, 

Bjy gaaiog oo the elands, their God adore: * 

So aoporatitMoa, that they’ll sooaer diae 
Upon the flesh of men than that of swine* 

Our Roman customs they contemn and jeer. 

Bat learn and keep their country rHeft with fear. 

That worship only they in rctt*r*aofe bare, 

'Which in dark votaoes their $*eat Moses gavec* 

J>ry den's Jwenat, Sot, 14 . 

»■ u 
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^ * ®H5#A^heatheti; ^ePfe tlmi *16 ‘Jewish, 1 tes ti mony. 

qu6te& the fotloWiri^ • f rOtti al^ottfito- 
d^hw'tf tipfor the ! J#W${ llPlh^ef^etith 
r ■*'« Otit eWyitMftWn 

irtStflesTSfWfeifti it consists, ‘ ttfb'Of tbfetfi feeprede- 
tb lf Mbs^f bne affirihltig >th& aiitfcehtioitv, 
tt£'otWft 4 'THfc gefttftheadss, of (fee r >feN)ksMi‘ Tile 
of Mo^fewbesM-ltetaw 
gireifby JHMttf’ 'Tfeiitofe bcfen 

bfrfadwfeiwtyv 1 — 

0tUifett t c»^ 1» tbeotfttt&tof 
4n aWtAent Stales tori ipar^e 
l |>resetfPd5y.‘ Thosame atrthorp^oeeeds tfrv how 
' "WftAt ‘jWMrc^rtuP Mtgtfidfe 1 dehW Vor'thi^niiiafe- 
; 4£ss v arifl hhtKfetttttSfy ef^B^’tecriptUr^ is^detwfd 
*tram Veftd’bfifct# n^dO byi^e^/wriiers 

WUh&ti i Fed i (iMwfe: 

l&6ir J 6ba [ pter } £f tti& booth irfttfotehdanitm 
t^lEtedVTffeif do^hiia* nsthct ^teitees^npf 

fjtfaht to Sechem ; &nd T! thene, : iH thb presence; <of 
thfe' fcMfefcr tfMprfefcfftel ¥&en> 6f Isrdei^ irere- 
capitulated, in‘a short speech, all that God had 
done for their nation, from the calling of Abraham 
to 'that time, when ihey ^ were ^setlle4Jia v tb* land 
which God badpromised to their. forefathers. In 
finishing hisspeeohyhe sadd todiem- ‘jGhoose you 
this day whotfi yot t #ftt' $e*ve, whether the gods 
which your fathers served, that HVetp Op the other 
side of the flood, or the gods of tlip Amorites, in 
whose land^yt* dwells but os dor me andi my house, 
we witfsieiWth^Eotd'J Ahdtht? pedpllh answered 
anft A s&18™ fcJodforbid that we should forsake the 
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>tordh ^isen^i <)4he^ gddq, A&d Joskna teddj ye 
.are witnesses against yourselves that ye have icbd- 
Sen yett tfetsLord to> serve him. And they kaid* we 
keen witnesses; , So Joshua made a covenant f with 
the pcoplethnt day, and set them a statute andan 
ordinance 4n Seehera^ *md Joshua wrote <tke*e 
toordt'ip tJie boiok of the Lcemvf ‘Here-is 

» proof of two tlungs^first^ that there / was than,, 
.mftvr ye£*s after die death of Moses, existing b 
book : called The Bonk of the Law e# God ; the 
ea me, Without, doubt, which Moses had Written, 
bad committed to the custody of the Invites* that 
H might be keptinthe ark of the covenant of the 
JU)rd, 4bat it might be a witness against* them :~~ 
secoadiy, that Joshua wrote a part, at least, of hie 
bwn transactions in that very book, as an addition 
to rt- It is not a proof that he wrote ail his own 
transactions in any book; but it is submitted to the 
judgment of every candid man, Whether this proof 
of jtie having recorded a very material transac- 
tion* doeshot make it probable that he recorded 
other material transactions ; that he wrote the 
chief part of the book of Joshua; and that such 
things as happened after his death, have been 
inserted in it by others, in order to render the 
history more complete/ 

. ! The genuineness of the book of Joshua, and its 
priority in time to the first book of Kings, are 
proved by a quotation occurring in 1st Kings, 
xvi, 84 ‘In Ahab’s days did Hiel the Bethelite 
build Jericho: be laid the foundation thereof in 
Abiram his first-born, and set up the gates thereof 
in bis youngest son Segub, according to the word 
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of the Lord, «*bjehhe spate by> Joeboatbe fendf 

-NAu/Vo ; • / ■ ■. '• i •; , -Ml' **T' 

'Iniltkeitnamier -arei the genumehesS' and aw- 
dhenthrity of, at least, the first boofe-of i Samuel 
esthblisliedhya referenoe made to it ip the 
daronkJes 5 thns,' lfctCbron. xi*. 29 . ,■ ‘1M0W 
tbeatts of DaVid the king, first and last, ' bhbotd 
tbejr arewrittBn in the book of Samuel the sepr,’ 
•In' feet/ in the Inter boots of the Jewish scriptures, 
there ik e' general) and frequently recorring iptoL 
tationfrom, and: reference to, those which' cure 
moreancient.; which proves to us, beth tbeir heal 
vurtitjuilyy ; and the 1 great estimation ih Whldh i they 
were held; > aod,at the same time, preeludfesall 
suspicion ofany cojlnsion'ontheqjkrtof designing 
men, to impose. Upon the world' aaeriee of forged 
annafaj of false miradcd,' and pf. pretended pros 
phonies, as the -history 1 of the word, and ofuthO 

providential wOrks< of Godi 

- ■ 1 'shall! <elose this part bf Jour*' evidence pith e 
brief •aoeount’of the tnOnner in Which the boohs of 
the ancient scriptures were collected i wad ptfe» 
served/ togetber.witb a few remarks tending to 
show that they have descended to ustabceereptod) 

' ‘The: first canon or catalogue of the sacred 
books was made by the Jews; though the original 
author of it eannot be saddaetordy ■ ascertained. 
It appears however certain, both feem tradition 
and internal evidence, that- the five bobksmnf 
Moses, called the Pentateuch, were collected- into 
one body within a short time after his. death* Btnce 
Deuteronomy, which -is, as it were, the. abridg- 
ment and recapitulation of the other fbpr> wasdaid 
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IH m ‘ hade hiar th£ art!; lidM^¥fqlU 
birder #hibh he gave to* the Levitt 
atoe'i¥^,’thak the first danotiOffhe Sacred r ^iui3fi^ 
OonSMte ctOnl y Of fhefive bo oksof Moses, 
ih^ftp^oked tb have added to this cata l6giie, ^sSSfr 
iteks 'aS* appeared betweeft the tithe bfijjbses? Jintjf 
h&Wn dhy, and c tb have beeti the autho^hFSpOT 
of 'the* first J bbok- which bears his natrik 'The 
remairiftrg 'part of tile first book of S armlet, 
^ethbr^th the second book;" is supposed tb haV# 
been the work of Nathan and Gad. A 
atftP Nhltknif ah; Whbdivbd ih the thrift of tfih Bdbjr 
lfonisN-f^tirity, atid htitil the re-estabtii^meht 
th^nittidti itt th£ country of Jhdea, collected shell 
remains nf the prophetical and Other writings ^as 
were extantin their* day. Artd^that Maihchi, tftW 
last oftheprOphetS, WholiVed Softie tiftie a/b?r the 
rebuilding of the 1 temple J aft df* city, completed’tfte 
caftbh 6t tHe :v aftei^^S^ipttiVes. ,; ThiseVenth^- 
pWe& aftbfit tefiF^tiridted befbre ? thft biftfi^ 
of *ChriSt * r there eariftbt be rifty reasbnt&lfe 1 ; 
doubts that Weftave the boOksofthe Jewish serf pi 1 * 
tttrriS in *tfte sittie State in which they were cOfe 
leeted itttddeft* by ^this prophet. ' ;i4 '* w ' 

’’Dr. Priestley; in remarking upon this subject*, 
sayfc; f Tbe t fttrftOft^ Of the Old Testatneftt Ooiild hbl 1 
have been corimpted ftlateri ally after the rethtti bf 
tWe } » Jews thte^ Babyloftish captivity, Oft Re- 

count wf the sectof the Samaritans; which toOl^itS' 
rfee about that time. F or this people professed’ ‘ 
the ‘same regard KO the sacred books with the JeW£ * 
themselves, ‘and were always 1 at variance with 
thfettv about the Ifiterpretation Of the scriptures* 
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The Sanwritea copy oJT.ithe Pentateuch, is. new to 
our hands, and excepting some numbers, in which 
the different copies end translation? of all ancient 
writing? are peculiarly, subject to , ear J, and, , a 
single text, in whiqh mount Gerizim and mount 
Ebal are interchanged, it is the very same with 
the Jewish copy. Not long after this, the hook? 
of the Old Testament, beginning with the Penta- 
teuch, were, translated into Greek, and dispersed 
by means of the Jews, into almost every part of 
the known world. 

‘There is not the least probability that any 
change, worth, any men?,’ attempting to make, or 
in the least affecting any principal point of the 
Jewish religion, wap made during their captivity j 
which, however, was not Jong*— reckoning from 
the time of the destruction of the city by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, — but that many of those who returned 
from it, had a perfect remembrance of the temple 
of Solomon, which. bed been burned in the siege, 
by Nebuchadnezzar ; for they wept when they paw 
how much the new temple was inferior to U>and 
can it be supposed but that some of these people ■ 
would have taken the alarm, and a schism have - 
. been occasioned, if any material change had been 
attempted to be made in the constitution of the 
law, or the contents of the sacred books. > 

* Least of all, can it be supposed that Ezra would, , 
at that, particular time, have introduced the in- 
junction on which he laid so much stress, about , 
putting away all their strange wives, la hi? eirm 
cumstances, {his. measure must hau© , appear ed , 
exceedingly hardens,, tfonsidoriuff bow, many r 
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pppspns, evcn among the priests themselves, had 
contracted such marriages, how considerable they 
wore . by , their, birth and alliances, and conse- 
quently bow many enemies the Jews would thereby 
m^kq themselves. W e fiud, in fact, that this mea- 
sure, cljd jneot with the most violent opposition, 
produced a lasting division amongst, themselves, 
and m^e them incur the hatred and, ill offices, of 
all, their neighbours. Besides, since manjrtqf the 
priests, who, musthaveknown as much-of, the.law 
pf , as Ezra; himself, were highly exasperated 
at thps procpediBgr they would never hatp, suffered 
bjm to, publish! that as ; one. of, the laws.of Mosed, 
which they knew to boa mere forgery j , 
i five, go, fantherhaek , in tot the; Jewish history, 
wp shall) stdl , be. unable to, pitch uppn. any iimein 
Which aoy material change, of , the, sacred books 
could have been attempted, with the. least pros- 
pect of success),. . 1 . ; : . 7 ■'! 

1/pon {the wbole/t says, he^ t the Jews have, 
no doubt, , acted the part of most faithful stod 
even scrupulous guardians of their sacred, bdoks, 
for the use of all the world in the times of: Chris- 
tianity* After the last, of their prophets, Malachi, 
they admitted no. more books into their eastern do 
ps to permit, them to be read in their synagogues, 
though they were written by the most eminent men 
in their nation; it being a maxim with them, that 
no, book could bo entitled tea place in the canon of 
their scriptures, unless it was- written by a prophet, 
or a person who had bad communication with God*’ 
Thus have I endeavoured to show, that these 
important records have heen transmitted -down to 
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Us front' one' 1 generation <6 another, fit tire Same 
way iri which all the records and histories in all 
nations have been conveyed' down to posterity': 
with, irtdeedythis additional presumptive evidence 
t« their favour,— that the providence of God has 
preserved, these books from the oblivion 1 and de- 
strabtion #hich felt upon all the 1 writings, if any 
there Weriy OfccUeval date, and which, with feir 
ekCeptions^ -have fallen upbn the works of far less 
ancient days. In fact, when, at times, owihgto the 
grfeat depravity ahd neglect of the Jewisti rWe^ 
and people, 'or the misfortunes which herfeb the 
Jewish Country and'nation, these books have np- 
peared to be in the greatest' danger of being lost 
or destroyed, the providence of God has caused 
some seemingly accidental circumstance to be the 
meaiis of their preservation, or of their restoration 
to the notice of the peopled 
But having thus hastily glanced at one ! qr two 
of the most plausible objections urged by the un- 
believer against the gfenuinerifes!* and authenticity 
of the Jewish scriptures, and endeavoured to show, 
that such objections, whim fairly examined, do not 
subserve the cause of infidelity :> having remarked 
f hat the testimony of -antiquity is irifavouV of tllh 
scriptures : and having stated, moreover, the opi- 
nion of the learned, of both ancient .and modern 
times, respeetingthemannerin Which the dfffefefft 
books have been, from time to time,' Collected kad 
preserved : let us proceed to review $ubh other 

evidence asmay . offer itself to ourobtice; '' .' .<•: h. 

"* ’" ,! t — L ^*U — • ■ i . -Q iii ■ r.i'm-i 1 — I .n.n 

! • * 'An' UWimcS of this occurs, Sf<t KSkjjfV, iXiii 8: ' [MO 
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And first, I would observe, that Vre have pre- 
sumptive evidence of the authenticity of the Jewish 
scriptures, m their superiority, as a Mstory of tire 
creation, the deluge, the origin of nations, and the 
transactions of the early ages, to all other writ- 
ings, which treat of the same events. 

In the book of Genesis, we have die only ra- 
tional account of these things. Making all due 
allowance for the allegorical style of some parts 
of the narrative, we must acknowledge it to be a 
consistent and intelligible history. H we turn to 
flic historical remains of the heathen-writers, we 
Shall find, ‘that when they attempt to trace things 
to their origin, they present us with the wildest 
fictions.# They had no idea of an Almighty Being 
creating the heavens and the earth by his powerful 

• * We have translations from the Hindu books of several passa- 
ges oontaiinnf aooouata of the Creation. That contained in the sacred 
volume which bento t he mope of Menu m ay be takeo as n standard. — 
It ia all vagueness and darkness, incoherence, inconsistency, and 
confusion. It is one of the most extravagant of all specimens of dis- 
course without ideas.*— 4 The self-existing power,* says Menu, * hav- 
ing irfiied to ptodifee various beings, first with a thought created the 
waters. He placed in these waters a productive seed.’ The seed 
becomes aa egg. In this egg the divine being deposited himself, and 
there he lay, in a state of inactivity, a whole year of the Creator, that 
hi, l ,#55,260, 000 ,000 solar years of mortals. At the eud of this aston- 
ishing period, bemoaned by his thought the egg to divide itself, and 
was himself hern ia the form of Brahma* the great forefather of all 
spirits.— -This is celebrated in Hioda books as the great transformation 
of the Divine Being, from neater to masculine, for the purpose of 
creating worlds; and under this masculine form of Brahma it was that 
he effected the vest of mention ; in which he> was engaged for no lean 
then 17,664,066 years. Of the two divisions of the egg from winch . 
he had been just freed, he framed the beavea above and the earth 
beneath.’ — Jfiffe* British India . 
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word; but one assigns to them an eternal dura- 
tion, another attributes their existence to chance ; 
while the most reasonable account of their origin 
describes them as the work of one amongst the 
more powerful of a numerous race of gods. The 
scriptures maintain the like superiority when 
speaking of the creation of man* All other ac- 
counts of the origin of the human race are inter- 
mingled with the grossest folly and depravity. 
Their tribes are of the earth, earthy; but the man 
of Moses is created in the image of God.^ The 
like superiority is discovered in the scriptural 
account of the deluge. How much more reason- 
able and probable is the relation of that catastro- 


* If the Hindu account of the origin of the human race is an excep- 
tion, it is, nevertheless, equally absurd: — * That the human race might 
be multiplied, the Divine Being caused the Brahmen to proceed from 
bis month, the Chsatriya from his arm, the Vaisya from his thigh, and 
the Sndra from his foot.’ — * The analogy of ordinary descent leads to 
« still more extravagant conbeit for the creation of other races of men 
*nd living creatures. As if the Mighty Power could not produce them 
by his male virtue alone, he divided his own substance, and became 
half male, half female.’ Hence sprung * Viraj, a demigod aud saint; 
Viraj, by the virtue of austere devotion, produced Menu, another 
'demigod and saint. Menu, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, 
produced ten lords of created beings ; aud these lords produced, at 
bis command, seven other Menus, and deities, and the mansions of 
deities, and great sages, and benevolent genii, and fierce giants, blood- 
thirsty’ savages, heavenly quiristers, nymphs and demons, huge ser- 
pents and snakes of smaller size, birds of mighty wing; lightnings and 
thunderbolts, clouds and coloured bows of Indra, falling meteors, 
eartb-rending vapours, comets and luminaries of various degrees ; horse- 
faced sylvans, apes, fish, and a variety of birds, tame cattle, deer, 
men, and ravenous beasts with two rows of teeth ; small and large 
reptiles, moths, lice, fleas, and common flies, with every biting gnat, 
and immovable substances of distiuct sorts .’ — Mills British India . 
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phe and i t$ 4tlend^nt circumstances, as it is given 
by Moses, than by the heathen writers. Not to, 
multiply examples, we observe, that Moses speaks 
of the flood as. the means appointed, by. the; Al~ 
mighty for the punishment of mankind; 4 And God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great >in<4he 
earth, and that every imagination of the tb*Highte 
of liis heart was only evil continually.* According 
to the Hindu mythology, the deluge wasacejden- 
tally caused by the sleep of Brahma. The heathen 
poet Ovid agrees with the Jewish historian, ,inas-» 
much as he speaks of the catastrophe, as caused by 
the wickedness of the human race; but the sacred 
writer represents the Divine Being as, of himself, 
bringing the flood of waters upon the earth; 
whereas the heathen poet summons 4 Gods many 
and Lords many,’ to the aid of the Supreme. 
Noah is forewarned of the approaching danger, 
and is directed to prepare an ark, into which, him- 
self, and his family, and the various creatures, 
enter, and are preserved. Deucalion escapes, as 
it were, by accident, and is conveyed to Mount 
Parnassus.# The former comes forth from the 
ark, and builds an altar, and sacrifices to the Lord: 
the latter, on quitting the boat, in which he had 
been preserved, worships the imaginary deities of 
the mountain. The former seeks direction from 
God: the latter from the oracle. The same supe- 
riority is observed in the scriptural account of the 
fe-peopling of the world after the flood. In the 
Mosaical narrative, the nations are represented to 

' M H t 1 ! " " 

,# Stt Or id’s account of the dotage. • n 

(■ , 
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be- the descendants ofthefattiily of Noah; bat the 
heathen writer speaks of them as spritogiftgfrom 
ifaestonesofthe earth, and starting from the 4i elbds 
of- the Tall fey* 5 ‘The book Of Genesis, * SaySDr. 
Watsbti/. 4 isp one of the most valuable, arid the 
most Venerable records of antiquity. It explains 
what aH prbfaine historians were ignorant of^^-dhe 
origin of 'nations. Had it told us, as other bO^ks 
doy that one nation had sprung out of thfe eiHh 
they inhabited; another from a crickbt or rigrttss^ 
hopper; another from an oak; anbthbrftoiri' * 
mushroom ; another from > a dragonViooth; ‘ 4hbh 
indeed would it have merited the appieHatMh # df 
febulotis. Instead of these absurdities, 
snob an account of the peopling of the earth after 
the deluge, as no other book m theworM ever* did 
gire;-M8& that the man Who can barely redd hfe 
bible, dnd has but heard of such people as the 
Aspirins, tbe Ekmites, the Lydians; the Mede^, 
thW tbni&ns, and the THrafeians, WSlffeadily ito- 
knowledge that they had Ashur, arid iSdtrr, and 
Lud,* and Madia, and Javan, and TyrOs, grandsons 
Of Noah, ? for their respective fruriders ; and, 'know- 
ing this, he will not be disposed to’part with his 
biWe, *ai A system of fables** Hie superiority of 
-the Scriptutefc tooll other ancieht records Is,' mibre- 
Over, seen, in what relate^ to the history bf the ages 
immediately succeeding the deldgfe'. : ' ThO narra- 
tive of the sdrlpf urea 6f men, and 0? the 

aftaii% of toon; the narrative of the heathen Writer 
tferitsof detni^ghds and of Keroesj and tecouiils 
exploits, which have rioTelatioir to humanity. The 
one is full ofnatural and interesting scenes : tl*e 

h2 
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other is replete ^with useless prodigies and idW 
tales. In fact, the scriptures are the only writing* 
Which throw any steady light upon the early. his* 
tory of mankind. If, therefore, superiority to all 
other narratives, in describing die most interesting 
events, be a sign of truth, surely, the scripture* 
tnay be deemed authentic. 

Blit before we proceed to point out some other 
particulars which furnish an argument for the 
•authenticity of the Jewish scriptures, I would 
briefly notice, and reply -to, a few, objections* 
Which are brought against the Mosaieal account 
of the events we have been remarking upon. 
Certaih geologists have objected to the cosmos 
g*6ny of Moses, that it gives to the world a much 
‘tob frecent formation. To this objection it may be 
replied; that Moses does not fix the age of the 
World, but only the antiquity of the human race* 
The world might have existed for ages in the 
-chaotic state of which be speaks, when it wan 
* without form, and void, and darkness was upoft 
the face ofthe deep: 9 and such a state of things 
would offer nothing wherewith to invalidate the 
testimony of the historian. For it should be re* 
tiiembered, that Moses does not pretend to give 
US the account of the creation of things, on the 
authority of revelation. He does not prefix to it 
the usual sign of a divine communication,- — ‘ Thro 
fcaitb the Lord, 9 or, ‘the Lord said unto Moses:’ 
but he records the traditions current in his day, 
derived, perhaps, from an earlier revelation of 
these facts, but rendered imperfect by frequent 
dhmsmission down through successive generations* 
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It is infinitely important for man to know, that 
the world and all which it contains proceeded 
from an eternal intelligent Being, and this infor- 
mation, the Mosaical history of creation fully con- 
veys to us i but the knowledge of the order adopt- 
ed bribe' wbrk, or of the exact time employed 
therein, being a matter of comparatively little 
moment, was therefore but obscurely made known 
to us. Had an acquaintance with these things 
been necessary, revelation, and not tradition, 
Would have transmitted the account to us. As it 
is, however, we have the best relation with which 
tradition could frirmsb us and if, with Mr. Whis- 
ton, we suppose that < the first chapter of Genesis 
contains a narrative of the succession- of visible 
appearances;* or* that the saying of the historian, 
4 the evening and the morning were the first,* 
second, or third day, was an allegorical represen- 
tation of the successive changes produced by 
creative powers adapted to the imperfect philo- 
sophy of die tithes in which he wrote, the difficulty 
will be obviated. vThen the term day might be 
understood to represent an indefinite period of 
time; and ages might be supposed to have elapsed 
between the several changes -in the state of the 
world, and the successive creations of the vege- 
table and annual tribes. 

Again; many objections have heen brought 
against the Mosaical account of the deluge, 
notwithstanding that it agrees with natural ap- 
pearances' in a remarkable manner. That the 
deluge was general, if not universal^ is, I believe, 
a fact not disputed ; which, indeed, is proved by 

h 3 
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thetraces of its action being evety where Visible, 
Whether or not Moses gives an; account of the" 
causes of the deluge, suitable to some mens* 
ideas of the government and providence of God* 
does not affect the credibility of his naira tive* 
He commits to history the general traditions*, 
respecting the catastrophe, which had beeMrans- 
mitted down to his day. Some persons* indeed, 
consider the narrative of Moses to have been 
divinely inspired, and, therefore, that it is, in all* 
its parts, an exact and true account of the early 
history of mankind. I plead not in favour of such 
an opinion. And, as it seems to me, the professors 
of religion have laid it open to the attacks of the 
unbeliever, by contending, that the narrative of 
events which Would; naturally be collected from 
the traditions of the age in which the Mosaicai 
history was written, was dictated by the spirit of 
l}och , i ' 

.. Mt has been objected to the Mosaical history of 
the deluge, ’ says Dr. Hartley, ‘ that the ark could 
not Contain all the animals which are now found 
upon the earth, with the proper provisions for them 
during the time of the deluge. But this, upon an 
accurate computation, has been proved to be 
otherwise; so that what was thought an objection is 
even some evidence. For it is extremely impro- 
l^ble that a person who had feigned the particular 
0 ( f. the ark, should have come so , near the proper 
dimensions. It is to be considered here, that the 
several species of both plants and brute animals, 
which differ from each other by small degrees^ 
seem to be multiplied every day by the varieties 
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of climates, culture, diet, mixture, fcnd other 
causes; and moreover, that if we suppose an uni- 
versal deluge, the ark, with the fcntrahce of the 
animals, seem necessary also. For as we can 
trace up the first imperfect rudiments bf the art of 
shipping amongst the Greeks, there could be no 
shipping before the flood • consequently no ani*' 
mals could be saved*’ ' r 

Again ; seeing that the negroes of Africa, to- 
gether with various races and tribes of both Asia 
and America, differ in several striking particulars 
from the nations of Europe, the unbeliever infers 
that they could not all have descended from one 1 
common stock. With respect to these varieties^ 
it may be f observed, that air, climate, modes of 
life* together with innumerable other Ideal and 
accidental circumstances, produce very remark- 
able changes in the fora and features of man r 
which peculiarities, being superinduced upon a * 
people during the space of many generations, be- 
come, at last* the distinctive properties of that 
race, and are transmitted down from father to son, 
as national characteristics. No existing variety' 
of the human species, therefore, should be ad- 
duced to prove the invalidity of the scriptural 
account of the origin of man* and' of his descent 
from die persons saved from the deluge. 

Again ; it has been objected that remote islands* 
and countries, separated from each other by cOn- 
siderable tracts! of sea, could not have been peo- 
pled at the time when Europeans first discovered 
than, if the Mosoical account of the' deluge were 
true. To which it may be replied, first; that 
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subsequent revolutions of nature may have sepa- 
rated countries formerly united* these countries 
being peopled at the time. Secondly ; that the 
inexperienced and unskilful navigators of ancient 
days, would be particularly liable to be driven 
from their course and conveyed to distant and 
unknown countries, whence they would find it im- 
possible to return to their native land. Uncivilized 
tribes of both early and later times, which dwell 
near the coasts of the sea, and subsist chiefly by 
Ashing, would not unfrequently lose some of their 
number* by the accidents which occur in such 
situations "and pursuits. Among such as might, 
from time to time, be driven from the, coast by 
sudden storms, a few would be so fortunate as to 
escape the dangers of the sea, and be drifted to 
other shores. In this way* the islands scattered 
over the Pacific, and others similarly situated, 
may have been peopled. 

Again: it has been objected that many species 
of beasts, birds, and reptiles, have been discovered 
on the continents of America, which are totally 
unknown to the ancient world; and, therefore, that 
the story 'of the ark, as the means of preserving 
some of each species of animals, must be a fable. 
With respect to such as are not now found in the 
neighbourhood, wherein the ark is supposed to 
have rested, after the flood; it may be observed, 
first; that these species of animals may have for* 
merly existed in the countries of die old world, 
but have, from various causes, become extinct 
therein. Secondly ; that the varieties remarked 
in several orders of animal life, so as to cause cer* . 
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tain, of them to be classified as distinct species, 
may have been produced by an exposure to cir*> 
cumstances widely differing in their effects upon 
the nature of animals, and not by any distinctive 
properties originally bestowed* Many examplesef 
the changes operated in animals, by exposing them 
to the influence of circumstances, differing from 
those in which they had been originally placed, 
might be adduced, in illustration of these remarks. 
For instance, crocodiles are found in one of the 
rivers on the sea-coast of what was the ancient 
Phoenicia* It is supposed that they were origin* 
ally conveyed thither by a colony of Egyptians, 
who, as it is well known* worshiped that animal. 
They have so degenerated* in many striking par* 
ticulars, as to appear almost a distinct specids 
from that which infests the Nile* The beasts of 
prey, and other wild animals, which are common 
to the continents of Asia* Africa, and America, 
are very inferior in size and strength in the latter 
portion of the globe, to what they are in the two 
former. This difference has, no doubt, been pro- 
duced by some of the causes already enumerated. 
But even if it could be proved, that the continents 
of America contain races of animals totally differ 
rent from any of those in the. ancient world, and, 
moreover, that they had never existed in the an- 
cient world since the flood, still, this would not 
warrant the sweeping objections of infidelity. The 
continent of South America, m particular, pos- 
sesses peculiarities in its geological structure, 
which favour the idea of the existence therein of 
animals of different species from those of » the 
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other .parts of theworld. Nor do these ciretam- 
stanoes otall affect the credit either o^NdWbiMrf 
Moses. Noah transmitted to posteritythe relation 
of such facts as he witnessed. These facts, coming* 
down in the traditionary form, were collected and 
preserved by Moses* in the history of Whichhe was 
the author, I shall not endeavour to obviate the 
difficulties which present themselves, by pleading 
that these traditions may have cntdetgotte Some 
alteration in > their descent, although th^ acknow- 
ledged liability of. traditional accounts to' change 
i#r thcir pashagc from one generation to another, 
might authorize me to have recourse to it ; but I 
prefer meeting the* objection in another manner. 
If. we refer to thehistory, we find it said, that,! 
* The waters prevailed fifteen cubits upwards, and 
thft mountains were covered.? All the researches 
of geologists tend to confirm this statemeht. Mount 
Anarat^ on Which the ark is -said to* hate rested 
after the * subsidence of the waters, is the highest 
lfiwd in that' part of Asia. All the taotmtainS, 
which, could' ha vecome under the observation of 
Noah wist have been covered; as well* in feet, as 
all the landin the world, up to, and even above, 

. the Iheigbt now usually inhabited. But the Andes 
of Souths America are much more elevated than 
the measure assigned by Noah for the rising of 
the f waters. - The height of Ararat is less than ten 
thousand feet above the natural level of the 9&ai 
and^> provided that mountain were covered With 
wateri to < the* depth described by Noah, the'Snfifo-' 
miih ofUhe<Andes, * would tower above 1 ‘the ! flood, 
Upwhrds of mine thousand* feetj The same? may* 
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be high land in Africa^-in Rusdooston 

— aud^of/the highest of the Alps. Every living 
thi^g^jtherefora, in the neighborhood of these 
eley^ted atuatkmsj that possessed the weans of 
*WlM flee thither Wusafety: and though, 
in the ,pye?eftt state lof the, World, such situations are 
utterly unprovided with the mtians of presorting 
lift?,— yet it, is probable that the case was very dif- 
ferent beforethe catastrophe of the flood, which, 
doubtless, produced a great change in th&climate, 
and in the capabilities of production, of all partd 
of the earth, and caused these elevated regions to 
become the barren and desolate places they are in 
the present day* It is not unreasonable to sup-t 
pose, therefore, that many human beings, besides 
those saved in the ark, escaped the destruction 
brought Jby the flood; and, as it respects' Sooth 
America, that many species of animals, unknown 
to the other parts of the world, should have beefi 
preserved. Still the/ destruction, whs complete, » Us 
far as it fell under the observation of Noah, and 
tradition, descending to the time of iMoees, would 
authorize him to say, that every living thing died. 

This is, as it seems to me, a fair statement and 
explanation of a difficulty, of which* thle unbe^ 
liever has made much more than the circumstances 
of the case would warrants ,;il 

Again; the Mosaical account of the deluged 
of its lamentable effects in the destruction of* huu* 
man life, and of the time of its occurrence, ) in 
rendered credible, if not fully confirmed* by/ 
several remarkable, circumstances, Dr. Hartley? 
has enumerated the. following. ‘ First, we 
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&Maijtegui authnhayrliot 
#aai^edd^bn>*Tentnuriv«Ml^7oSflifetMU7^Nk* 
paunityofnifflikiild^amiitte vasfctfdote oflSnigbpr 
bitod land,* ^tolaach. ajftimontKfrit*! .iritdhjnflirttriiwats 
«VotUb fiitettagtwjishoflirk that. mamkihdi{aj#hlatel<f 
aphubg rftmta al : small < ahrok* 1 ; and ->e 5#v, spit* i the 
time a^ogMdolfy<M<iset>-fwrhtbd)<fl««4.ii tJhiddly* 
the rgrteati (httmhel «f * st»all< luogdome^oo^fftttqf 
dtatesdhMdhBitfiwt.'Sge#, i mndcthei olatei rise dfiithe 
f««rtr eniplte9i<ijfj:E^ypfet4j8^nwji atfd (Bebjiart, 
eanaun dm < akejdfflne^putfpsefcj |Jfoawihl|jrHrfhii<tart 
teatklniondlM^grbw. ofatto’&«dn&ej<e»pep70otiw 
UkdJwse.rofiAatUhis lad, fe sown* ttatMAtaiesribUm 
totr ;of th» .»B4tjcW«jiiaD« J/to* id^/be tmentfona 
Kttla of their ante*; <»oi it *ppea*s.frftw.t4he lateiie? 
i^Bti»e.Hof them .after >be, flood, vAart ttww>lwho 
WbDd presrtrV/eel from it W« i possfistfitd iof, few/,, v . t 
nBnt.at fhasibeen dbjeoted tiO ittMt MoBaieel l»«h 
abuht of the fldod aoditi.aiitendaot ^oujEWdAhoes* 
Ihdt thorp, isno ewkldnte of: .the » <eftstpncp> /aC-man 
upon the 'earth aftthertiaae ofiUsooottrenfla, mwi 
notch as no’ rematins iof an antediluvian. r^ppi of 
men have been discovered* Honoenithas .hew 
further contended that the deluge. isof amwdt 
earlier date*— perhaps* ages before the. • human 
raceexisted; and that, therefore, the relation,^ 
the destruction of human life, together with 
history of events^ said to hare happened prerioq* 

to this catastrophe, is a fable, and a delusiop.i 

wil hare not paid such attention to.tbe opipipnaetf 
geologists, asto be enabled to state, with certainty, < 
what they, allege concerning the great cnn^ulsioost 
<of> nature which destroyed a former, world ; . awW 
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^Mifcaps^owtog to their contradictory hypotheses, 
little satisfactory information could » be gained 
upon die Subject* But, as it seems to me, a 
convulsion of a different kind, and even more 
jHJWCrfiiliii its agency than that of the flood, 
earned a general disruption of the strata of the 
globe, at a period antecedent to the deluge, and, 
perhaps many ages before the formation of mao, 
which entirely changedthe face uf the> earth, and 
destroyed the then easting creatien of the> vegev 
table and animal kingdoms* The knarnwr 
not being then in existence, and consequently not 
affected by the catastrophe, it vraaoiot made a 
subject of revelation; We have die proofs of this 
general destruction in die broken strata of the 
earth, and m the fossil, or, as they are commonly 
termed, petrified animals and vegetables imbed* 
-ded therein : mingled with these strata none 1 of 
the human species are discovered, from which 
we conclude that man did not exist upon the 
earth when this earlier convulsion took place* . » 

But, says the unbeliever, the same may be- 
alleged of the Mmaicat dehige, since no human 
remains are found in any situation that Cwr be 
traced to this period ; while discoveries are daily 
making of the skeletons of animals, both large 
and comparatively small, buried and preserved- 
ki the alluvium of various parts of the earth : 
therefore is the history of man before the deluge 
and at the time of its taking place, a fabulous 
legend. L conceive, that this inference is wrongs 
for this reason, namely, that the skeletons of the- 
animals discovered, are, for ^he most part,' of 
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^iwHVJu&bulk and great firmnesref teaturey bon. 
sequently, calculated to resist the* ttfoik processes 
eif d^coMpaiition for an indefirute periodtafrtima*: 
* Their banes are. as- strong pieies*ef dbroefe, kMtdike 
baits of iron*’ Others arertlWremainsof beast* of 
prey, .which, (though mot i possessing «*be fonnqr 
jntaaue of defence against destrukjtibibty,hare 4 Ifo 
laStenr an> abrrOst equal < degreeir The Ihuroap 
skeleton^doe&jjotrposses^either of these properties^ 
it ha$ neWierrihulbtto resist, thecausos of * decay, 
nor has it, in its most endurable parts, that hard*- 
Atesa*ml Solidity of texture <wftich> f»ndtmg^rdsist 
the usual progress ^decomposition?. Itis, I think, 
doubtful if tay portion of the human frame ?cduld 
be preserved from decay, for, comparatively; but 
a few ages, eten under the most fevburable 
cums&tnces, unless artificial tnleansy similar to 
theae used by the ancient Egyptians add othbr 
eastern nations, -were pesorted td. Hence no 
remains of eat antediluvian: race of men are 
discovered* . , , 

-* Butit tvere indeed vain to attempt to follow the 
unbeliever through allth© mazes and windings of 
infidelity, dr t» endeavour to reply to objections* 
which, fort the <mOst p*rt,do seem to arise from 
disingenuous and: distorted views and represeb tac- 
tions oftbe scripture narrative, or to be the result 
of rash speculation. And these objections are 
tbrownifearlessly and at hazard, ate it were, into the 
arena of controversy, because the antiquity of the 
Beripturo8 # afKl the consequent difficulty of pro- 
ducing positive proof of the facts therein Men- 
tioned,* enable the unbeliever to sustain an attack 
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without muck' seaming* danger of ia 
disgrace^ ^dcf 0 at* 'In*faet,i there is nothing hm* 
reaaoiiaUei soever^' ibutmay bb made to* appear 
doiibtfu^ov ^bsurd by plausible objections. F i : 

(' Hut; 4 remarked upon objections fret 
quentlj brought against the Mosaical history of 
the cretatiodind deluge* I proceed observe* 
seeoodl j :i thatvwe. derive} much- evidence of^thd 
authenfoaify -of! the i Jewish seriptunesj from their 
agreement- with the ifafets of both natural and civil 
itistofy^P i>;»{ »l4t.. '* - »« •'« “Jfl ** 

. Iw Qmjfksimn of Tkmgn&i/-** If / ^ays Miv Sharon 
Xumet in Us Essay <on the Originof the Affinities 
addDisoordances lof Languages^ ‘the adoption 
ofUhei eame/.qlententary/ sotted, by a 'variety Of 
dtscoddeetedi nations* to express the same idea* 
canndtibo considered as accidental, still less cm 
this be the case .in terms compounded of simple 
element*? ‘ This principle v he illustrates by ex* 
aeaplesmeloeted from Tartou^hmgmagm, of words 
made use of to express the relation of Fathett 
Mxl cdBaeLudes thftt stioh w^vds must have de* 
scend&i to each tribe of mankind from some 
enmtndft: origin*’ 4 The languages of the world 
present three inseparable phenomena, viz 
t}. Various* identities, and resemblances^**^ The 
feetthat these .identities* and resemblances are not 
those of ope. uniform element, but, of several 
distinct etements.— 3. A vast geberai diversity, 
Mftritfateudiag these partial ideatities- Of them 
pheppmecm, the: only satisfactory account is given 
by, the author of the book.of&enesk; who informs 
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us, that the language of the primitive families 
was made miraculously. unintelligible to enpl* 
other, and that they themselves were scattered 
abroad, and. disunited. The previous identity of 
language explains its present resemblances: in 
the > confusion of the lips,’ we discpyer the origin 
of the variety in those resembling elements ; and 
for the multifarious diversity of wo rds, a sufficient 
cause appears, in the variety of habits ,apd cip? 
cumstances, consequent upon the dispersion.’— 
With respect to the figurative style of the ^lan- 
guage used by the author of the boqk pf Genesis, 
in describing . the event here recorded, I would 
remark* that the passage,—* And the Lord came 
down to see the city and the tower, ,which the 
children of men builded,’ — must be considered 
merely as a mode of speech, representing the 
ways of God’s providence, according to the gross 
ideas and language of the men of that day* The 
necessity and advantages of a separation of man- 
kind, and the wisdom of God in effecting tneir 
dispersion, are too obvious to be formally noticed, 
2, The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain.—? 
* The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot en- 
tered into Zoar, Then the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and tiro 
from the Lord out of heaven. And he overthrew 
those cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabi- 
tants of the cities, and that which grew upon the 
ground. And Abraham gat up early in themorn- 
ing to the place where he stood before the Lord; 
and he looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
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tdW^tfaffthfe lalridbfthfe plain, and beheld! and, 
lb, <he smoke of the country went up as thfe dmbke 
of a furnace/— Genesis xix. 23. 28. ' * v !i< * 

*° Tfrd tetfiavks and observations of travellers, tiho 
have" visited the plain of the Jordan, tend to 
^Wrigth^n* bitiP belief in the Mosaical acfcbtint of 
ihfe‘(festifdW?6n of these cities. 

The length of the Dead Sea fe about siity miles, 
its Width varying from six tb ten thiles. “It is 
extraordinary that rM« Outlet to this lake has been 
discovered; but it supposed thkf therb mu$t‘bfe 
softie subterraneous passage into the Mediter- 
ranean. Strabo says, that thbrb wfe a traditibh 
of the inhabitants of the cburttfy abodfthe B&ad 
Sea, that there' We^eihirt&en cities here, of which, 
Sodom was the chief; and that the lake was made 
by earthquakes' and eruptions dffife,and hot snf- 
phureouS and 1 ’ bittimhrous waterS^; atid* that the 
cities swalldW^d 'tip by ' th^l^Piboete’* 

wweii iwis^vw ? n fo j,,i ° 

The valley of thd Jhr; which h'te^Wpid slb^ 
southward, frdniltft^ of' Tlberi a£ ; to 
Sea, appears to conti^\i4 db^^4lii^ frdtn the 
southern extremity of the latter fat ils 1 the Bed 
Sea. The valley El Arab a is a continuation of 
the Jbr, which may be said to extend from the 
Red Sea to the sources of the Jordan. The valley 
of that river widens about Jericho, and its in- 
closing hills are united to a chain of mountains, 
which open and enclose the Dead Sea. At the 
southern extremity of the Sea, they again ap- 
proach, and leave between them a valley similar 
to the northern Jor, in shape ; but which the want 
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of. water.pmhes I*,4£s«itt, whife thfe Jordananddt* . 
numerous,. .toibfltflfy.MrSwls wpdw/Ul* other/ a> : 
fertile , pla| Vrr‘ E^Mmgebefct on the eastern .sbote i > 
of tpe; eastern golf pftbe RedSeayOr'gulfof, 
A^bfti fle^r ,the ,top .of, the gjulf,-wbtenoe; thedry,, 
ancient bed of the. Jordan, may. be traced ad far. , as. . < 
thp Df-ad $ea. , -*-P»reMard#. , J Travels, ht-Sifrid. i ' 

‘ jhiS| prolongation, of the vaUey of . the Jordan, i. 
which, PPWpIfites , a [longitudinal Separation! ,«fin 
Syria, je^teudjng fprithree hundred miles finoib the.'i 
soivrpj?s,p£, tjiat piy.er.U) .the, eastern, .branch nfdhe w 
Red Sea, is a most important feature, ia thei geon,,; 
graphy ,of the Pioly,, Land, —indicating that \tbe 
Jordan once discharged itself into the Red Sela,.-. , 
and confirming the | troth of that great volcanic t 
convulsion, described in Genesis xix., which inters i 
rupted, the course, ,qf the rivet,' fr^whicb converted' 
into, a lake, the fertile, plain occupied by the. cities. 1 i 
of Adma.i^eboin, Sqidpin> and Gomorjrah,and 
which changed , all .the .valley to the southward of 
that district intQaaandydesert.’-n-J^ditwfs Brefhce • 
to Burckhardt's Travels. \\ ., - / . 

3 . BtitfX WQterA °f •Marah.-r-f&o Moses brought 
Israel .ftomthn Red Sea. and they went outihto •' 
the afiWeW^s efiSbuc; and they went, three days 
in the wilderness, and found, no water. And when r 
they came to Marah, they cpuld not drink, of the 
waters of ^larah, for they, were bitter: therefore ; 
the .name of it, wns called Marah.’ ExoduB, xv» 
22 , 23 ,. ...... . ...... 

‘ Thewater of the well pf.Uowara is so hitter, .that. . . . 
men.cannot.drinkit), and even'camels, if not very . 
thirsty, .refusedn, tfste.it.,., From AyouniMOusa,-^ !> 
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a little’scwath the top Of the 'Gulf df Stiefc;— to’ 
the wettof HOvvaia, werhadtfaveWddfift^ert hours 
andaiquarter. 1 Befsrpitt^ to this distance, it ap- 
pears! probable'that this is the desert* of three d£yis, ' 
menltionbdintfee settptures to have been erdssed ' 
by the Isr aelites* ittiraediately after their passing 
the Bed^Sea, and at the end of which, they arrived 
at Miraft. >l»mov$ag with a whole nation, the 
march <ittay r ^ell be supposed to have occupied 1 ' 
three daye; bttd the bitter well at Marah, which' " 
was^eetened’by Moses, corresponds exactly with* ' 
that of Hb^ra.^J57«re*Aarrff. 

4J EHih 1 .—* And they came to Etim, where Were - 
twelve wells if Water, and three score and ten 
palm trbes : and they encamped there by the wa- 
tera/*^Ekodus, xv. 27. 

*The valley of Gharendal, two hours beyond 1 
Hewara, where are wells among* date trees, seems 
evidently to be the station named Elim, which was 
next to Marah, and at which the Israelites found 
‘twelve wells of water, and three score and ten 
palm trees.’ — Burckhardt . 

5. Manna and Quails.^ And the children of 
Israel said unto Moses and Aaron, would to God 1 
we- had died by the hand of the Lord in the land ’ 
of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh pots, and when 
we did’ eat bread to the full; for ye have brought 1 ' 
us forth into this wilderness, to kill this whole' v -' 
assembly' with hunger.— And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, I have heard the murmurings of - ' 
the children of Israel, speak unto them, saying*, 
at even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye 1 
shaft heflllid with -bread; and ye shall know that L li; 
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iid^ih'fce'mprnlti^ ttiede# \af rbdffdkbldut thd‘ 
K6si '’AM 'when thfr deW thht'ft* wasjJ'&fle libj' 
IteMd, dpbtf 'ih’efak^t' ‘ tfrtf ^vfrdfeVntey there lay ; 

afe srrikll as tKVftdhf ffofet‘bh’ 
the ^'roundl 1 A’ftd when thd childretiof Istael saW - 
ifjI'ftidV'saldbftfe <0 anbthbriit fS tti anha : fcir tfteV' 
^t’hbt whdrlt vtak. ‘ And MbSebskJd utitb'ttebm, 
fKte J i£ W’tfokd' WHitfi the tofd ; hirfh£iv6h'tfftf 

xta. sv-n^-ra: ' -7 J ‘7 

» ^t^Vterha^blfe thilfthh VaWeit fcT l ShMlfti ,l 'aHd ! 

VirllhyFbifan, ttti 6 mSm 
iftthe p6hinsiilh hdi^retftatirtais g^therta^oih 
beft}\ythe ftiinkrtek 1 tire£s; cof 5 1 e'xa Wiih tflirt 1 
part' \Jt tnede^i+of %HA!j ¥A J whikh'MBse^ forty g$$$ 

m m m%t 



tft4 vklia^ fehi^iidiri khd 1 Ji req uirc^ thb ifav^f- f 

w ] i*> ( t*tos m ^bnife 1 mam m : fe* i m & 1 

afl^^vii^’Ofciireydar, Od \^6 are^WfbrinVd tb^t 

trie 1 Ifradites 1 rnuMf aid, ’ W IbiiWAV 

‘ Itnirfeftfee 1 'flocks 6f ' tfi6 bifrd Katta, a ^pbbles of 
paritfd&e, dtf the borders o^ftie desert, somn Wt 
the (Dead Sea; sufjpbsed to be the qUail offfi 1 
I^aeiftes. 1 ! Atkb boys often kiH two* Or thtee i at f * 
vt tithe, by merely throtrihg a stick at thenk/^p 1 

titoitemw?' '" fhu ' r " • " “ ", l ; 


4 * the uhbelii^er Will here conUnd/ berha 


iV 


iha&hikhas the substance called rrianna/is an a- } 
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ttyral g^d^iop of ^ country, and th*t great 
flocks i of qubits still visit that neighbourhood, the 
miraculous! part of the narration ceases at once ; 
anci "wat the preservation of the Israelites wa$ 
owing, rather* to the peculiar circumstances of the- 
cpuptry thr^^gh which they journeyed, than to 
any Di vjne interference. This objection does not* 
as it seems to me, set aside the miraculous cir* 
cumstances pf the case. And I would observe^ in 
replying to ft, that this testimony of a recent tra** ; 
veller, substantiates the jfact of manna falling in T 
the , depei;^ and thaf it used as food *— ttyt \t is 
syye?f wiie.n fresh foy , in another place, be says, 
4 d tmms, satyr after being kept two days/ The 
ipiraculousjcifcnmstances seem to have consisted, 
first, hi the inpnense quantity collected, which, 
from the Mpsaical account, appears to have been : 
much mojrp than cpuld now be gathered in any 
one district sepondly, in the shorter tpne of its 
keeping fresh", 4 bet no man leave of it till the 
morning. . Notwithstanding they hearkened not 
unto SJoses y but some of them left if until the 
morning, and it bred worms, and stank: and Mo«; 
ses was wroth with them /—thirdly* jn the, gather* 
ing of a double quantity on the sixth day* which; 
continued to be fit for use on the seventh day ; so 
that the sabbath might be spept as a day of rest 
fourthly, in none being found on the seventh day \ 
and, lastly, in the continual supply^ throughput} 
the year, duripg a period of nearly forty years; 
whereas it is now collected only in the, months of 
May and } June, The same may' be said of <the 
qu mls-^what^pey pr ih esequaifswerer- with respect 
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to the quantity found and the length of time of the 
supply. And herein was the extraordinary inter- 
terposition of Providence as fully manifested, as if 
neither quail nor manna had been, previously, or 
subsequently, known in the country. 

6. The Plague of Fiery Serpents . — ‘ And the 
people spake against God, and against Moses, 
wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt to 
die in the wilderness? for there is no bread, neither 
is there any water; and our soul loatheth this light 
bread. And the Lord sent fiery serpents among 
the people, and they bit the people ; and much 
people of Israel died.’ — Numbers, xxi. 5, 6. 

On the shores of the eastern branch of the Red 
Sea, or Gulf of Akaba, Burckhardt writes thus : 
‘ Before us lay a little bay, which we skirted, the 
sands on the shore every where bore the impression 
of the passage of serpents, crossing each other in 
many directions, and some of them appeared to be 
made by animals whose bodies could riot be less 
than two inches in diameter. Ayd, the guide, told 
me that serpents were very common in these parts; 
that the fishermen were much afraid of them, and 
extinguished their fires in the evening before they 
went to sleep, because the light was known to at- 
tract them. As serpents are so numerous on 
this side, they are probably not deficient towards 
the head of the gulf on its opposite shore, where 
it appears the Israelites passed, when they jour-* 
neyed from ‘Mount Hor, by the way of the Red 
Sea, to compass the land of Edom,’ and when 
the ‘ Lord sent fiery serpents among the people. 
Burckhardt, in a note, in another place, says, that 
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‘the Arabic translation of the Pentateuch has, 
4 serpents of burning* bites,’ instead of ‘fiery ser- 
pents.’ It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
miraculous circumstances of the case, consist in 
the method of cure resorted to for those who had 
been bitten. * And Moses made a serpent of brass, 
and put it upon a pole,’ as the Lord had command- 
ed him, *artd it came to pass, that if a serpent had 
bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of 
brass, he lived.’ 

7. Consequences of the Wars and Victories of 
Joshua and of David . — It was the opinion of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who took great pains to correct the 
ancient chronology, that Cadmus, the Phoenician, 
who founded the kingdom of Thebes, and first in- 
troduced a knowledge of alphabetical writing into 
Greece, fled with his followers from his country, 
in consequence of the disasters brought upon it by 
the wars and victories of David. There is, doubt- 
less, much difficulty in satisfactorily settling the 
chronology of such ancient times: which is, in- 
deed, evident from this circumstance, that other 
chronologists, of which the learned Bochart is one, 
have placed the flight of Cadmus four hundred 
years earlier. The fixing of it, however, at this 
earlier period, still affords circumstantial evidence 
in favour of the Jewish records ; inasmuch as it 
makes Cadmus cotemporary with Joshua, whose 
invasion of Canaan, and repeated victories over 
the kings and princes of that, and the surrounding 
countries, would cause many to flee from the scene 
of such disasters, and establish colonies or king- 
doms in more peaceful regions. 
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' ■.a Satmt mdnBHimvfiBetommb Bk+km ■ 

-The > scriptuvaktoeportrof rkmtasigamdbfidMlHn 
have furnished the! unbeliever svj^tabdwdbRtsoiia- 
ter for objection. — 1, He conceives it toriM «*aid- 
/paasible that the reign el Sctooaoa, Overs* ibalcren 
and moustaMOita i» .eoti»ttjt/a^th«*[nowTdalUld 
dudee; Ooufadbetda aglsndidf as Sfao»acwpt«r car ds 
•scribe iti(« baSo.be tte: taadlkm 
«Upiace$|,o» Ithe fMtbw-itri^{th«.flt 0 el>faafitIfiMr 
a powerful *»A spiettdW g owc hjtfi tJiisuhaup 
•ever/ jrioshdjMQg*Uttb«s*fttd) ,m*mfte*a ndin gid lr 
evidene&hfctHe <tontr»mi*diinh,. indeed, 
tends, to b*tffl;QanftSitoa,i»e sbouicbeliUiaenrt.tiwt 
the kingdom tof Solomon ■ vtaSf confined -toiwhbti is 
now cfttiel J*J«ft/or,Fa4estio<e*n / '■•* o*u>v» -,.i* 
His father, David, : as .Iht iPridentuU, mbb ‘-Oovb 
nexion,’ observes*, laid tho fovwdaiieo.of a*,«ery 
•great and powerful wooaccbyj, having conquered 
the kingdom of Edocfa , which, nart cadc d fawn tba 
southern parts of Judfiato tbe coastaol the. Red 
Sea. ‘And David put garrisons in Edem;4hwjugi*r 
out all Edom, put he- garrisons, , and aU,.thgy eif 
Edom became David’s servants.’ , He thus bee tana 
master of two sea port , towns ep the Rod Seat 
namely, Elath and Erioogeber. Andnot Edoca 
only was subject to hjs power ; tor countries of 
great extent, to the, eflpt,and north-east of Jwiea» 
seem to have been in jtbe same condition. After 
recording a battle with the Syrians, the historian 
says, ‘Then David put garrisons in Syria of Da* 
mascus, and the Syrians became seevantato David.’ 
Therefore it is a misrepresentation, and aconoea la- 
ment of the truth, to say that Solomon reigned 
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'•■IMIENiefe ^vhb 'te t tetiek^'thteeKMfier c«^b- 

'eotetitutedrhis 

it -i 'df .1 - .„,m, t >•;.,(/, io't V 1 

‘i v&$ i ft te fiifehaagaid -td h* vebeenBcnum idnted by 
bhi fcd fewM ii priti eeyarafe fertile ettom ^o^ctieG. 

-fifatT'if Tf»feg*f« -refedtof^Prkle*o* , » touted 
tooite-Wsbal* ted 'Hunt aH>«dob'Abjfedtionhiare 
M^iwil l te to 11 Ha^rf a dlw arid telerai® ter, 
•fwaitedit fb$r<SMB«cfs tefcetWa those i riches ^rere 
-d)|(i|n^b: it *The dew#/ Bays be, *h*dy' otsbattime, 
titfqtM -tradewith the people of thfeofepailiefti 
teiMtetehtfedy 1 - carried on through (to* 'Red Sea 
*ild'4fcei i Sftpait»>t>fBabelmandel. IliCytraded to 

the coasts of Afrieay 1 hnd to 1 Arabia; Persia, 'fetid 
te d te, abfemohest bodhtf iis efthcrforld/ 7 -<* t 
'i'Su* lt'mfey be Said that the* Jews 1 wdre 4hA - ac- 
tedloped^ ter nfetigadon.whieh wwotd! tender 'it 
Id tp o teb fo 4of them to mtdge su£h 'voyages: 4fetb 
WbrtiM hfev«rfecotrfle>torttie : ici'ipttfl<fe$ fiM'fehox- 
teteftifai. ' *&ing Satetnea Wade &‘ kk+f of ships 
«’ Eeie n^eber, which * is 'beside'EMh; erf thd-sHbre 
feftheRedSefej in the land ofEdbhn Atid Ifirhrfi, 
kiAJ rfMrytfe,' Sftot,- lit thet tifttyV bis sfcfrvan tij* fcbip- 
nte-ihM hWf knowledge of the sea, 1 *with tfhe sor- 
VfeirtS' W Solomon.'-^lst Kings, -hr. 20, 27; ‘'The 
kiflg had art sea a nfevy'Of fbarshish wdfofhe’naVy 
af'Hiram: onee in 5 three years Cntne'thfe riaVy of 
Tharehish, • bringing- gold, And sifter' iVOry, atid 
»fte, fehd'pefeeocks. So Icittg Soidtton eiceeded 
alh thrf hingfeof the earth for'rk&es and fer #fe_ 
dbwt’i In fact, ' it 1 was the excellent 'tffeddtfi 'df 
Sokimen: fully as' tnodh as his riches, which' fohtifcd 
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ncLour 'of his 

/oritfi vjqo/u 

^ngdorn haa 

to® <W$ 

^p^ptre of . thi$. monarch, wp $till ^ar;of som^j 
APPSliWflPf WWainsof ^•a^cient nchM 

ofdH4 es M» n '»Ajwm% 

w® us ^ m. %> fe|yn(,ft 

fiftgr^sed %, cqffifawe, 

te 

P9iFerful d.ieapsed.hpr tp, ;lm<$jfle ,^ongsf Jijl 
Wdipt*. it npedlp^ to.s^, ^aus^^em^ 
*,.JWfter rpcp^ed vniprOfape ppfafe 

U*mia tUpipps inclmpdto ftflifft 

J-, help, ffi«t tp oop , little ^itip^^l ',tePO^ , 
•wared: ,bisrt<wy, , which,. , while, it. 'e4^W9^; 0 e^ 
agreement between the two,, viUperheps su^gc^t. 
to him, that the scriptpflal . ap^pnt ftf fthfl hphfl? 
andtsplepdpw qf ^plpmpftVfefgp mqy po^b^,^ 


hobad agsepted, entire ^gge^tiops., if^h, ip 

fQreteJUpg the ^uia of Tyfft. ascribes her a?, fthp, 

c$pwping pjty, iwhosei pierchapts are princes,, whpjsp 
traffickers are th* hppopun^blp.of the earth,’ Atypjj 
therefore, are lohjpctipps. Raised against the nphps 
3 pd magnihceppe of. tpe Jewish prince,, when tj^ejf 
may be satisfactorily tr aped to tbe,«aine spptce^ 

sfa r those ftpflv whieh.. /Tyre dprived herg Jfi, .?$ 

the, ifcttptwrpssay, ,he, pot only had ^ 
ip^.ppast, hut, had pJaopd gprrisow #0 J¥«F?3 
4ea,port towns, ,thetp,U ,po further Qap^e ,^ 
Wik or, dppbt;, ffir, ,ppdpr tbe^e .ci^cpp^hfftfifi?? 
•fwlea- vas flush mo^ W^.tp, heftpw?, a 
aod iPftWPrfo* rtvdioflt I%?w Iftft 

sid9ib'.^hmr,JhttKi(M j mtflFh ! a>^tP6hB®5W 
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'te tiffed V tii^ 

ol^w^cKy Sap ! Dr/ PBcocike, cfjdl, never- 
dlelesL 7 ft give J . * l &oie iWo ‘ poWetftil princes^ N6* 
BffiHfaanezia^ add AfeX^nder the ' Gredt, mkftfc 
ffiad 1 ‘any bther'state irf lire pdUhe df All 
PjrVw!^ ana tW, fie 7 atttiWiife^ro the poW<W 
jeommerO^ bWtows 1 upbh a ' riritiorf. TTifc 
a Spl e n dt> a t bf iSofdmdfiV r6?<}j“W Will ap- 
pear afflf mor£ pfofiablri, Wbbri We VOnSi&eiV that 
WD^, fK, gBtw{tfetaiidirfff 1 &e u 'miUxltoi"ti> 

ri&if *An Wkfrf 

. priWbV^ Ati& fie^ iridripbif dbfibri* ffolri tirt 

fotSVbesj We 1 tfbtiiftieV cW of Me 6 a at; Whilehi iA 
fidd etWlched Jtrdfea, 'attd tfyre, hud 
SKpmV * fiiit 1 whlefi 1 by ftte fcbvoifctibftfe Of httfnatt 

imSufflh dfes^bdfedtHbw 13 - ■•<<■ »•- 
^On d tfieW8 J ^» btite'Mtfy ttttkigfV Whfcli 
ilie* Wri&^re^irir fnillfcr W&re! WWd ©fifty ednVeyedj 
tfie late IrMefftti JAW6 ti-AV^llCr 1 BdtcWhatdt tnrikCi 
tfi& { folfoWIH^ 5 tettiif TFK6 ‘ ! 6<rtst6hce ofthe 

valley Et ^afid, 1 ffib ^Rade^h 1 Birnea, perhaps; 
6? tfie dppdtfr^ td h£ V6 1 b66n dtikiiotrti 

fi&tfi Ib ^afibldti^ 6to’ct tkodierfi gOO^plitefs, <&1& 
{boi/gti ft^forifis * A. ^dtftinefil feattiro in thd 
fbpdgrapliy 1 ‘of* ; S jbrt d J add Ardbia Pett&A/— After 
ifiennofilii^' ltd blfihfi tb* the^bofFce of travellers; 
fi<? ia^, * Akatft,' difi&ifirigeteer, might be reached 
W eight ‘dayi bJjTtfie Same road by Which the cote- 
ifihhftkWbfi WAs aadlehtl^ kept up between Jeftf- 
hrfd her' depehdebciesr on tne'Red'Se&^foir 
tliiS itf botb thb^eair^t aridthd’inbst CbttifiiodJotfe 
&>ut&, arid it 1 Was fif this valley* that the treastrrd 
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ctf Ophi* were probably «&^&teft><io 
bouses of Solomon.* ‘ Speikftig ' of ^h&WWeafm 1 { ft? 
the same commerce itt after tSUrts; &ntt^bf i ft!l 
effects, he Says ;• •* Thtf 1 vestiges 1 } of elM 

the apparent’ d&te of the architecture * art v WkdV 
Mousa, ate Conformable With the riem&ittS r 6f tm 
history of PefTk; ! found in Strkbdj ^fromWItoUrlt 
appears that preVTolisto the reigilbf AUefustUS^W 
under the lattter Ptolemies, a very laCge' pO^tlftft 
of the coththerbe of AMfiii' aftfl'^hiy; pm&k 
through Petra tft the Mediterrahbkny 1 WdSl tKfi# 
arums of camels were required to ‘ftOWCUy'* the 
mhfihattdtteflrbba teuce Come, k port on the ^ed 
Sea, thrbiigh Tetrk to ^hiiioColurar, now El Atish^ 
9. Andi&nt fertility bf Pcttestihe .^ Thft country 
which, by Divine appointment, had been assigned 
to the Israelites, had always been represented to 
them as one of extreme fertility. Itt ' the promise 
made tb Abraham, it Was emphatically* described 
as 4 a land flowing with milk and honey/ Wheh 
Moses had brought the people near to the borders 
ofiti' he despatched spies to examine it and to 
bring specimens of its choicest fruits. 4 And be 
you of g&btt 1 courage/ says he, 4 and bring of the 
fruit of the land. Now the time was the time of 
the first ripe grapes.’-^- 4 And they came unto the 
brook of EshcoV, and cut down from thence a 
branch with bne cluster of grapes, and they bare 
it between two upon a staff ; and they brought of 
the pomegranates, and bf the figs.*— And they said, 
we came ufito the land whither thou sentest us, 
and surely it floweth With milk and honey? ahd 
this is the fruit of it.’— Numbers xiii. Now, the 
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go b M iwtff t.bgbftViUog .due dflfplMQ 1 mW% of Ju(fea» 
refuses,t®creditA wptid pfjhis testipjpoy^he tells 
yptq 4h^,, jjie, ^e.entj^,. destitute of 
«Hl» s^4«pi^i^AO^jp ; bpl) the ; tAi^n^wssh«4. 
b)$p|mi^ jpck.. .AndLspping thisphe, asserts that 
%> scriptural, descriptions, <of, t^e n p^ojpised land 
ar^wfcuewntl shall .proceed, fequofe a few te$i-, 
n>pufea.,aS :to , the- aociept, and. even, the, existing 
fertility of Jjudea, which,, fpay, perhaps .cause it tp 
appear thtd the. inferences of,the nnhnlie ( v.er, feoip 
any present , , appparwcef/of its barren. jasounfejfl^, 

are erroneous. . ... „ 

i fir. Pocooke, the; eastern .feawelier!, qnpfes front, 
Josephus: * This place, Gethsemane„wa§ formerly 
covered with olive trees* but it is new without any 
improvement ‘and any one who ,see^ the def- 
late country about Jerusalem, may conclude what, 
a sad alteration all these pacts have undergone 
since the time of Josephus, who saysy that the, 
whole territory abounded with trees.’ 

Again; ‘ The high rocky bills cut infq terrace s ¥ 
were formerly cultivated, and doubtless produced . 
both corn and wine.’ , 

‘Of the. ancient fertility of the vineyards for 
which. Bozra was celebrated even, in the days, of, 
Moses, and which are commemorated by the Greek, 
medals of the place,, not a vestige remains. There , 
is scarcely a tree in. the neighbourhood, of, the 
town, iand the twelve or fifteen families who npw., 
inhabit ft cultivate nothing, but w;hpftt,, harley^and , 
horse-beans. A number of line’ , rpsn-tpees grow 
wild.ampngthe ruins, pf thp,to 1 fln T %T f h{nrc*^ardf. 1 

1 ' • / ■ ' > ■■ i ,rl 'mu f . ' n |.j ii kil^ >, i y| ■ 
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!- In thecdhritry ,both east and west of Aei Jdrdatt, 
occlir vent tracts of land covered; with twined 
towrts. M. JBurckhardt says* ,it isetidemt that 
the whole of the couhtry must have been .&&.+ 
treimdy well cultivated, hi order to affpird smhi 
sistence io the iohabitaats of sp many t6wna.> lb 
repeatedly speaks Of the amazing abundance nof 
grapes, and ofothetjfine fruits which ate produced 
even amongst the mountains* wheresoever a shel* 
teririg rock has prevented the soil from being 
washed away by the wintry torrents* : » a 

Dr. Pococke, speaking of the lamentably al* 
tered state of Judea, and ofthe amazingly oppres- 
sive and diabolical government with which it 
has been cursed* says, in words to this effect*— 
that neglect produced by a, system of taxation 
which sweeps away the fruits of the peasant’s 
labour, has, from year to year, suffered the heavy 
rains to wash all the soil from the mountains, and 
from the terraces cut in them, whereby the indus- 
trious Jewish husbandman cultivated the ground 
to their very tops \ and that it is hence, they now 
present their bare and stony appearance, 

10. Coincident customs.— 6 At Aosto,’ says Dr. 
Pococke, < we found the patriarch’s brother sitting 
under a tree. I alighted and sat awhile with him, 
and he invited me to stay all night. The custom 
of sitting under trees at this time, and many others 
I had observed, led me to reflect on the great 
resemblance there is between the manners and 
simplicity ofthe ancients, and those of the eastern 
people at this day. — Thus, we see Abraham in the 
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plains bfMamre, desiring the thtee angels to i*est 
themselves under the tree. Fine meal was made 
ready for them, kneaded and baked on the hearth ; 
and wow it is the Custom to make bread whenever 
they eat, and they bake it on iron hearths, Which 
are heated, or oh the embers. It is usual also to 
serve/to sitter stand by the guests without eating 
with them; and so Abraham set the butter and 
milk, and the calf that was dressed, before them, 
and stood by them under the tent when they did 
eat : the wife Sarah also did not appear, but stood 
in the tent within the door, according to the Cus- 
tom amongthe eastern women at this time.’ 

* When I returned from viewing the town, 
Esbeley the sheik and the elders Were sitting in 
the gate of the city, after the aneient manner, 
and I sat awhile with them.’ — Dr. Pococke’s 
Travel*. 

‘And Jacob served seven years for Rachael; 
and they seemed unto him but a few days, for the 
love he had to her.’— Gen. xxix. 20. ‘The sum 
paid to the father of a bride/ says Burckhardt, ‘ is 
generally betweenaix and eight hundred piastres : 
young men without property are obliged to serve 
the father five or six years as menial servants, in 
compensation for the price of his daughter/ 

■ ‘ Now when Jacob saw that there was corn in 
Egypt, Jacob said unto his softs* why do you look 
one upon another? and he said, behold, 1 have 
heard that there is corn in Egypt : get you down 
thither, and buy for ns from thence ; that we may 
live, and not die.— ‘-Geb. xiii. 1,2. 
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, IJgypt is. still the granary .q$ the east, during, 
times of scarpity* « The Arabs of the .Arabian 
peninsula, especially dipse on f the eastern, sfcofle, 
occasionally send caravaas to Cairo in search PC 
com. 9 ^BurckhardVs Travels* . . f n ^ <*** 

This collection of drcamstantial evidence, rhoar^ 
i ug upon some, of the most remarkable and ,i#t{EN^ 
reding of the ancient scripture narratives, ! deeper 
to be sufficient for oar purpose > It wid show sucfi< 
as are, either unaccustomed, or as have not nppwv.* 
tunity, to examine into subjects so intimat^ly con* 
nectedwith man’s spiritual hopes and prospqptfe 
that there is good reason to believe, that the won* 
derful events recorded in the sacred history, are 
not, as the unbeliever asserts, mere fictitious tales^ 
got up to flatter national pride and vanity $ but 
that they formed links in the chain of t God’s pro* . 
vidence towards a particular nation, and that they 
were appointed as means to bring about his in** 
scrutable purposes. 

But, says the objector, notwithstanding that the , 
evidence, in favour of the scripture narratives,, 
does, with respect to particular parts, appear to 
be so forcible as to silence cavil ; still there are, 
certain passages containing relations, so impno* 
bable and irrational, that no degree of faith can/ 
render them perfectly acceptable and unspst 
pected; and these tend to destroy the influence 
of the rest, by casting their baneful shade , <qvf$t r 
them. As these jare jp$f,$uch passages y , as 
unbeliever is eager to .quote, m ojdei; tQ.mako , 
the Bible appear to be an absurd . and ia fictitious. 
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vJ^%-'^otftt^ dfetf 'of theiWin thii'pl*&s; 10 
ft ’4s weff-kSoWn' t« Sdhol^ 1 tottfatav' 
objefctMhable pafeslges do “ndt hebtisBarir^ Wtft'Af 
the meaning given td the 1 fedgllsk tender, by ffiB 
andlfebfc tfeUMatarti Cf m BiMe , J ahd whim, Of $o 
renderings df tar* passage, ■ the 1 bae 1 is tSOnttaty ’ 

nMSftfe W'WrtftpghHatf, ^hd‘ ffie 
attil¥a«o{fe#,Ui.e^er7'tiW« 1 Is' bbiind; OftibfcesSlly’ ' 
«h(l*ttffefe¥ th* liftl«tl t! -•' 1)1 '< 

tW tKh« 'tbfet 1 &lWihg W Eo# #it&' ‘ '■•*> >• 

•IV ’•Bfi/t Udt»»wife ! Idi)kfeatrd«ifi ' 

and she bebitae' tr fflllkr* ’ tofsah.’-J-GOn. xi^i I S86i i 
MVP'Bellanit, 1 in hlS 1 trahshrtioft Of the BiM^j f#* ' 
nf#fks upon the 1 pasSitge^ that ‘ ‘'there- IS 1 ho‘ ground 
dttd in ’ ebrlpttil^ 1 or teason; ftir believing thtrt 
the* 'triffe 1 of Lot ■ was turned ihto' a* pilhar of salt; J 
That had tfafe been the 1 c&Se, h r wdtrfd 1 have re* 
quired a perpetual miracle to have preserved this 
monument; for salt of whatsoever kind, is 'Soluble 
by water, and therefore it could not long have 
remained in the form of a pillar, to Convince 1 
posterity, as many weak people have supposed, 
that she was thus punished for her disobedience.* 
And after a long and interesting criticism, ‘ in' ' 
which he well supports his view of the passage, he 
concludes, * That it was recorded as a' memorial 1 
that the wife of Lot chose to abide with the iin* ' 
believers, of the posterity of Lot,— among the 
idolaters, rather than qnit the devoted city to' 
reside With the worshipers of God,’ ' 
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2. Samson and the Foxes. — c And Samson went 
and caught three hundred foxes, and took fire-- 
brands, and turned tail to tail, and put a firebrand 
in the midst between two tails. And when he had 
set the brands on fire, he let them go into the 
standing corn of the Philistines, and burnt up 
both tfie shocks, and also the standing corn, with 
the vineyards and olives.’ — Judges xv. 4. 5. After 
speaking of the ridicule that had been cast, upon 
the passage, and, indeed* of the improbability of 
the circumstances here related, the learned Dr. 
Kennicott proceeds to show, that it will admit of 
a totally different translation. ‘The word here 
rendered foxes, signifies also handslul. — Admit- 
ting this version, we see — that Samson took three 

j J (t /> jff f\ 1 1 Jill I 

hundred handsful, or sheaves of corn, and one 
hundred and fifty firebrands — that he turned the 
sheaves end to end, and put a firebrand between 
the two ends in the midst — and then, setting the 
brands on fire, sent the fire into the standing corn 
of the Philistines,’ 

3. David and the Inhabitants of Rabbah . — ‘ And 

David gathered all the people together, and went 
to Rabbah, and fought against it, and took it. — 
And he brought forth the people that were there- 
in. and put them under saws, and under harrows 
of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them 
pass through the brick-kilns: and thus did he 
unto all the cities of the children of Ammon/ — 
2d Sam. xii. 31. ‘ In the transaction mentioned 

here, David is made guilty of more than barbarian 
cruelty, not only putting his captive enemies to 
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death, but inflicting on them the most shocking 
and lingering tortures; but, I believe, without a 
proper foundation. The passage may be trans- 
lated thus, ‘And he brought forth the people, 
that were therein, and put them to the saw, and 
to iron harrows, and axes of iron, and made them 
to pass to, or removed them to, the brick-kiln 
that is, he put them to these servile employments, 
and reduced them to a state of slavery/ — Simp- 
son's Essays. 

^Destruction of the Syrians at Apliek . — ‘ And 
the children of Israel slew of the Syrians an 
hundred thousand footmen in one day. But the 
rest fled to Apliek, into the city; and there a wall 
felt upon twenty and seven thousand of the men 
that were left/ — 1st Kings xx. 30. Dr. Kennicott, 
in remarking upon this passage, says, that by 
the omission of a letter, for which, there is the 
authority of many Hebrew MSS. the word, here 
translated a wall, becomes very different in signi- 
fication. It may be rendered heat ; in Chaldee, 
scorching heat ; and in Arabic, by a destructive 
burning wind. These renderings all concurring 
to establish the sense of a burning wind , eminently 
blasting and destructive. ‘God maketh his an- 
gels winds, or maketh the winds his angels;* that 
is, — his messengers, for the performance of his will. 
Thevenot says, ‘in the year 1658, in one night, 
there were killed by a scorching wind twenty 
thousand men/ And the same writer says, ‘in 
the year 1665, by the east wind called 8 a mi el, 
four thousand men perished/ 

Dr. feenniebtt on relating 1 f ’thes^ facte/ 
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* Upon the whole, 1 conclude, that, as Thevenot has 
mentioned two great multitudes destroyed by this 
burning wind, so has holy scripture recorded the 
destruction of two much greater multitudes by a 
similar cause : and therefore, that we may trans- 
late the words in question thus: but the rest fled 
to Aphek, into the city ; and a burning wind fell 
upon twenty and seven thousand of the men that 
were Xeh’-r-Remark* on select Passages of the 
Old Testament > 

These are a few, out of many, passages, usually 
quoted by. the unbeliever, for the purpose of 
bringing contempt and ridicule upon the scrip- 
tures. 1 notice them in order to remind both him, 
and the persons whom he may have endeavoured 
to turn from the faith, that there are good grounds 
for supposing, that, in the present advanced state 
of biblical criticism, and of a more intimate know- 
ledge of the languages in which the scriptures are 
written, most, if not all, the objectionable passa- 
ges, may be rendered perfectly consistent and 
credible. It is the duty of the impugners of the 
scriptures to take advantage of the aids which the 
researches of such men as Kennicott, and Simpson, 
and Lowth, and Bellamy, have placed within their 
reach, before they cite as absurd and untrue, that 
which may prove to be only the injudicious ren- 
dering of the translators of earlier times.# 


* Tbe Her. C. Wellbeloved, Theological Tutor of Manchester 
College, York, it rendering an essentia] service to tbe cause of religion 
by n new translation of the ancient scriptures, several parts of which 
hire been published. 
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• From the evidence of the authenticity of the 
scripture narratives, which is derived from their 
agreement with natural and civil history, I pass 
on, Thirdly, to another powerful species of testi- 
mony, namely, the fulfilment of the scripture pro- 
phecies. The agreement, indeed, between the 
prediction and its accomplishment, has, in many 
cases, been so complete and remarkable, that the 
unbeliever has had no other means of evading the 
manifest inference to be deduced therefrom, than 
that of asserting that the alleged prophecy was 
written after the event which it pretends to foretel 
had taken place. This is a favourite mode of at- 
tack with the impugners of the scriptures. 'Ihere 
is a- boldness and a recklessness in such assertions, 
by which they often secure a victory at the ex- 
pence of truth; and they are the more encouraged 
to persist in the practice, inasmuch as it is easy 
to cast suspicion upon the genuineness of aneient 
writings, but difficult to disprove their alleged 
spuriousness; while the defender of revealed truth 
is too aj*t to forget that the burden of proof ought 
to rest upon those who make such assertions, 
which, indeed, it is impossible that they can sub- 
stantiate, by either historical or any other evi- 
dence of whatsoever kind. 

While Babylon, was in the height of its glory, 
the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah foretold its 
destruction. Isaiah propliectes in these words: 
‘.Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
die Chaldees’ excellence, shall be as when God 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never 
be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
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generation to generation : neither shall the Ara- 
bian pitch tent there : neither shall the shepherds * 
make their folds there. But wild beasts of the 
desert shall lie there; and their houses shall be 
full of doleful creatures; and ostriches shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance tbere.’~~Isaiah xiii. 
19 — 21. ‘I will rise up against them, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, and cut off from Babylon tbe> 
name, and remnant, and son, and nephew. I will 
make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water: and I will sweep it with the besom of 
destruction/ — Isaiah xiv. 22,23. There are no 
grounds for disputing the universal testimony of 
all subsequent ages, and the opinion of the most 
learned chronologists of ancient and modern 
times, which agree in fixing the period of the 
delivery of this prophecy at about one hundred 
and eighty years before the taking of Babylon by 
Cyrus. About two hundred years after this event 
Alexander the Great made it the seat ofhis empire. 
Five hundred years later, in the time of Pausa- 
nias, the historian, nothing of Babylon remained 
but the walls: and about two hundred and twenty 
years after Pausanias, or in the year four hundred 
of the Christian era, which was eleven hundred 
years after the delivery of the prophecy, St. 
Jerome writes, that it was turned into a place to 
keep beasts in, to hunt. Soon after this period,' 
' Babylon became a mere recollection and a name, 
and to this day, the site upon which it stood is a 
matter of uncertainty and debate amongst the. 
most persevering and best informed travellers. 

«>. t ’ The destruction of- this magnificent city was 
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brought about by causes which it was impossible 
for the wisest man naturally to foresee or to con- 
jecture. It Is well known that the city which was 
built on each side of the Euphrates, was taken, in 
consequence of the stream of that river having 
been turned out of its channel into canals cut for 
the purpose by the invaders; which afforded 
Gyrus the means of inarching with his army up 
tile bed of the riveT, into the heart of the city, and 
of Surprising the Babylonians on a night of ge- 
neral feasting and riot* It seems, that after this 
diversion of the Euphrates from its ancient bed, 
nothing effectual Was done to restore it to Hs 
natural course, nor to guard against the injury 
that must necessarily result from its flowing in a 
new and irregular direction. And when Alex- 
ander returned from his Indian expedition, and 
had determined to make Babylon the metropolis 
of bis* empire, he found that the neglect to strip 
the canals and cuts that had been made, had So 
affected the stream of the Euphrates, that it was 
almost lost by reason of the great pools arid takes 
it filled. He therefore resolved to riiake good 
the banks of the river, and to turn all the water 
into its ancient channel * arid by this riieans to 
recover- a vast fract that was drowned* and to 
make the river a fence to the city itself, as it was 
when Cyrus took it. Brit his death put an end to 
this project, and none of his successors attempted 
iti The Consequence was* just what the pro- 
phet foretold: all the country was turned into 
pools of water^ and has been in that condition for 
many hundred years, so that it is not known With 
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certainty where Babylon stood. The mud and 
stagnant water have so destroyed the city and 
country, that neither * can the Arabian pitch his 
tent, nor the shepherd make his fold there.’ -In 
the time of Alexander, Babylon still possessed 
considerable magnificence, and, had he lived to 
execute his schemes respecting* It, the city might 
have been restored to its ancient power and 
splendour; but the providence of God had de- 
creed it to the destruction foretold by his servants 
the prophets. 

Whatsoever may be alleged by the unbeliever, 
as to the age of Isaiah’s prophecies, it is well 
known that they were in existence long before the 
time of Alexander the Great ; when no man could 
have supposed that Babylon itself, the city which 
could even then attract the regard of the con- 
queror of the east, and which lie determined to 
make the seat of his empire, would become 
4 a possession for the bittern, and pools of water:’ 
that it should 4 never be inhabited from genera- 
tion to generation; neither should Arabian pitch 
his tent, nor the shepherd make his fold there.* 
These are circumstances, which, even so late as 
Alexander’s day, no human wisdom could have 
foretold; therefore must the genuineness of the 
prophecy be admitted. 

The destruction of Tyre affords another proof of 
the genuineness of prophecy. The prophets Isaiah 
and Ezekiel both foretold its ruin while it flou- 
rished with its wonted splendour, and while such 
an event was, in all human probability, not likely 
to take place. Isaiah designates it, the 4 joyous 
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eity , whose antiquity is of ancient days: the crown- 
ing city, whose merchants are princes, whose traf- 
fickers are the honourable of the earth.* Never* 
tireless, 4 the Lord hath given a commandment 
against the merohant city, to destroy the strong 
holds thereof. Howl, ye ships of Tarshish: for 
your strength is laid waste.’ One hundred and 
twenty-five years after the delivery of this pro* 
pfcecy, Nebuchadnezzar besieged Tyre, and * brake 
down her towers, and destroyed her garrisons, and 
slew her people with the sword/ After seventy 
years of desolation which followed this disaster, 
Tyre fiourished again, and was restored to her 
ancientsplendour, as the prophet Isaiah predicted ; 
until Alexander, in his careter of war and conquest, 
effected Hs total and irrecoverable destruction 
The pTophet Ezekiel foretold the consequences of 
these disasters to Tyre, in the following remark- 
able wordst 4 Thus saith the Lord ; I will make 
thee like the top of a rock : thou shalt be a place 
to spread nets upon ; thou shalt be built no more/ 
Thereis undoubted evidence of the e&istencei of 
this prophecy of Ezekiel before Alexander’s day, 
when the final destruction of Tyre was accom- 
plished: and even then, the result here predicted 
was, humanly speaking, an improbable thing, 
since the sources of the trade, which had enriched 
Tyrey remained* and, with industry and pierseve- 
ranee, mighj> have again been the means of repairs 
ing her injuries, and of recovering some portion 
of her ancient prosperity. But the decree Was 
gone forth, as proclaimed by the prophet, -« thou 
Aalt be buUt no inor ^ n ih.ovi .*< >i; of 
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f Maundrdh in his Travels in Palestine and Syria, 
speaks of the present condition of Tyre : * On the 
north side it has only an old Turkish ungarrisoned 
t castle ; besides which you see nothing here but a 
mere Babel of broken walls, pillars, and vaults; 
there ibcing not so much as one entire house left. 
r Its present inhabitants are a few . poor wretches, 
harbouring themselves in the vaults, and subsisting 
chiefly upon fishing ; who seem to be preserved in 
this place by Divine Providence, as a visible ar- 
gument how God has fulfilled his word concerning 
4 Xyre,^-that it should be as 4 the top of a rock ; as 
a place tor fishermen to spread nets upon; and 
that it should be built no more/ 1 cite this pro- 
phecy as another proof of the authenticity of the 
ancient scriptures, inasmuch as no man could have 
predicted events and their consequences with such 
precision, unless God had inspired him with the 

requisite foreknowledge. 

1 deem it unnecessary to proceed with an ex- 
tended review of several other prophecies equally 
remarkable in their predictions and fulfilment, 
because, if revelation be established in one or two 
Stances, the objections of infidelity are destroyed. 
t Wjhi|e Egypt was a flourishing and powerful 
^Ifip^dom,, the prophet Ezekiel predicted that it 
§ljftuld become 4 the basest of the kingdoms; nei- 
Afyer, should it exalt itself any more above the 
jp^tions:’ which was literally fulfilled before it 
ceased to be, a nation. And again, he says, 4 Thus 
$^ith the Xord God : 1 will destroy the idols, and 
,1 will cause their images to cease; and there shall 
no more a prince of the land of Egypt:’ which 
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has been the state of this humbled and Oppressed 
country for ages* even down to "the present day: 

The prophecies of Daniel offer most illustrious 
proofs of the authenticity and divine character of 
the ancient scriptures. Many of his predictions 
were so plain and so literally fulfilled, that an 
ancient unbeliever, Porphyry, found no means of 
evading the evidence of their truth, but by having 
recourse to an objection, which is so conveniently 
adopted by his imitators of the present day,— that 
the alleged prophecies were written after the events 
therein alluded to had taken place. But let us 
grant to both the ancient and modern unbeliever 
the benefit of their assertions, and siitl Daniel will 
remain manifestly a prophet. A niost important 
part of Daniel’s prophecies was fulfilled after Por- 
phyry’s day, in the decay and fall Of the Roman 
^Empire, together with the important consequences 
resulting therefrom : all which, independently of 
the numerous predictions relating to the coming 
of the * Messiah, and the state and fortunes of the 
Christian church, was plainly foretold in the pro- 
phecies of Daniel. > 

With these proofs of the divine character of the 
ancient scriptures, derived from the fulfilment of 
the prophecies therein contained, I quit this part 
of our subject, and proceed, Fourthly, to show, 
that the excellence of the doctrines and precepts 
which the ancient scriptures contain, affords evi- 
dence of their authenticity and divine authority. 

The most prominent doctrine of the scriptures, 
that which formed the grand distinction between 
Jew and Gehtil0 J theology, was, the unvarying 
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assertion of the strict unity of GecL Thestatutes, 
commonly called the ‘ten commandments , 9 with 
which» all the Jews were familiar, contain a purer 
morality than any which was openly promulgated 
amongst the Gentiles: and, especially, were they 
.superior to any heathen code, in the guarding of 
mankind against that source of all. evil and tin* 
righteousness — idolatry. In fact, all nations, ex- 
cept the Jews, were abandoned to this vice, without 
any effectual restraint; while the Jewish polity 
was framed expressly to preserve them from it? 
and their scriptures abound with such cautions as 
these : ‘ Thou shalt have no other Gods but me - 9 
‘ ThoUshalt not make unto thee any graven image/ 
4 Take good heed unto yourselveslest ye lift up your 
eyes unto hea ven, and when ye see the sun, and Ad 
moon,; and the stars^ even all the host of heaven^ 
ye; should be driven to worship them and serve 
them . 9 This is a feature peculiar to the scriptures, 
and does, as it seems to me, establish their « divi- 
nityv—it is a peculiarity utterly unknown to Gen- 
tile theology; for this taught the worship of gods 
many, and of lords many, and of the sun, and of 
the toofon, and of ■ the host of heaven. The excel- 
lence^ the scriptures is manifest, in that they 
taught reverence for the name of God, and forbad 
that it should be taken in vain : the religion of the 
heathen world* did not sufficiently guard against 
llus evily— indeed, in many respects, it seems rather 
to have encouraged the baneful practice of irre* 
verefctly invoking the Deity upon the most trivial - 
andi improper occasions* The scriptures excel alt 
hbathen writings i# the sublimity Of their repeal 
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sentations of the character and attributes of God 
— in piety of sentiment — in the delightful vietos 
which they give us of God’s universal providence 
— in the full and clear rules of all human duty — 
in the incentives and encouragements to a life of 
righteousness, and in the cheering prospects of 
futurity which they present to us. These subjects 
are not confined to a few places, but are, more or 
less, scattered throughout the Jewish scriptures; 
they form therein the grand and distinguished 
theme of discourse, and impress a character of 
authenticity and divinity upon these writings. 

There is nothing in all heathen theology equal 
in purity of moral with the effusions of the psalmist, 
of which, the psahn beginning — ‘ Lord, who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle V — together with the hun- 
dred and nineteenth, are fine specimens. The ex- 
cellence of the scriptures is, moreover, seen in the 
following particulars, to which 1 will add a few 
examples. 1. Confiding piety : 6 The Lord is my 
shepherd ; I shall not want. Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for thou art with me.’ 2. Ardent desire of 
communion with the Father of mercies: 4 As the 
hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God.’ 3. Cheerful praise : 6 Know 
ye that .the Lord he is God: it is he that hath made 
. us and not we ourselves; we are his people and 
the sheep of his pasture. Enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise: be 
thankful unto him, and bless his name.’ 4. Reli- 
ance on the divine mercy and goodness : 4 The 
Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
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plenteous* in mercy* He will not always chide : 
neither will he keep his anger for ever* He hath 
not dealt with us after our sins; nor rewarded us 
according to our iniquities* For as the heaven is 
high above the earth, so great is his mercy toward 
them that fear him* Like as a father pitieth bis 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
for he knoweth our frame;, he remembereth’ that 
we are dust*’ Trust in divine aid : 4 1 will lift 
up mine eyes, unto the hills, whence someth my 
help* My help cometh, from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth.’ 6. Encouragement to domes- 
tic union : ‘Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!’ 
7. Incitements to- perseverance in righteousness: 

‘ When the righteous man turneth away from his 
righteousness, and commhteth iniquity, and dieth 
in them ; for his iniquity that he hath done, be 
shall die*’ Again ; ‘ When the wicked man turn- 
eth away from his wickedness that he hath com- 
mitted, and doetb that which* is lawful and right, 
be shall save his soul alive.’ 8* Exhortation and 
encouragement to repent and turn unto God : 4 Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts? and let him return, unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon* Fori 
have no pleasure in the death of . him that dieth, 
saith the Lord God: wherefore turn yourselves, 
and live ye.? These are a few of the character- 
istic features of the scriptures, which place them 
infinitely above gentile theology, — which cast a 
. glory and a splendour around them, that, in the 
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«yeolF piety, cover a multitude of seeming incon- 
gruities, and that, in the judgment of unbiassed 
reason, cannot fail, I conceive, to establish their 
authenticity and divine character. 

Fifthly ; as a necessary consequence of the su- 
periority t>f the Jewish theology ,— the moral and 
religious condition of the Jews, far surpassed that 
of the surrounding nations. With all the failings 
of Jewish character,— -most of which, indeed, were 
consequent upon the peculiar circumstances in 
which they were placed,— -they possessed many of 
those •substantial virtues, which form the basis and 
the security of all permanent human excellence. 
They might appear bigoted, and uncharitable, 
and contemptuous, to the i delators with whom 
they were surrounded,— 4>ut the complexion Of the 
times— the known evils of idolatry^— and a con- 
sciousness of the superiority of their own theology, 
will form their excuse, and furnish a cover to a 
‘ multitude of sins/ Of t Ais, however, we are as- 
sured, that whilst the whole world beside, was 
enveloped in moral and religious darkness, and 
every nation was paying adoration to the deities 
of its own creation, — the Jews had the light of 
revelation, and Worshiped and served the living 
God: whilst the wisest of the Gentile sages yielded 
to the poptilar superstitions, and, both by example 
and precept, Upheld the popular doctrines,— the 
Jewish seers and prophets, exposed these sources 
Of crime and death, and proclaimed the Lord their 
God to be One Lord, and that he only should be 
worshiped and served : whilst the inhabitants of 
the surrounding countries* unrestrained by any of 
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the precepts of their religion, abandoned them- 
selves to the grossest sensuality, and to the prac- 
tice of crimes which cannot even be named in the 
present day, — the Jewish law denounced the most 
dreadful judgments against all such abominations, 
and records the destruction of whole nations which 
bod defiled themselves thereby: whilst the Gentile 
worshiper, the victim of a rapacious priesthood, 
confused with the multifarious ceremonies and 
forms of a senseless superstition, sacrificed to gods 
many and to lords many ; and departed from the 
fane, fearing lest he should have ineffectually 
performed his vows, — the Jew, exempt from this 
perplexity, was addressed by the mouth of the 
prophet— 4 What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?’ — Whilst the penitent heathen, 
sorrowing for his transgressions, seeking rest and 
finding none, spent his substance in vain oblations, 
and doubted the forgiveness of heaven, — the Jew 
sought consolation in his cherished scriptures, and 
reposed in the promises of the Eternal : 4 1, even 
I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions, for 
mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins/ 
This astonishing difference between the moral 
and religious condition of the Jew and Gentile, 
seems to be utterly inexplicable, upon any other 
principle than that of divine interference in behalf 
of the former. If the light of revelation did not 
shine into the minds of individuals, selected to be 
the instructors of their brethren, as the scriptures 
assert, how did it happen that, amongst all the wise 
and learned men of antiquity, none openly pro- 
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mulgated a pure system of morals and theology, 
in the maimer of Moses and the prophets: — that 
until Socrates taught, in whose day the canon of 
scripture was closed, — every thing that appeared 
in the heathen world upon these all-important 
subjects, was mingled with the grossest errors, and 
was utterly unequal to the effecting of a reforma*- 
tion in the opinions and manners of the times 
that while the gentile world had no effectual re- 
straint from the practice of idolatry and its attend- 
ant evils, in any generally received written code of 
morals, the people* ‘whose are the covenants and 
the law, and the promises, and the fathers/ had 
been, for ages, in possession, and under the influ*, 
ence, of the purest system of morals ahd theology. 

- — And these facts do, as I conceive, tend to esta^ 
blisfe tbe truth of what the scriptures allege, that 
God did, at sundry times and in divers manners* 
furnish men with extraordinary wisdom from 
above, and speak in times past to the fathers by 
the prophets. 

Lastly: the Jews themselves are a perpetual tea* 
timony to all nations, of the truth of their aneieiA 
scriptures. The faith, customs, prejudices, and 
condition, of this remarkable people, are utterly 
unaccountable if the scriptures be a tissue^ of 
fables. Let it be granted that they are a record 
of facts, and then we shall have a sufficient cause 
of the extraordinary phenomena which this nation 
has presented, and which it still presents, to all the 
world. Where can a parallel be found to thte 
case of the Jews, in the annals of mankind S 
Scattered throughout every region qf>the globe, 
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they are: yet a distinctandsepctafo peoplfC. Both 
to heathen audio Christian, they do, flaw, saber^t 
ioforc, allege, that Jehoxahis Ope and bis name 
One; and during all the various corruptions of 
religion, and.amid4he mysteries of its multiform 
creeds, they adhere tq their Ancient faith, and 
worship the UnivereaL-Fetber, and pray to him 
alone. * 

The -ease of this people, is the more; ejrtraoftdw 
nary, inasmuch as the powerful nation^ hy which 
•they were oppressed or enslaved, did, many ages 
since, pass into obli vion. Babylon, in the height 
of her power, carried them away captive; : but 
she herself soon afterwards crouched beneath the 
yoke of the conqueror, and fell a prey tp the 
spoiler; her glory, mid her children, and. her 
deities are no more, while Judea’s sons- remain, 
a monument of the power and providence of God* 
Rome destroyed their city and temple, and put an 
end to their state and polity, and was the means ef 
their being scattered throughout every nation w»r 
der heaven ; but Rome yielded to the attack of the 
barbarian, and priests now. rule in the City of the 
Csesars, while the Jews remain, a distinct, though 
a scattered people, end they still revere the law, 
and worship the God of their fathers. Is, there any 
other nation or people with which they can be 
compared? Yes, says the unbeliever, there is 
China, with her immoveable institutions; look fit 
the castes of Hindustan, and the Bedouins of 
Arabia : wherein, therefore is the wonder with 
raped to the Jews ? I reply, that the Jews hove 
beta exposed to okrcunwtsnces essentially diffo- 
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rent' frbm those if ti/ftf' 1 otRef nation With which 
they MaybC'cOMpared. The €M#e&e bath been 
(Amt' Up, as ft WCtC, Within thb boundary rf pfitflia 
thru faw» Ufld iilstiftrtiohS, undisturbed, in this 
rOspect, by ftny foreign, frtterferenee. They helve 
drawn au ftaagftiary lihe around theit' country, 
more difficult to pass' tRan theirfar-feMod wait. 
They bare decreed the sacredness and inviolability 
of their empire ; and their own pectiliarsitualion, 
together with the Cirenwistances of the world, 
hare favoured the decree. Their dynasties bare 
dunged, but the people and their institutions 
remain Unaltered. If we consider the .peculiar 
situation of the Hindus, their adherence to their 
artcrentiaWS and customs will be explained. Their 
institutions, which hare Suffered no change, seem 
framed expressly to 1 fetter the mind, and to para- 
lyze every faculty of man. The superstition 1 Of 
the Hindu extends ife influence even Over the 
most minute action of bis life, and rules him with 
0 rod df irony inttll his domestic,' civil, and seehtl 
fdat torts. He Is the victim of a System which is 
the Very perfcctioii of despotism, and which re- 
duces taUnte a mere Machine. Over these barriers 
H has bbCn impossible for him to pass, and it must 
remain an impossibility, Until the providehoe of 
God shaft See fit to break the chains by which ho 
is held; If wo turn, Cta the other hand, to the 
lawless descendants of Ishiuael, wo find that they 
ore Seated in the midst *# almdst impassable de- 
, Sorts, into whieh the customs of civilized life have 
ifeVer yet been able to penetrate. They live 
without afly regular government, or certain law, 
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‘ Ishmael shall be a wild man ; hi$ hand will be 
against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him ; yet shall he dwell in the presence of his 
brethren/— is a prophecy, to the truth of which, 
nearly four thousand years have borne their testi- 
mony. This nation, . like the others which we 
have mentioned, has been preserved entire, by the 
peculiarities of its situation and the force of cir- 
cumstances. , . 

. But, with respect to the Jews, the case is widely 
different. Not only have their power been bro- 
ken, and their political existence extinguished,, 
but their tribes have been scattered throughout 
the world ; and they themselves have endured the 
persecqtiops, and oppressions, and wrongs, of 
every tyrant and bigot, in every nation, for the 
space of eighteen hundred years : and, that they 
remain a people, distinct from all others, must, 
1 think, be attributed to that extraordinary dispen- 
sation of providence, which originally separated 
them from all people and tongues, that they might 
be a witness, in all subsequent ages, to the exist- 
ence and attributes of One living and true God. 

I would observe, .moreover, that whether the 
unbeliever arrive at this conclusion or not, he 
cannot, surely, deny, , that the Jewish nation has, 
throughput the whole course of its history, pre- 
sented to the world a most extraordinary spectacle. 
It behoves him seriously to reflect, whether the 
past and present circumstances of this people, 
cpuld have been the result of any imaginable 
combination ,of natural causes and occurrences 
uncontrolled by the jespepial providence and ap- 
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pointment of God ; whether, in fact, a people liv- 
ing, for ages past, amongst all the families of the 
earth, and yet separated from them by a seemingly 
impassable boundary, could have maintained this 
separate existence, unless it had been decreed in 
the government of God for the most important 
purposes. I do, indeed, see no advantage derived 
to infidelity from denying the more ancient and 
acknowledging,as the unbeliever must necessarily 
do, much of the latter part of the Jewish scrip- 
tures, together with the whole of the extraordinary 
history of the Jewish nation for the last eighteen 
centuries. The unbeliever refused to acknotv* 
ledge the divine mission of the Jewish lawgiver, 
the wahderings in the desert, the splendour of the* 
reign of Solomon, the subsequent captivity of the 
people, and their restoration to their beloved 
country; but what is there more remarkable in 
these events, than that, after the Romans seized 
upon their country, and destroyed their city, and' 
scattered their nation, they should still remain, in 
all countries wherein they sojourn, a separate 
people ; that they should still adhere, as closely 
as the difference of situation and circumstances 
render it possible, to their ancient rites and 
customs, notwithstanding the persecution, and 
contumely, and loss, and misery, to which suck 
adherence so frequently exposes them? The un^ 
believer talks of the impossibility of a miraculous 1 
interposition : he ridicules, as absurd, the belief 
of miraculous interferences; but herein is a stand- 
ing miracle from age to age, of which, he seems to* 
be, either an unwilling, or a heedless, observer. * 

m 3 
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Thus have I endeavoured, as far as the narrow 
limits of a discourse will allow, to present an. 
outline of some of the leading evidences of the 
authenticity and divine authority of the ancient 
scriptures. 

Interspersed throughout our review, are notices 
of several objections usually brought against them 
by the unbeliever. But lest it should appear to 
some, that too few of these are remarked upon, 
and that they are not fully enough replied to ; I 
would observe, that it was impossible in the wide 
field we had to traverse, to notice, in a single 
discourse, fully, or even generally, objections, 
which have been extended to considerable trea- 
tises. From these causes, and others which arise 
out of the plan pursued, a fuller examination of, 
and reply to, the charges of the unbeliever, have 
riot been attempted. Instead of a more parti- 
cular view of these charges, I have preferred 
adducing some branches of evidence for the 
divine authority of the scriptures, against which, 
if the inferences therefrom be correctly drawn, 
no objection of the unbeliever can be of any avail, 
how plausible soever it may appear. 

I would, moreover, observe, with respect to the 
charges brought against particular parts of the bi- 
ble history, or against the conduct of individuals 
mentioned therein, that these things do not affect 
the general character of the scriptures, — they do 
not tarnish the bright lustre of the revealed truths 
therein contained, — they do not cause the general 
tenor of the scriptures to be less in favour of 
unaffected piety and vital godliness, nor eclipse 
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the glories of their innumerable excellencies. 
Whether these objectionable passages be suffered' 
to pass as matters of history, setting forth the- 
follies and vices Inseparable from man’s estate; 
or whether they be cast aside as injurious ; still 
the morality of the bible remains the same, — the 
purest that has obtained in the world; which, 
together with its sublime doctrines and encourag- 
ing promises, contributes to form the basis of 
man’s improvement, happiness and honour. It 
should be considered too, that the ancient scrip?* 
tures embrace a period of time, when the human 
mind, was, generally speaking, at a very low 
point in the scale of intellectual attainment; that 
morals were very imperfectly understood; that 
modes of life were totally different from those of 
the present day, and that many things were prac- 
tised, with impunity, then, which would be con- 
demned, as highly reprehensible, now. In fact, 
it would be well to consider, that the bible is, with 
respect to much of its contents, the work of man 
recording the deeds of men, and therefore must 
necessarily be interspersed with the history of 
much folly, imperfection and crime ; that both the 
virtues, and the vices, of the respective characters, 
are left upon record for our instruction, — the one 
for imitation, the other for caution: and that 
though the revelation, contained in the ancient 
scriptures, came to man, always through fallible, 
and sometimes through erring channels, yet, that 
these things neither affect its value nor its truth. 
It should be remembered, too, that we act unfairly, 
when we try, and condemn, by detached parts. — 
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Nevertheless, this is a mode of trial to which the 
unbeliever invariably subjects the bible. No other 
book in the world ever was, and no book ever 
will be, exposed to such a severity of ordedl. 
It is a mode of proceeding which would infallibly 
injure the credit of any writings whatsoever, and 
which would cut off from literature and science 
all the works of antiquity. 

I would observe, moreover, that a pertinacious 
habit of selecting and holding up to profane com- 
ment, certain objectionable passages of scripture, 
with which, neither the inspired word contained 
in its pages, nor the Jewish, nor the Christian reli- 
gion, is in any way connected, is, in every point of 
view, as injurious to the individual pursuing it, as 
it is unfair and reprehensible. I cannot but con- 
ceive, that the indulging, as too many persons do, 
in holding forth these objectionable passages, as if 
they were specimens of the morality and general 
tenor of the bible, and thus endeavouring to bring 
the hope of generations into contempt, evinces a 
recklessness of consequences— a disingenuousness 
and an obliquity of mind and disposition, highly 
discreditable to the person persisting in the prac- 
tice. Let the scriptures be examined as a whole ; 
let their beauties be pointed out, as well as their 
seeming defects, and the unbeliever’s triumph will 
he short : yea, if he possess a candid mind, he 
must, one would suppose, acknowledge their great 
overbalancing excellence, and thenceforth pay 
them the respect which they merit. 
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III.— OF THE ANTECEDENT PROBABILITY 1 
OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 

• • * 


Man aura insignificant creature, if tbe present life be the whole of 
bis being. — Ennobled by the prospect of a better; existence beyond the . 
grave. — State of the Jews at tbe time of Christ's appearance. — 
Judaism not calculated for an universal religion. — State of the heathen 
world. — Theology. — Morals. — General view of opinions respeoting a' 
future state before the coming of Christ — No sufficient motives to 
practice virtue, noT to abstain from orime — The goodness of God,, 
and his relation to man as their Father, an argument for the antecedent 
probability of the Christian Revelation. — Suitability of the character 
and doctrines of Christ to the ciroumstanoes in which the human race 
was placed. 


The arrangement of our series of lectures \ 
has now brought us to the discussion of the evw 
dences of Christianity. 

. It were needless to say much as to the impor* 
tance of the subject. For, methinks, that which 
embraces the inquiry, and reviews the evidence,; 
respecting the hope and the promise of a future life 
in a better world, is, surely, the subject of subjects* 
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It is the prospect of life and immortality beyond 
the grave, which gives importance to every feature 
and circumstance of human existence. If the 
present life be the whole of his career, man is 
indeed an insignificant creature. If, to open his 
eyes on the glories of God’s creation, and to pass 
the morning of life’s day Irt the frivolities of child* 
hood, and to feel his youth agitated with contend- 
ing passions, and mocked by delusive hopes} if 
to find the season of manhood thickly beget with 
the toils and anxieties of an ever-varying con- 
dition and the period of his age entailing 
upon him the weaknesses and the evils to which 
4 flesh is heir:’ — if these do constitute the sum of 
his existence, man is but the mere child of thd 
the sports and accidents of nature. From dust ho 
sprang and to dust he returns. He struts his little 
hour upon the busy stage, priding himself upon 
his brief enjoyments and bis borrowed honours. 
He longs for immortality, and he seems to act as 
if he were Immortal, until the grave yawns beneath; 
his feet. Then it is that he perceives he has 
walked in a vain show, — and has disquieted him- 
self in vain, — and, in vain, has he heaped up 
riches ; 4 for he knoweth not who shall gather 
them/ Like the sere leaf of autumn, fife freshness 
and his beauty are gone ; and he fells into the 
bosom of the earth, and perishes from the place 
df his glory. Yes, without the hope which reve- 
lation gives him of the future, man is, indeed, au 
insignificant creature. But, on the other hand, if 
there he a life beyond the grave ; if the present 
be the infancy of an existence which shall stretch 
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fine for foimltiee, iwbwk doali.fma'keu, i neopvated 
•ad nefined, after the death-sleep of the tomb; 
and, if man. dull Jt>e found worthy of admission 
hereafter late a hazier .world,. and into a coca* 
eaunion with, being* of a more exalted nature t 
ifm, indeed, glory attends ;his course, and great* 
ness nerts won his destiny. 

•i , Before adducing any direct proof of the divine 
origin pX Christianity, we shall endeavour tostow, 
that it wa^antecedently probable that such a reve- 
lation >W0uld be given to mankind. And, in pursu* 
anep of Abie object, we. will take a hasty glance «t 
tbe.jjtatfi of foe world previous to the coming of 
Christ ; first, in theology and morals; and, se* 
eondly, wUhjrespect to the knowledge of a fotura 
•tote. 

At tbe timeof Christ’s appearance, the Jews seem 
to have been the only nation free from idolatry, 
Whatsoever had heeo the backslidings and in- 
gratitude of this people in the earlier part of their 
history ; or whatsoever were their errors in faith 
and practice at the time when the ‘ Sun of Righte- 
ousness arose with healing in his oyings,’ it is 
nevertheless certain, that, from the period of their 
return from the Babylonish captivity, they had 
continued steady worshipers of the One living 
and true God. Idolatry had brought upon their, 
nation so many, and such piercing, sorrows, that 
they no longer yielded to its temptations. " Frbni 
Judea, as from a centre, the light of revelation* 
sent forth its rays. Even the national misfortunes 1 
of the Jews oonduced to the spreading f of morej 
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correct notions, than the heathens had previously 
entertained, of 'the -true object of worship. In 
those regions whereunto the Jews were carried 
captive, they doubtless were instrumental in 
calling the attention of the reflecting and virtuous 
part of mankind to the vanity, and to the degrading 
influence, of idolatry : from the precept and ex- 
ample of the captive, some few, at least, would 
attain to better notions of the attributes and cha* 
racter of the Eternal, and of the kind of worship 
most acceptable unlo him. Nevertheless, owing 
to its peculiar rites and ceremonies, the Jewish 
religion was an exclusive system. Notwithstand- 
ing that the sublime representations of the per- 
fections and character of God, the pious sentiments, 
and the pure morality, therein contained, might 
have secured the attention and respect of the wise 
and good, yet Judaism was not calculated to 
become an universal religion. 

But besides that Judaism was not calculated to 
make much progress amongst mankind, there was 
another obstacle to the spread of reformation 
from this source. There was, amongst the Jews, 
a very great falling off in practical piety : form 
and ceremony were too generally substituted for 
the religion of the heart, and for the proper dis- 
charge of the indispensable duties and charities 
of life; and it seemed as if the licentious example 
of the Gentile nations was gradually deteriorating 
their moral character; which, indeed, was render- 
ed much less difficult of accomplishment, seeing 
that a great and lamentable uncertainty prevailed 
respecting a future state, and that infidelity on 
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£his sublet, the certain forerunner of indWiduaf 
and national abandonment, had seized upon a 
great and in&uential sect of tlieir nation. 

But^ having basely glanced at what may r be 
called the brighter side of the picture, let us at- 
tempt a brief sketch pf the theology of the sur- 
rounding ^entffen^b^^ s 

Perhaps the unity and supremacy of the Creator 
werq never entirely. lost sight qf in any civilized 
nation. Whatsoeyer were the opinions of the 
multitude, there were doubtless a few men scat- 
tered hither and thither throughout the mass, who 
acknowledged these essential attributes of the 
Eternal. Yet, it was a too general practice, even 
with such meiji, to think with the wise and tq speak 
and act with the vulgar. Either courting thq 
applause, or dreading the resentment, of the 
supporters of the prevailing systems, they were 
disinclined openly to combat popular errors, or 
to defend unwelcome truths, Sopae of the \vise$t 
men among the Gentiles, moreover, appear to 
have believed in the existence of inferior t^eities^ 
and to Have considered these as the agents of the 
Creator in the government of the world. Jn fact,j 
according to the popular theology, the One Su- 
preme God committed the care of his works to 
subordinate deities of various sex and character.^ 
Having abandoned the footstool of the tin-one of, 
Gock men quickly descended to a deification of 
heroes, ahd legislators, and princes: having neg- 
lected the testimony of the works of God, and. 


* See Wilkins’s Principles Nat. ReL 
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turned aside from the eyidence which they afford 
respecting his eternal power and providence, men 
continued to sink in the scale of the intellectual 
life, until* ‘ God gave them o vex to a reprobate 
mind,* and abandoned them to the consequences 
of their folly. 

In Egypt, the infatuation of idol-worship had 
produced some of its most degrading effects. This 
country, the birth-place of science, has'been called 
the house of gods; for thither may be traced the 
theology and the deities of the ancient world. 
Thence came Osiris, and Isis, and Orus , € disguised 
in brutish forms rather than human/ In Egypt it 
was that the disgusting crocodile was worshiped ; 
that noxious reptiles, and things obscene were 
deified; that shrubs, and plants, and lifeless things, 
were raised to the rank of gods. Who could 
suppose that such abominations should have ever 
been tolerated, even by the basest of mankind, 
much less that they should have found admirers 
and imitators beyond the country that gave them 
birth? Yet so it was : surrounding nations, being 
too sensual in their pursuits to cultivate rational 
ideas of God, and too heedless to attend to the 
voice of his works, adopted with eagerness the 
deities of Egypt. Thence sprung Titan, and Sa- 
turn, and Cybele, and Jove, and the thousand 
deities of Greece and Rome. Not satisfied with 
♦ changing the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things/ 
they deified the passions, and affections, and states 
of the mind, and evil, and disease, and death. It 
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were difficult, even, to recount the names and at- 
tributes of their false deities: suffice it to say, that 
they were, for the most part, personifications of 
despotism and folly. Even the superior gods, of 

the most enlightened nations, were celebrated ra- 
ther for the greatness of their delinquencies, than 
for the brilliancy of their virtues. Jupiter himself 
was fabled to have filled the earth with his libidin- 
ous intrigues, and Juno with her pitiful stratagems* 
la fact, Plato deemed the history of the gods unfit 
to be read, and said that ‘the only practical infer- 
ence the youth could draw from the poetical fic- 
tions concerning them, was, to commit all manner 
of crimes, and, out of the fruits of their villany 
to offer costly sacrifices, and appease the divine 
powers/ It was utterly impossible, therefore, that 
mankind could attain to the excellencies of the 
rational nature, under the influence of systems 
which were such fertile sources of all evil and 
unrighteousness. It was impossible, for instance, 
that the worshiper, who was accustomed to coiv- 
template violence and revenge, personified, in 
Mars, or intemperance, in Bacchus, or brutality 
and lasciviousness, in Pan, could be prepared to 
exercise the virtues of patience, and forgiveness, 
and ^moderation, and gentleness, and chastity. 
Neither could the man who set up a serpent, or 
an ox, or a crocodile, as an object of worship, be 
a cultivator of the best dispositions of humanity ; 
but he must necessarily sink in the scale of intel- 
lectual being, and approximate the brutal nature 
of the object of his reverence. 

n 2 
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Such, then, were the deities commoaly worship- 
ed by the Gentile nations. } Is it, therefore, to be 
wondered at, that men 4 had their conversation in 
the lusts of the flesh^ fulfilling the desires of the 
flesh and of the mind/ — ‘ waiting in lascivious- 
ness, excess of wine, re veilings, banquetings, and 
all abominable practices V Men excused their 
own misdeeds, as being merely a conformity to 
the example of the objects of their worship. Pride 
and atfrdgance, and reveille, and intemperance, 
and lust had been deified j what wonder, .therefore, 
that men should be proud,' and arrogant, and* re- 
vengeful^ arid intemperate, and Irbidinotis The 
cause of evil existed, arid e^il was, naturally 
enough, produced. “ * ' 

But it may be said, that notwithstanding the 
gross defects of the religious systems of the Gen- 
tiles, many excellent characters appeared amongst 
them, many fine sentiments were inculcated in 
the writings of the philosophers, and that a great 
mass of private and public virtue did, in various 
Wriy$ and forms, exist, and diffuse its influence 
amongst the people. Yes, wretched indeed must 
those times be, in which, the better feelings and 
virtuous dispositions of the human mind should be 
totally overpowered and laid waste by the opera- 
tion of systems which licentiousness and folly fead 
begdtten. In the'very abjectness of its' humilia- 
tion, human nature has had some redeeming 
qualities, which testified to the divinity of its ori- 
gin. Bad systems of theology may deface, tut 
ean never destroy, the image of God, in whiqh 
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men tfrere created. Howsoever sunk in igno- 
rance and tolly the multitude may be, yet human 
nature wilt send forth her representatives, to assert 
her rights and to claim her honours. The country 
of the idolater was not entirely wanting in such 
characters. Men, from time to time* appeared, 
who rose superior to the vanities and abominations 
of their times and country, who promulgated such 
moral sentiments and religious maxims, as would 
be worthy of admission into any system. 

Thales, who was esteemed one of the seven 
Grecian sages, and who flourished six hundred 
years before the Christian era, being asked ‘whe- 
ther an actually injurious man could escape the 
notice of the Gods?* replied, ‘no, nor if he has 
duly wicked intentions S Philemon, another Gre- 
cian writer, who flourished about two hundred 
and fifty years before Christ, has these just senti- 
ments: ‘Think you that those who lived a life of 
pleasure, ahd now are gone^ shall escape the 
notice of God, as if they were out of his sight t 
There is an eye of justice which sees all things. 
There are in Hades, two several paths, the one of 
the just, the other of the unjust. For if the just and 
wicked were to enjoy the same* and the earth 
were always to cover both, men may rob, and 
plunder, and steal, and confound all things.. But ; 
do not be deceived; there is a judgment after 
this life, which God the Lord of all, whose name , 
is dreadful, which I dare not name, and who con- 
tinues life to sinners, will certainly execute/# 

* These examples of the opinions of the heathen philosophers are 
quoted chiefly from Dr. Sykes.— Connex. Nat. and Rev. Rel. 
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Socrates, who flourished at ^theps, four hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, was catted 
the divine , in consequence of the escettepep of 
his philosophy* Here, then, was purity of mp- 
ral precept : and we may reasonably conclude 
that no men could give utterance to spch senti- 
ments, and be at the same time, deficient ip their 
moral conduct. But the nujnbpr of spc^ men was 
extremely small; their example and their prepept 
were of* little ayau against the wide-spreading 
vices and evils of the times. Tbpir ififippuce, 
moreover, was confined tp the fejy. fecyond the 
circle of their own respective friend* pad follow- 
ers, moral and intellectual darkness rpigped* 
put besides ,that the virtuous sentiments of a 
small number of wise and good men could not 
reach the ears of the multitude, for whom po ip- 4 
strpctipn was provided, no instructor cared ; the 
sentiments of the heathen philosophers, generally, 
were by no means favourable to virtue and hu- 
manity* It was not enough for human degrada- 
tion, that the objects of pagan worship, being, for 
the most part, personifications of unruly passion 
and vicious qualities,, were corrupting to the mul- 
titude of the worshipers ; but, either, the pursuit . 
of sensual pleasure, or the opposite extreme* the , 
suppression of every syippat^y of nature, was held 
to be the great business of man’s existence. Yea, 
one class averred that self-interest and self-grati- 
fication were the proper rule and motive of human 
actions, while another laboured, by an absurd and 
hfutal stoicism, to root out and destroy every na- 
tural feeling. What, therefore, could the few 
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righteous effect toward enlightening mankind, to- 
wards setting them free from the shackles .where- 
with they were bound? Within the systems by 
which mop were degraded, there jpere no means pf 
reformation, and from without, no human help, 
sufficient tp the exigency, coujd bp expected. In- 
deed, so convinced were sopie of the wisest heathen 
philosophers, of the wretchedness pf man’s condi- 
tion* and the hopelessness of his state, that they 
declared no power but that pf Qpd’s could effec- 
tually rp]iieve 1pm* 

Thus did a corrupt system, like a corrupt tree, 
bring forth evil fruit. It were an ungracious task, 
minutely, to describe practices, abhorrent to hu- 
man nature, perpetrated in the naipe of religion. 
* Indeed religion and morals,’ says I)y. Priestley, 
‘ were never considered by the heathens as having 
any proper connexion at all. It was never sup- 
posed to be any part of the business ofa priest to 
tpach thp people virtue* the office of a priest being 
confined to tfie due performance of religious rites 
and ceremonies.’ What these rites and ceremo- 
nies were, we may judge from the description of 
deities set up as objects of worship. Whatsoever 
was degrading tp humanity was commonly prac- 
tised in celebrating the festivals of these false, 
gods. Some w ere though to be rendered pro-! 
pit ip us by the licentiousness and debaucheries 
of their votaries ; others were pleased with the 
grossest follies ; and some were appeased* only, 
by deeds of cruelty and blood. When the liyes of 
animals, and ‘rivers of oil,’ were deemed insuffi- 
cient offerings, recourse was had to, a more dread-. 
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Ail oblation, that of human victims. 'When the 
prisoner and the slave were deemed an ignoble 
sacrifice, recourse was had to the freeman and the 
relative. The direful effects of such atrocities 
spread like a pestilence, and manifested them- 
selves in every relation of life. In fact, human- 
ity was outraged in all its affections and sympa- 
thies ; and men became ‘ inventors of evil things, 
without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful/ 

But having glanced at the theology and the 
morals of the heathen world, we proceed secondly, 
to notice their opinions respecting a future state. 
‘The Egyptians were the first/ says Herodotus, 
‘who taught that the soul of man is immortal/# 
But a glance at the particulars of their belief will 
suffice to show that it was as unsatisfactory as ab- 
surd. They said that, ‘ the body perishing, the 
soul enters into some other animal always ready 
to receive it j and when it had passed through all 
the animals of the earth, and sea, and air, it again 
entered the body of man; and that this circum- 
volution was made in the space of three thousand 
years/ According to Caesar, the Druids of Bri- 
tain entertained similar opinions. 

Xenophpn, speaking of the death of Cyrus, 
transmits to u$ the opinion of that great man, in a 
speech to his sons. ‘ you ought not to imagine/ 
says he, ‘that when I shall cease to lead the 
human life, I shall be nothing. You do not now 
see my soul, but you find that I have one, by th$ 
things that are done. As for myself, I could never 


‘ t Sjkes’s Connexion. 
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persuade myself, that, the sppl live^/Yrhile ,it is, in 
the body, and that as soon, as itj is freed from the 
body it dies. For; i see, that as long as the soul 
continues in thpse mortal bodies, .it m^fces them 
Uve: nor can I be persuaded that the $qpl can 
becpme inspnsible as soon as it is, separated from 
a body that is insensible. But pn t&cj. contrary,. as 
soon as it becomes pure and ( unmixpd,^bpn it is 
post likely to become most sensible. yfhen a 
man is dissolved, everything, appears to ,,go. to 
its own kind, except the soul, whiqh isj not seep* 
neither wh^h it is present, nor when it goes aw^ay/ 
Sallust, Cicero, and Plato, express similar opi- 
nions.' It were needless to say how unsatisfactory 
they must have often, proved, both to tbemsplves* 
and to those to whom they were addressed. 

Other distinguished ancients. have said, ‘Death 
is a freedom from pain and misery.. It puts 311 
end to all the evils to which mankind is exposed; 
and after that, there is no place nor ground, to ex- 
pect either good or evil/ /Virtue and happipess 
consist/ said tte v StoJc, / in nearing , the eyils qf 
|ife with fortitude, and in conquering the na|pral 
passions and propensities pf nature. 4fter depth, 
the soul) being a portion, pf tlje Deity, is re-ab- 
sorbed into bis essence, find ppn^equeptly . enjoys 
jao ; separate consciousness/ 

Hence we perceive a great diversify of opjpion " 
amongst the, apcients, respecting this all-important ; 
^jibject. It may be remarked, however, that ( the ' 
best and wisest men of Greece and Rome, spake 
openly and eloquently, and with great apparent 
firmness of belief? in a fiftpre state, fpvwdsdonthe 
doctrine of the immortality pf the soul. Yet, 
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hhvirig fro guide nor assurance from revelation, 
fh^yseCm^at times, to have suffered under much 
anxiety atrd dotibt, As appears from their friendly 
correspondence with ekch other. In their happier 
niohients, and whCn the affairs of life flowed 
smoothly, they rose' on the pinions of hope : they 
Could Teason, wfth much satisfaction, on the being 
and attributes of the Eternal, and on the powers 
and capacities of man; and they even deemed 
the inequalities of the ways of providence, and 
the fransitorfness of man’s earthly existence, facts, 
Whence might be inferred a future and better life. 
And sometimes they would speak of futurity, as 
hearing oni its Wihgs immortality and happiness; 
and of the grave, as the portal to a life of surpass- 
ing glory and honour, to the good, when they 
should be ushered into the society of superior 
beings, and be united to the great and intellectual 
assembly of the spirits of the just; and rejoin those 
friends they had lost hi death. But when the 
storms of life beat fiercely against them, or dis* 
appointment dAshed their most cherished hopes, 
or the sorrOws of age oppressed them, — then doubt 
and despair assailed tneir minds, and dispelled 
the brightvisions of ftitdrity : all things were then 
Shaded with the gloom which this despondency 
created; and, having no resourse in revealed 
truth, they distrusted the providence of God, and 
the wisdom of his government, and the benevo- 
lence of his nature ; and they feared that ‘ all 
things would happen alike to all/ 

But if the wise and good entertained some ra- 
tional views of futurity, which served, at times, to 
cheer their devious pilgrimage, and which, at all 
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tiipes, exerted such Mpqret apdr beneficial influ- 
ence as to, eu(?ofljrage ib^vfi. in 5 tbp ;$ea$pb afteft 
truth and in the pjaqtice of virtue; this neither 
’was, nor could be, tb$ ca&e with the n>ultitude^ 
and if the rational viewsof the wisestfieathen must 
be deemed uncertain and unsatisfactory, ; whai 
must be saidofthe p opul ar op in ion^theor^ Aodwcj 
pf the day ? 

According to thp ppppLar notions, the abode, of 
both the virtuous anu the vicious after dpath* w#ft 
in the interior of the earth, Tartarus, the .place 
of punishment* was supposed to, be f there; and 
there were t}ie Elysiap, fields, or regions qf the 
blessed. The representations of the tpmtepts^of 
the wicked were sufficiently. dreadful, and seem tp 
have furnished the popular systems of Chrisfi^njty 
with abundance of terrific figures, and like those, 
to have failed in deterring, from crimp* froip the 
very excess of punishment threatened. The en T 
joyments of Elysium were supppsed for the mpst 
part to consist in such things. as were conformable 
to the ruling propensities and tastes of tlje indivi- 
dual, while he livpd upQn the earth, Xetthp^tate 
of the most distinguished individuals after death, 
is represented by the poets, as melancholy and 
undesirable. Homer makes Achilles say, when 
he meets Ulysses in the Elysian fields; ‘,1 had, 
rather be a rustic on earth, serving, a ppor paa 
for hire, and having but scanty fare, than have, a. 
large empire over the dead.’^ , 


* See Dr. PriepiJey’s I opt hates. . i t 

,1 i : _ • yy l>H ,»*• . '_!•«) 1 
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fttefS wSs n^ither certainty amongst the' wise, boV 
stiflfcifeht T IhdufceTiaent ’to Virtue ambhgst the vul- 
^kr'JfOT^ev^h^he reward of piety was, according 
to* fibflyJaV' bpiHtoh, a gtodhty arid undesitaDie 
thing ; incite fflbfet captivating form, it w^s 
oft^nhVbr e t b & dmlhtsftef in^tdgence 

vicfef tbriri' ^ to vitiiieJ' We cannot 

% •^B r ;^mim^ r Viees‘ and 

fnTdiii^V ^r ih& t{mh$? : ho¥ ‘if tfie‘ ‘pad 

bpbre$sie& by the VorroW^ of kit^ bV Iobjtmh; 

f6^wd trii tfib'^n^b^po^ss?bnV 

l^oin! Hhfe ^fe^ofe^'rbVlew’^tfe^ s state* of the 
fieallieti wo¥l A” wn ’ p e£<?ei ve th&rp was * a neces- 
sity for a revelation. ^It b&hnbt: l pWJ* 'Mpp6$eti 
thai; y<ich a ‘state 'of things would he siifiered to'go 
db^Vittibjut re'medV, Hirtdprthe government of a 
righteous Creator, fnde^d/ ‘|he wanlbfliorrie aic| 
froth* above was so. otiviou^, thkt the virtuous Aeh- 
thehs, themselVeS^ deemed* It probabl e 'thkt ' thd 
DiVide Being would ’ interfere in behalf of the 
ndb|eSt portion of, hisearthly Works, and’teacht 
men' wisdorh by a diVme'mstVuctdK' K ‘After 6bi4- 
tethplating f the " vices of his' times and country ;' 
and after having^xerted liimshlf in vain to effect 
a reformation in the religion arid 'manners of the 
riiOst^olished people of antiquity, and for which 
bfenevbledt exertions he was condemned 1 by hmin-* 
grateful countrymen, and perished a martyr,— 1 
-Socrates despairingly said ; * It is better to be 
*quiet;‘ and expect, until somebody should come* 
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a&4 by a divine teaching, remove the mist ftp m 
mens 9 eyes.* Since therefore the divine inters 
ference was necessary in order to the recovery of 
man from the miserable condition into which he 
bad fallen ; since instruction from aboye was so 
ardently desired by the wise and good ; and 
since it was expected by some of the virtuous 
heathens themselves ; we must, methinks, as be- 
lievers in the government of an infinitely wise and 
righteous Being, acknowledge, that it was aqte^ 
cedently probable God would interfere in man's 
behalf, and grant him a revelation suited to his 
wants. And this brings me to observe, Thirdly, 
that the goodness of God and his relation to men 
as their rather, afford an argument for the ante^ 
cedent probability of the Christian revelation. 
That the Author of the beautiful system of the 
universe is a good Being, is a fact which nature 
proclaims throughout her works; and that lie 
bears to his rational creatures the relation of a 
Father is equally manifest. It were almost a 
waste of words to attempt a formal proof of the 
goodness of God, since this attribute of the Deity 
must be obvious to the senses of every man. It is 
manifested in the countless means which God hath 
provided for man’s comfort and happiness* it is 
seen in all his wise and righteous appointments. 
But man too often abuses God s blessings to his 
own destruction* * He has recourse to practices, 
and he sanctions deeds, which counteract the 
benevolent intentions of the Deity, and convert 
the means of enjoymenfand happiness into sources/ 
of anxiety and suffering : he chooses to neglect, f r 
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or to breaks the laws whieh God hath appointed 
for his guidance ; and having brought upon him* 
self the consequences of his folly, he affects to 
wonder why so much misery should result from 
the administration of a benevolent Being. It Ul 
becomes man; to charge the government of the 
Eternal with what his own folly produces. It ill 
becomes man to charge that Being with un^ 
righteousness, who has introduced him into a 
beautiful world, and scattered around him the 
gifts of his love. It ill becomes man, to complain 
of the dealings of ifim, whose sun gladdens his 
heart, and whose bounty supports his life ; who 
has presented to his several senses, objects for 
their gratification, and has given him fellow 
beings to call forth his affections. 

Men turn over the page of history, and they 
find that vice and misery have reigned in the 
world, and they impiously charge it upon God. 
What produced the chief evils which history 
records ? Did they not proceed from mens’ reck* 
lessness and impiety? Yea, they chose rather to 
gratify every evil desire, and to engage in every 
vain pursuit, than to attend to the voice of the 
rational nature, and obey the law which was 
written in their hearts ; they ‘ changed the truth 
of God into a lie, and worshiped and served the 
creature more than the Creator.’ What was it 
which brought the fiery deluge upon the cities of 
the plain ? Surely not the unnecessary severity of 
God, but the base practices of the people that 
perished therein. What was it which brought 
upon Egypt, desolation, and upon her glories, 
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obfivioh, and upon her citids slavery, and \xfMt 
her sotis^ an iriherifranoe of shamfc>?**-Hdr ewn> 
abominations. She treated to gods which abeSr 
doned her in her hdlplessnesri; ah d her palaces live 
in: ruins, and her fames desolate* What Wasit 
which bronchi upon Rome the etils She suffered* 
when the barbarian entered* and gate her tteia* 
pies to pillage, and her glories to the< winds ? Heir 
own effeminacy and wickedness. She* had.de* 
parted from the triitb bf God, and she inherited 
the oonseqtienetis ef * lie* 

. The inattention of mefo to their: own » true in* 
terevts mayy moreover, bh assigned as the earns of 
ihcnt of the .evils which we daily witness ip the 
world. The despot tramples upon the liberties 
of his fellow creatures, and defends his uarighte* 
cus power at the point of the sWord; and then 
lend themselves to his unholy purposes, and abed 
his evd detedg, and submit to the humiliating eon* 
dition l ahd they absurdly charge the evil con$e- 
quenoes thereof upon the government of God* 
The oppressor, of whatsoever rank ot degree* 
breaks the most obvious law Of reason and nature* 
and the fundamental precept of all true religion, 
‘ do* unto others a* you would be done unto and 
the *vil resulting from his impiety is attributed to 
the government Of Godi The libertine, and the 
debauchee, and the immoral man of whatsoever 
kind, undermines his ewn^ healthy and destroys the 
peace of his fellow creatures, and entails upon his 
family disease and ruin and infamy; and the 
crirhe arid* the misery are attributed to the govern* 
ntent of God, Can any thing be more unreason* 

o 2 
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able, yea, impious, than such a practice? The 
benevolence of God has designed as much hap* 
piness for men, as is consistent with a state of 
probation; and which would be infinitely more 
than they now enjoy, if they would but live ac- 
cording to his appointments. But even in the 
miseries which men suffer, whether as the conse- 
quences of their own folly, or as the inseparable 
accompaniments of the present transient existence, 
the Divine Being has mingled the means of alle- 
viation and of recovery. In this does he show 
himself to be really the Father of the human race. 
That such a Being would at all times grant every 
necessary help towards the improvement and 
happiness of bis rational offspring, it is reasonable 
to suppose. As a Father, it behoved him to inter- 
fere for the salvation of a world enveloped in 
spiritual darkness, suffering the miseries resulting 
from general corruption in mind and morals; 
and vainly inquiring respecting a life beyond the 
grave. Mens’ condition, as we have seen, had 
become desperate. Then was the time for the 
interposition of a Father’s authority, when the 
voice of reason and nature, and all the ordinary 
means of providence, had proved insufficient to 
the preserving in mens’ minds of a sense of duty. 
Surely it cannot be, that this interposition was 
withheld. 

We have, moreover, the evidence, arising from 
the character of Jesus and of his doctrines, to 
confirm us in the opinion that God did not with- 
hold the assistance which men needed ; but that, 
on tbe contrary, the declaration of the Christian is 
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true, /God spake unto man, in these latter d£y^ 

by his son/ flow merciful, persuasive, arid pater* 
nal were the means resorted to for the recovery* > 
of his rebellious children; and how abundantly 1 
did the love of our heavenly Father manifest 1 
itself^ in that, when the world #ete overwhelmed ' 
with trespasses and sins, he had recourse to nfei*cy; ( 
and' not judgment — to persuasion, and hot seve- 
rity ; he ‘ committed unto us the.wotd dfredori- 
ciliation/ , ~ ! ^ 1 

How suitable that word tf as to the dbndltioriartd 
Circumstances of man, and how well adapted tb 
‘Reconcile the world unto God/ a few' example 
will amply testify. Men had wandered frOtn 
GodjancJ had defeced his image in thenf Heartt* ' 
the pieSsenger of salvation caihe iti fee brightness ' 
of the, Father's glory,' presenting ari image 0 / the ' 
divine perfections. The nations of the GentMdsl 
had gods many and lbM^ manyi Christ pyofcSaim- 
ed the Lord our God to be one Edtdi atid* that* 
ite only is to be worshiped. Iri the 1 wdrship of the ~ 
idolater, jnoral purity and personal holiness" Were ‘ 
too often entirely neglected : Christ t&ughf tried ! 
to approach the Father with purity of heart’ arid* < 
chained affections ; for that such drily cOUld'en^ 1 
joy his favour 1 . The disciples of the heather! Sysi-" 
terns of theology, were proud, arid revengeful;' 
and turbulent: Christ taught a system calculated 
to effect a reformation herein; ‘Bfessed/says'Re, 

‘ are the meek, and the merciful, and the peace- ‘ 
makers ; fdttbey shall obtain mercy/ The moral* ; 
maxims of the ancients were scattered in-ld£rhed ru 
treatises ami bbScured by logical teehrifealitidsy ° 

o 3 
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and therefore out of the reach, or rather, above the 
comprehension, of the great bulk of mankind: 
The, maxims of Christ were so plain, and his me- 
thod of imparting instruction so simple, that they 
penetrated the understandings and the hearts of 
the lowest and most illiterate men. By all former 
teachers, the poor and the distressed had been 
tiegliected. Heathen philosophers, in the pride of 
their hearts, had conceived, that poverty was a 
sufficient cause for neglect, and a legitimate ob- 
ject of contempt and oppression. The distinctive 
mark of Christ’s teaching, was his addressing him- 
self particularly to the poor. In the manners of 
the idolater, the distressed were unheeded, and 
the infirm abandoned, and the weak oppressed : 
Christianity was calculated to redress these evils; it 
said * weep with them that weep’ — ‘ do good and 
distribute, hoping for no earthly reward’ — ‘ bear 
one another’s burdens’ — ‘be kindly affectioned 
one towards another.’ The religion of the idolater 
provided not for the regulation and well-being of 
domestic life. The life and liberties of the wife, 
amd children, and servants, were, in a great mea- 
sure dependent on the will of the father and head 
of the family : and, at the best, the wife might be 
itt*ti&d and abandoned with impunity; the child 
-apd the servant might be treated ungenerously: 

I Christianity introduced a better system; it exhort- 
ed busbanik to love their wives, and to treat them 
with kindness— fathers, not to provoke their chil- 
dren to wrath— servants, to perform their duties, 
motwith eye-service as men-pleasers, but as serv- 
•dng the Ldrd Jesus Christ, and as in the sight of 
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God— masters to adopt the golden rule of hene» 
volence with respect to their servants, remember- 
ing that their Master in heaven hath no respect 
unto persons. The ancients were in the most dis- 
tressing uncertainty respecting a future life* and 
all their reasonings seem to have ended in Vain 
theories and unsatisfactory speculations: Christ 
taught with authority* thht, which 1 they, with all 
their research and learning, had not been able to 
ascertain : ‘ The hour cometh when all that are in 
their gravesshall hear the voice of the son of maa 
and come forth/ The views which the idolater 
entertained respecting a future state Were gloomy 
and uninviting: 4 1 had rather be arusticy and 
work for a poor man in life/ says the Achilles of 
Homer, ‘ than possess a large empire amongst the 
dead’— that is, amongst those who had passed from 
human life, into the febled Elysium of the blessed. 
Christianity says, ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard; neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive the things which are reserved fop 
those who love and obey God/ The system of the 
idolater committed the souls of the virtuous into 
the bowels of the earth, where, amongst shades,, 
and spectres, and creatures of the imagination,, 
they led a life of listlessness and discontent: Chris- 
tianity says, ‘Ye shall be admitted into the man- 
sions of your Father in heaven, and be introduced 
tp an innumerable company of angels; ye shall 
associate with the spirits of the just, and enjoy 
more of the presence and favour of God, and be 
the companions and friends of Jesus, the ihediator 
of the new and spiritual covenant/ Thie religion 
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of orily presented men with a v 

gfobnbiy r&fo dfe, but’ a discontented, exclusive, as-* 
s^Wfel^i’ iEnri^tiaTiity presents us with *a great; 
ihkltiWrtfe"\^hidfi tio man could number, <yf all na-^ 
tf&ns, andkindreds, and people, and tongues, 
stajidJitg befbr^ the .throne, and before the' Lamb ; 
^-^Aymg- WessiW^,' ‘and glory, and wisdom, and! 
thab^^ivln^ahd honour, and power, and riught, 
be urito ohrtfbd forever.’* Idolatry represented- 
i& dejtifes a^' dtterry unworthy of poWei*, by the 
dfeeds Which 1 they perpetrated, and by their con~ 
(Jemning of men to eternal torments for following* 
their efcamppfe r : Christianity says, * Thou art wor - : , 
tfijjy OX6M, to receiVe, glory, and honour, andT. 
power ; for 'thou hast' created all things for thy 
pleasure? that is, for the pleasure of beholding hit 
creation " finally virtuous arid^Happy. 
TjEfe ^sfeihs ^jf the ldotat er r esign et} the world to- 
a 1 tilled and resistless fate, superior even to the 
gods thphtselves ; and this relentless power might,* 
forUughtidiey knew, finally involve all things and 1 
beings in one common ruin: The religion of our 
blessed Lord says, ^Christ shall reign t^Il he bath 
put all enemies under his feet; The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death. And when all 1 
things shairbe‘subdued unto Christ, then shall the 
son also himself be subject unto him that put all 
things under Him, that God may be all in all.* 
Wasrnotthe system which contains such instruc- 
tion as this, applicable to the benighted state of the 
ancient world ? Would it not apply a remedy to 
the mental and moral diseases under which man- 
kitfd%ufffere&? And must it not be acknowledged*. 
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that herein are contained the means of recovery 
from the consequences of the besetting sins of hu- 
manity— of salvation to all people, at all times and 
in all conditions? Yea, divine truth sits upon its 
front, and speaks in its benevolent maxims. It is 
an unprohibited tree of life, whose fruit may be 
freely plucked, and whose ‘leaves are for the 
healing of the nations;* he that partakes thereof 
shall be no longer in darkness, for his eyes will be 
opened to the perception of good and evil, and 
his understanding enlightened with wisdom from 
above. 

. Praise God, therefore, in his sanctuary: praise 
him in the firmament of his power. Praise him 
for his mighty acts : praise him according to his 
excellent greatness: who, of his great mercy, and 
4 for his great love wherewith he loved us, even 
when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us 
together with Christ : who by grace hath saved 
us ; and hath raised us up together, and made us 
sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus : 
that in the ages to come he might shew the ex- 
ceeding riches of his grace in his kindness towards , 
us through Christ Jesus.* 
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IV.— OF TESTIMONY. 


<> 


The mystery and intolerance of established creeds, together with 
Arens' indifference to spiritual firings; fond 4 prirfdptf! cause of opp©^ 
•Mao' to tfee i^igiott of Appfiuability of fheCkrfetiae fttcept* 

tad doctrines to the wants and cirtoteataao** of umik— T eaifchoay a 
most important meats of knowledge. — The means by which we learn, 
the existence of facts which do not come under our owir observation. 
•‘—Testimony of the Christian Witnessed.— -Aide* of judgment rtspeMfag 
fbo tnA of whatihejri t tltMr*~T. They relate Whet was -pot si We—* 
2- They relate what wa» probable.- — 3, They* were not deceived. — - 
4. Neither were they deceivers. — 5. They agree upon the chief points. 
- — 6. They agree m several remarkable points with contemporary ao<f 
Independent historians* — 7. Christian' scrfptufcers referred to by a iWgtM 
bar apoomaiaa of writers^ from tbr days of' AO Apostfes to the preset* 
time.— 4k Persons hostile to the Christian fat A did. nevertheless*, 
coofirm the testimony of the Christian witnesses. — Reflections on the 
foregoing evidence, aud on the objections of the unbeliever. 


Did we not know what mysterious doctrines 
and impossible systems have been exhibited to the 
wbfld as genuine Christianity, and what inconsis-e 
teht, intolerant, and cruel conduct has been diA* 
plained by professing Christians ; and did we not 
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know, also, that the pursuits, the cares, and the 
enjoyments of the present fluting life, are, in a 
great many instances, apt to disincline men from 
inquiring whether the popular religion be the 
religion of the gospel, or whether it be ‘ after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ, ’^whether the inconsistency 
and intolerance of professors be the natural fruits 
of Christianity, or whether they proceed from cor-* 
tuptions associated therewithr-i-we might, indeed, 
Wonder that there should be men found earnestly 
endeavouring to destroy the credit of the gospel $ 
and to banish from, the world, as an injurious pre- 
judice or an idle, talc, those ‘ glad tidings of great 
joy,’ which constitute the charter of man’s best 
privileges, the source of his chief consolations, the 
support of his dearest hopes. But since, in the 
prevailing systems of religion, mystery has dimmed 
the light of revelation, and intolerance is taught 
in established creeds; since worldliness is too 
commonly the chief characteristic of mens’ pur- 
suits, and indifference tp spiritual things, the 
leading feature of their minds, it is not surprising 
that there should be found diligent opposers of 
Christ and pf his gospel* For unhappily it is true,, 
that wit, and misrepresentation, and abuse, have 
been severally employed to ridicule and traduce 
Christianity, as if it Were the bitterest foe to the 
liberties, prosperity* and^gpiness, of mam . 

Turn we to the sacred records ‘£od sent yot 
his to condemn the worlds hut that the world 
through him might be .saved** Did the 
produced by the mmirtjy of £%ist agree bsrewiftl * 
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tflM !««!«!& bt *ete itef' lidftirafy 

fmteum pi dV is* not tmthgh Urttvikew fbtMtor 

of thedfwihwt 
te £dMUl4te*©Wistfc»ily trn 

{tWchedi 1 H!'}* 1 Wot'bnOOgh ‘ ttrttt h#‘ shooM'qOole} 
tk'ff&nitlHMtMribaridbty'deas, 1 thenry&if kttw} tni* 
Wtetof^'iMd,' <dnil'ulfreftS6ft?lWd dOcfrlhesi ftiifefrttre 
Mi* hphnd ‘defehded «S ,, WM*l8 > ail4 

Aiwidii* ii>f*THe 't'eligldridf’the iord Jesus? it'll 
no# 'fertotagli ffcat bWsftOdld'tilteinisSars, artd prayefec 
bWrtts,' : Shit* iht'ol^fent 'ctOOds, 'as 'specimens 'df 
tJhM'SHinHy'/Wdr'thatbfe) 'should' attempt 1 to vindh* 
Wile WM l Seeptib}Mh, ,i b^ fhte exposure of the -incon- 
sistency of doctriW^Krikhown td the teachings of 
CtitWt’; *btirt f&him'b<i^’ , to the law and to the 
ltethi dr Study' 'Christianity in its au- 
fbdftfibhfeid W6W&i*, ibf him consider well the 
|*en ’t^riodf' ordhedecl aratiohs, cautions, ex- 
hOtfitibnsi tiOd ^fdrrtises Of Jesus and his Apostles} 
Hft him impartially inquire if they be notcafeu- 
llAOd to mbkte iftandess a ’ sensual and cruel, and 
ittbre an inifellcbtdhl,’ liurhatre, and beaevolbht 
cfehtifre, before hO' attorn jrtStoproie the injurious 
(bridbiidytif Christ iStiity,te l btinish it front thetninds 
dffrts bWfthfren, Ortdsefat tibught the assert imr-of 
Ms 'divlrie' ‘fotihder, ‘ Godseht tiothfeMn into the 
fW/rtct ’ tbfc Wrld, 'bit that the 1 world 
fitting* Wth Wight' bfe saved.* "it k 1 
^'tjlrt^ny bdi contemplate the State Oftb<ai*©Hdi 
bttfib’in* ypbdtilatioh arfd' itlpMrcticep bpfdte'the 
di&ii lfl£ Of Chftisb.'and -then tt u¥U tel *thd Wthorlafreif . 

‘J 
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m%k '■ which be wwme®m h k mwptey, 4 Repeal 
ye* far the kingdom pf he^en— -the reign of froth 
md j%hteousiiep is at hand* Is there* any, thing 
. injuriousto mens’ inteirwte ,m tfeis ? Qu thecq^* 
trway* was net repentant .essential to Ihf . recpvefa 
inf pf men from the evil effecta pf ^degrading 
wpemti(ipns..and practice,. to, which, tbeyhad 
abandoned thegiselveegreedUy % feifrnot, indeed* 
a preeep * a«iie4 to frail man at.aH timfsaqd ip 
nU cirepmstances? Jfrihema humeabeingwba 
can, justly, say, 1 have nq needof such a friendly 
admonition ; the precept doeumt apply . to me $ 
Truly, if we say we have n<* sin, s we dfceivooui* 
selves.-r-If then it does apply, jf, there fr need of 
such a preceptor-divinity and frutfesit upqn the 
wry front of the Christian system- 
Is there nothing suited to the naturepf manrr 
nothing applicable tobis uncertain, and checquer^ 
cd condition, in the beautiful summary of .Christian 
doctrine in our Lord’s sermon on , the mount ? I 
take the first passage that occurs to me. Is there 
nothing applicable to man, heir a$ he is tp sprrav^, 
in the assurance and. promise of our Saviqurj 
4 Blessed are they that moqrn,, for. they shall bp 
comforted V I ask not the man, who, in his pros- 
perity, vainly flatters himself that he is jailr^ufticieot 
for Us own happiness ; because such a one, ey<jp 
while he stands, as it were, upon the briqh pf<p 
precipice, knot heedful of the dangers of ,hfe sit^r 
tion. How often, both in words and actions, dog? 
be Jightly treat such a sentiment* Y^)iat f >ay$b e , 
have / to do with sorrow ; f 0 , wl*o hare mfipy 
friends, apd ?much goods,’ 

p ^ 
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pteasrttfs icrf ? 1 1 fjtf f< Wl» »* bn^e <t^^3^^4^r#P?WfWj 
that> -cAlwei of -'hWto«n ftatWe* , which* *ttbeb^ 
steals to® qujoklyupen man; - Let-ottora #p«y*M> 

tike berrftotetion they weed* bubtt ehail hotn^MitP 
t»tp\n^de^e«sui^w4»teSee¥«#l bavo^pporpjniip, 
j^ooitjvolawdy ,ca«e»pd tttooroiogvMW^ejz^, &© 
!^j^me««)trfiKlbi*wrtl»»y^^oMo4 Ji$ay*4 

utskrant *veh aitnan kf.tiwtp 4s *ff©t something app 
^y»IWpT to^few . db(^«»ti4i«m4itk»«e£ Jhjsi 
iwi€!h^istlii pi(etii«e.lt®->tb6 fro 

vfeqktnwbth^pBt^'OftisW^uiin^ Y,ft4M?siate 
,4a)m)Mlje'ka8i«^wttiW./!‘» i VPlti4 ie.tlitase, ;*»?«& 
eHheii i* the- chiMM<^ wr'P«rgvift« M *M> ■ 
t*ter8'anrl(Hi»d thevorteaol} foMf Ojqdldit^kpMiW* 
Wit what ^calculated to exohem^accholyfepjr 
•kigsfL'i How decisive ^the*rbopes,afl4 tWWh* 
i their enjoyments,!; (.. Yea* >> ■. r •.=.-. -.,. .i.,;.i. 

t\^iatis lm marl joy ? t transient heam ' ’ ■•■■■• 

'■<■ ^uHYifig <mWe' ctreeqtreirMirtMM*?; t ; i '( 

-fyr?i*t fPty, “»**’, : i : , • ’ !--m 

'The’r^Wrb ft'IS a'triMaTiChOlyijight to contenqflate 
human beings; 1 practically contemning the conso- 
'•^rtlohS 'ahd‘'diitifeS0f religion* given uptoithe 
'ptu'shit' (>f plettSUfO,' ahdttiaking vanity the chief 
^WhitesS'dif fofe. Isay, l ask not such persons, is 
'lli&fe Vfiy thing applicable to the condition of man 
n lft ffi^dbnSblitig promise* of Christ to the rmram- 
“Br j ,: a ! n<i r y^t,‘I might propotmd f thb question tdia 

^nttibh 'Of my fellowicreatures at any hour, 
■' li.'arid' t$ almost 1 : every individual of the hmhan 
"Wfc^'hV particular seasons, with the certainty of 
ati hffittaatiVe answer. The man' Whose 
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ft ii " p ros pe cts -ia rife 1 had vdrifehdd); hnd*wi» 0 cwtm 
left/ a'gddWnd hfeiplessH* struggle wHlradreositik 
Wo'tifcl tdH'ihe fas.' 'Hte’viotttjvof hopelesa disease 
tJedldHell • ! m«i>yei8i<-' ,i iJho widow, ; benefit®!' tin 
firfehdof btW r«atb> cmdthe solaeeof heruqgw, 
ttWufdtell THd-ym^ ffhb ’parent, 'bembogin >tov* 
vovioVer the tomboftlit* batoned child* would tell 
tde yes..",’ Nay? ‘it -is tteirtherTtanceoftsanto 
tedbrtfj'^fivfireftwe isonriordis promise, applicable 
hi " Bid it'ftttt, indeed, within my : present 
plirptMeyo# mere it possible, i imtho.shdrt compass 
M .; discourse, minutely to examine ins precepts, 
it ‘might be proved, that. they agneejwithf the Sa* 
idbtn' , 8 declaration, f leomenofc to coodemn, but 
to save 1 the wmM^.~uit might be shown, .that the 
sunt ,1 bP hti* eJdtWtfttiewa* is» .*.JLeti joub light, so 
shine before men, that they rnhy see ypur good 
works, and glorify your father which is in heaven*’ 
Beit oueendeaveur to shorn that, independently of 
these internal marks at truth, Christianity has other 
specie* «f‘ evidence of the most powerful kind. 

Tfae branch to whieh. we shall now direct,, ypr 
.attention, is. the evidence ofmstiflriQny,, . ; 

Testimony is a^most important ynewe pf 
veying knoHdedgo* i By testimony oye i( Jqarp (1 the 
htotmy of mankind in pastragps, apd iare,a^t4d 
«d<the eedstooee of fs^ Mtbi«4kde «ot coipe p^der 
o«W own observation, i By testimony we, a^cpytyin 
the nature of things, ofwbiah we have had po 
experience, and the consequence <rfactions,|jn 
which w* have not beenen gaged. I# ( We, were 
obhgedrtwgainowr knowledge from yhqery^iqn 
«P«r wntee, we shwidd/JWkp,b«f *.4fm pw>* 
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OF TESTIMONY: 


kress in {lie acquisition of the most common kfid 
obvious truths. . We should be placed, intellectu- 
al fy, in pirpumstances analogous to infancy, with- 
out 'the means whence infancy could ripen into 
manhood. All the knowledge that we could at- 
tain, (luring many years of unassisted effort would 
be but a trivia! matter, and might be imparted hy 
idsti’mon^ in a very short space of time. 

^eitn^r is testimony a less satisfactory, than it is 
a convenient and copious, source of knowledge. 
? We are not the less convinced that the Roman 
.Empire had an existence, although we were not 
in 1 bemg either in the time of its glory or of its 
de£ay : nor that the crusades, which drained Eu- 
rope of its population arid led her children to 
perish ii^distant lands, were undertaken, although 
\ve did not behold the misery and the destruction 
fconsecjuerit thereupon. Comparatively few Eu- 
ropeans have landed . on the shores of South 
America, or have witnessed the struggles of her 
population with the forces of her oppressors; ne- 
vertheless no inhabitant of Europe is the less con- 
vinced that ? such a country exists, and that her 
children are free. No one presumes to deny the 
ekistepce of London, or Naples, or Calcutta, al- 
though he may not have visited either of these 
<$ies. ; Of all these and similar truths, he is con- 
vinced, by the testimony of the historian, the 
journ&l^t, pr the traveller. 

" ! KJut testimony, which serves man so faithfully in 
matters of ordinary life, as that it is a substitute 
for sight and experience, is not less necessary to 
him in matters of religion. The facts which the 
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Christian faith embraces, haring occurred nearly 
eighteen hundred years ago, must, if we would 
give a reason for the hope that is in us, be esta- 
blished by testimony. It bas, indeed, been ob- 
jected, that the leading facts of the Christian faith, 
being miraculous, cannot be proved by testimony; 
for that nothing but the evidence of the senses 
should be received as proof of a miracle, inasmuch 
as testimony is often found to be false, but that we 
never perceive the order of nature to be disturbed. 
Reserving a fuller reply for a future lecture, we 
may remark, that the objection is not warranted 
either by nature or practice. We naturally con- 
fide in, and act upon, testimony, in all cases 
wherein there is no reason to suspect, either from 
the character or conduct of the party givino- it, 
that it proceeds from corrupt motives. We know, 
both from our own sensations and from experience, 
that there is a strong tendency in the human mind 
to veracity in testimony;* and that we are at all 
times strongly inclined to put faith in it: so much 
so, indeed, that we arc daily and hourly confiding 
in this species of evidence; — not only with regard 
to the common occurrences of life, but with re- 
spect, also, to the most extraordinary and unex- 
pected events; — not only in trivial matters, but in 
such as are of the greatest moment to our own 
welfare and happiness. In fact, testimony infStu- 
ences all human concerns, and combines^ witli 
observation and experience, to direct jjjffi Jjjj ffir 

* See Dr. Price's Dissertations, i . t ■ 

xij £bm« ti-uit mil .norgii-j'i h. nJMm m j,| 



tflft ar/TOSfiMONv. 

WeishdiAdiE^miii^asotaably^ thertrfor^ 
if iwtii torcira jta (refuse opr assent to facts, hawsoeter 
thjtyl might) differ lirofcn iucb ; as * had come under 
our own notice and experience, merely oin account 
ofnfhepi testing on the -foundation, of testimony. 
If* rftidlna > th € baraeter t and conduct of the men* 
tji£rie»hauldi>ei nareasolnfcble ground for suspect** 
ipgV i $ i tber , i that they were deceived themselves, 
op ) that tlwxy intended thdeceiye others? and* mord 
jtantimrfaflyv' ifithfe ardsulti of! thair t testimony ? were, 
tetfyel witnesses^ > not honour and emolument,!)*?*, 
dndhe cohtuafy,; iditgraoe, and less, alnd enffearing, 
wd osliofid d <hav6 gdod- r$aatm \ for believing i tfevir 

ewdifflCfliMO 1 ) *m»H - ... ‘--t m - >>•.; 

- 1 Bat quitting thdse general observations respect* 
ingwthe useiand nriporfance^ of testimony* I would 
jjrocefed to remark ? upon it, as a main branch of 
evidence kt support* of our boly religion, and 
endtiavQnr to> show, that the testimony of the 
Ghvibtihn witnesses is worthy of all belief, 
f ©ne^of the* prevailing modes of attack upon 
OhrisUanity seems tor be, the denying of the genu* 
idertess of the books in which it is handed down to 
Us. Nevertheless this must be noticed as a com* 
parativeLy now feature in unbelief. .As well 
might <wU deny the genuineness of the writings of 
CfifeSaf, or 1 Virgil, or of any other ancient author* 
a^’ of fho^e of the Evangelists and Apostles. — 
What was received as genuine nearly eighteen 
cehtUrres ago— what was not disputed by Celsus 
an^Vdrpliyry and other eaTly unbelievers, can* 
not reasonably fee deemed a forgery in the present 
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fltyjlflh he'ttiosfc viruleitt atxl laUrnrfd oppm&tt 
of C^rielialDityv in theory period of its infaucyV 
did not venture to dispute the gemktnehGSS of thi 
Christ iau hoofed * , « ,, ■ *. *> m.m. n« 

Butybefore adducing evidence upofrthkripdfnty 
we may observe* that the* testimony of (he Chris* 
tiantfitn esses asserts, thht Jesus was bom in Judea^ 
and was the founder of the Christian religion'; 
thaty professing; to go fdrth in the name, and by 
the authority, of G6d* hts> Father,' he * pleached, 
repentance/ andthe forgiveness of sins* 1 fend pro*- 
mised * eternal life tu all, who should believe and 
obey the precepts of the gospel ; that he Wrought 
miracles in attestation of h is divine commission? 
that bp was pvt to death by the Jews, at the insti- 
gation of their priests and rulers ; that he wasi 
raised frotn the dead by the pOwer of God* and, 
that he afterwards showed himself openly to hia 
disciples, and conversed with them: respecting 
their future labours ; that after he had * led them/ 
out as far as. Bethany/ and while he was it* the not 
of blessing them, 4 he was parted from them^ and; 
carried up to heaven.’ It is, moreover, asserted, 
«,„•./ — ^ 

* The most acute, the most learned, and the most inveterate ©no* , 
mies of the Christian religion in former ages, faarej admitted th^ 
genuineness of the books of the New Testament* aod have framed, 
their arguments against the Christian religion, upon the supposition 
that these records were authentic documents of the Christian faiths 
CeWufc in the second century, Porphyry iu the third, and the enipeiof/ 
Julian, all men of learning and acuteness, and bitter, enemies iAlftf*, 
Christian religion,, allow the .* genuineness of the books of the. New 
Testament. — See Lard net's Jewish and Heathen Testimonies to Chris- 
tianity ; and Paleyvol . 1. c. 10. sect . 9,—BeUHam’s Svthmury F?ew*' 
qf the Evidences , page 43. 
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by the Christian witnesses, that after the ascension 
of Jesus, those, whom he had appointed to be his 
apostles, went into every region, preaching the 
gospel, and exhorting men to repent and turn to 
God, and to do works meet for repentance, ‘ God 
also bearing them witness, both with signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of the 
holy Spirit according to his own will;’ that con- 
sequent upon their exertions, and, in spite of the 
most severe persecution, inflicted by the sup- 
porters of the ancient systems of religion, ‘thq 
word of God mightly grew and prevailed/ It shajl 
be our endeavour to show, from various consU 
derations, that this testimony is worthy of our: 
belief. And, first; the Christian witnesses relate 
nothing but what is possible. The proof of this, 
in fact, needs scarcely detain us a moment; for it 
must be obvious to every man, that the Being who 
created the universe, and placed man in the world! 
and submitted his works to the control of certain 
fixed laws, could also, at any time, interfere for 
the benefit of man, and suspend or alter the 
regular operation of the laws which he himself 
had appointed. The circumstances attending the 
planting of Christianity in the world were, indeed, 
contrary to the usual course of nature, they were 
miraculous ; but there is nothing herein, impos- 
sible to the Being, who has all power in his hands; 
who doeth as it pleaseth him both in heaven and 
upon the earth. 

^econdly ; considering the previous circum- 
stances of mankind, and the unbounded goodness 
of GoA,|tt/e things related by the Christian wit- 
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nesses were probable. At the time of Chrjsfs 
appearance, the whole Gentile world, as w'e have 
remarked in a former lecture, was abandoned to 
the grossest idolatry; and the only people on 
earth, free from this curse of mankind, had suf- 
fered religion amongst them to dwindle into a 
system of forms and ceremonies. While they 
were zealous for the institutions of the Mosaical 
law, they were regardless of the morality enjoined 
by the precepts of that law. Neither Jew nor 
Gentile glorified God as they ought to have done^ 
‘ their foolish heart was darkened 9 by their vanity, 
licentiousness, and self-sufficiency, arid they suf- 
fered the consequences of their folly. Existing 
systems had been found to be utterly ineffectual 
in recalling men to a sense of duty : idolatry was 
a religion outworn, and no man had either wis- 
dom enough to devise, or influence to establish a 
better; for men, ‘of whom the world was not 
worthy,’ had done their utmost and had failed. 
Then was the time for the interference of the 
Universal Parent. Then was it probable, that, as 
a Father he would visit, in mercy, his rebellious 
children, and put a stop to the more copious 
sources of iniquity; and that, remembering man 
was dust, and his nature frailty, he would raise 
up, not an avenger and a destroyer, but a teacher 
and a Saviour. Therefore are the things related 
of Jesus and his ministry, and the occurrences 
arising out of his mission, probable. 

Thirdly ; the Christian witnesses were not de- 
ceived with respect to the things of which thev 
spake. It is absurd to suppose, that men who 
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wd ^qrly,wjrt^;tb^ anU*>r ofthr 
CJbrlsUao; Jjeligiom c*mld be, deceived^* totthe 
WPrks.- .whi?h be performed, If, dejjd£^..;vritfe 
reepept to the alfoged miisaples ofCbrist,, could 
bftve.haenpcaeUee& upotMhem at. all, it, surely 
qowldrnoti have been often) repeated with sueeesft 
Tbp frwdmufitfhftpeubfie* discovered in some ef 
thej,m«Wiyri<Wid' itt whieh;iUtey 

beh#d>*toI*erdJ#en& . . . . , , 

Fourthly ; neither is i there the least, ground, fpt 
si^pieiofij that $s> ChrisUaa witnesses were . de- 
ceivers* , .slfftheso .men had been gamers- in , a 
worldly point p# view, we- wight suppose thaMhsjf 
gWMt testimony anited totheir, : interests! that 
they, WHghtnto serve , themselves, . and not , the 
wm, of* truth. ■ We might stipposeitbat, like too 
teeny ;. other .person*,, whose, abject,. has heea.- to 
secure VKwldlygood,tb«* were induced to abwak 
dee. the straightforward eoiirte.of , integrity, and 
embark, ini schemes of delustom.aad fraud- . But, 
sinee,dmtaad.tdvhoing.honelurod» and applauded; 
and i rewarded, with . worldly . good, they, oaths 
ootd*ary, eBduEed insuH, pndreproacb, and every 
spcqieaof evil,, and auhndtted to the most, cruel 
deaths, indolence of Christiaphy,, we .sorely, must 
acquit tberaiof an intention .tor dseawet, ,.It seems 
te me«i indeed, Utah, of , the, many ar^umentsi ad# 
doped, to pnove. that the first , Christiana. were not 
deceivers, ithmm ia.nwne md» pswerioh Ahendhot 
mhleWiariseei from ,Uw»i losses, and euSrcmgt .which 
they. endured tor thOicake of thaiyjtbstjtnooy; for 
nomtan ,ttvech#cantB , a.dyweiter ^rrththe ; eertem 
prospect of/evihandisnfBwing.for bis rewajxW* 
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Seeing therefore had every opportunity 

ofasCfert&ining the truth respecting the pretensions 
and the works Of Jesuk}' and that they persisted in 
testifying to the rCflKtyof his miracles, and to the 
tftftH of alMBfe extraordinary circumstances at- 
tending the pIantiHg a ef Christianity in the world, 
hi situations, and i&veri in death 

it Sefr, vte ' Shotfld teamfekly* Whrfe«onaMO per* 

sons, if we were to refuse them 1 the character of 
h&hfest tftift credfiWe hi^orians: :Vlrftiuo r i 

iFifthty; the witnesses agree upoh all the im* 
portant points of their evidence; The difference 
observed in the testimony of the historians of our 
LobdV fife d$ '* no greater than must necessarily 
lirippfen When several persons relate, indepen- 
dently of each other* the circumstances of which 
they have each been the witnesses. Even With* 
respect to recent filets, v wd never fail to discover 
some Slight variations, and Oftentimes, ^omf# disi 
crepancics In- the accounts of several 5 wrtne^et 
relating the same general circum^tah^. ^ f Settle 
parts of the transaction has pe^hap^ made^a? deep 
impression upon the mind of One 1 witrte^ white 
inother may have (entirely Overlooked that pai> 
tieular circumstance. Hence a difference arisefe 
in the minor partsbf a narrative,' while, a'sf to the 
Whele^n general agreement 1 Will be perceived^ 
But if, as to recent facts, We discover ? certaiW 
discrepancies in the evidence of several mdepeftL 
dent Witnesses, how much* more Hktly Is ‘ it ’ thfct 
this should 'happen in thffe relation bf Wetftsf r# 
different degrees of importance* extending <OvCr 
the space of two { or threb y ebr s ? r * Nb w Vhtewas 
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the case with the historians of our Lord’s life; 
(each one, independently of the others, published 
to the world, as the circumstances of the Christian 
Church called for the information* a history of 
his beloved Master’s public ministry, embracing 
a considerable portion of time; and,, moreover* 
these histories were published many years after 
the events therein recorded had taken place. That 
there .should be variations, therefore, in the man- 
ner of relating* the same circumstances — some 
few seeming incongruities in the narrative of our 
Lord’s life, is not at all wonderful.* On the con- 
trary, it is matter of surprise that^ amongst so many 
independent testimonies and such a variety of 
matter, there should be so few things requiring 
explanation. Upon all the main ; points of the 
story, the Evangelic agree, and only differ with 
respect to some minor and unimportant matters. 
In fact, this is an imperfection invariably attendant 
upon human testimony, — for nothing earthly is 
free from imperfection, — but, at the same time, it 
is also a sign of truth, and a token of the absence 
of all previous concert. 

. Sixthly; the conformity of severaLremarkabJe 
facts, incidentally, or otherwise, introduced into 
the sacred history, with the circumstances of time 
and place, and with the relation of the same facts 
by contemporary and independent historians, is a 
proof both of the genuineness of the New v Testa- 
ment scriptures, and of the veracity of the Chris* 
tian writers. The late excellent and laborious 
Dr. Lardner, than whom no one, since the days of 
the Apostles, has rendered mere, essential service 
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tcrfefe cfawd of ifihfet 4d hidii fZrefebilitp 
dMatOliy ,VceU6efefepfehf Qf)MWfa®i 
evident Wj^btv tbisripomtpas) tbMtxidt v Inkustr edruyt 
tenffolitd of theitsp«rii^ofitha^htei^ri 
one wodMHhmky /!*«) thddm^diofeifU}i)ki9teftoM 
per^ft^^ifco^ouldite 
hiework* (The foliosrfh^ja^ 
roui commences beriii^e4 up(ni^(biH)H 0 n odi 
- In 1 fed ^beginning df the 4htrtk^ah«^t^h«f {Lehels 
GtisjteMtig s&idv^ln theififteenth yeaiidfifedre^gn 
dP Tiberius'Casar* PootiusPiferte bei^gownw* 
ofJudea,andHer6dbeihg rtetwoh ofuG&lile& 
atfdhis brother Philip^tetrarch jaf^Lhireji t tand.of 
fee Region of Trachwaitis* : aodiljysanidsit^eiiet 
tr&reh -of Abilene, Annas *& d • (fc*ipbi$f b e jog ; t fin 
bigh^pri^st^-r-tlieword? of , God jchmeitmte^ktlpi J 
Jc^phtfe,* the Jewish historian* informs Us, <by 

feo^tt fcf ttarod the Greats and -fee (decre^^f 
Augustus thereupon^ bis twosora were a(kpnioAeA 
one, ‘ Herodv * tetrarch of Galilee aedtP$iwb,/?aqd 
fee others Philip, tetrarch- of : Trdchooitis and fed 
neighbouring 1 eoiintriesJ **» -i* .** > * ' b; ;» 

Here, then, we find the testimony, of the iEhah« 
gelfet corroborated By that of fee Jewish; historian ; 
who adds, moreover/ that they were in, these sitna^ 
tions in the fifteenth > yehr of TiberMs^ and>4hat 
they continued in possession of their oiSees^ find 
power ^until 6ne, Philip, 'died in the^. twentieth 
year »of that emperor’s reign/ and the* i dthevj 
Herod, was removed by Caligula, fee suocessoe 
ofTflbfcrius. ^ ■ 1 ^ . a nan 

In fee* Gospel of Mark, we have -an accouht«6F 
the v imprisonment and beheading of iJohd fee 
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Rapti$t, 7be cavse oPtb^ proqeQtilpgs ^ t^ 
stated; fey thfi Evangelist. * Herod bed 8$td *»* 
laid hold, upon J»jw» and hound him in pi^pu for 
HOTodiaa/Soke^, Ins broken, &f.h$. 
had mn^iod her. Eon Juto s#id ante, IMwk, d 
is not lawful foe then to. have; thy beothee’s Witfe- 
thorefor# Heredias had a quarrel agniurt Inland 
would have killed hint but she could npfc , , Fa* 
Herod flayed John, knowing that hawas»! jppt 
mao and an holy. — 4 nd, when aconMenient day fas 
come, that Herod on his bbrthrday made a, supper 
tp his lords, high captains, and ■chief estates; of 
Galilee : and when the daughter of the said He* 
rodias came in and danced, and pleased Herod' 
and them, that sat with him, the king said unto 
the damsel, ask of me whatsoever thou .wilt, and! 
will give it. thee.— ~And she went forth and said 
upto her mother, what shall I ask ? and she said 
the head of John .the Baptist. Immediately the 
king sent an executioner, who beheaded John in 
the prison, and brought, his head in.a charger, and 
gave it to the damsel; and.the damsel gave, it to> 
her mother.* 1 

The unlawful marriage of Herodias ; with her 
husband’s brother, then living, is thus recorded by 
Josephus. ‘ About this, time there happened a 
difference between) Anetas, king of Petr sea, and 
Herod, upon, die following occasion. Herod the 
tetrarch had married the daughter of Aretas. But 
ima journey .which, he took to Rome, he made a visit 
to Herod his brother. Here falling in love with, 
Heredias, the wife of the said Herod, and sister of 
Agrippa the Great, he ventured to make her pro- 
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fttsals ttf SfifirtiUgC. The result WttS, that, When he 
returned tu Retse , -eh c left her hUsbnnA and mur». 
fled Herod the tetfferch;’ Again he says, ’Be^ 
rodi'afe was married to Herod, sen of Herod the 
■Great. They had a daughter whose name wafe 
Salome, after whdsS bifth, Herodias, in utter vio* 
lation Of the laws of her country, left her husband, 
then living, and married Herod, the tetfarch df 
Galilee, her husband’s brother by the father’s side.* 
Thus the testimony of the Evangelist is confirm** 
«d tty aft independent historian, in two important 
■particulars. The unlawful mafriage of Herod 
With Herodias ; and the fact that Herodias had a 
daughter. It must, nevertheless, be remarked, 
that a difficulty arises here, inasmuch asthe Evam- 
gelist calls the first husband of Herodias, Philip, 
while Josephus calls him Herod. But this dim*. 
cutty, if not entirely removed,, is reduced to aft 
unimportant matter, when it is known that Herod 
die Great had many children by different wives,— 
that Josephus mentions three of his sons by the 
name of Herod, which renders it highly probable 
that the brothers were distinguished by an 4ddi<* 
tional name.W 

: — * — L — **■— J ' -3 --- ■■ ■« 

* We know, from the irtstotfe * bt thAt period, that ft was quite 
coa&aotffbMbdnin* bare two m am ; oid this ifc nevdr 

more necessary, than when employed to distinguish brothers who have 
one name the same. The Herod who is called Philip, is jast as likely 
a distinction is the Situ on who Is called Peter, or the Sadi who Is 
tfelfed Paul. The harne of fhd high priefcti at the time of ohr SaviouPs 
'drtrcHhtfob, Wai ChiaphaS, acdbrdibg to the Evangelists. According 
to Josephus, the name of the high priest at that period wav Joseph, 
*TWa would have been precisely a difficulty of ibe same kind, had not 
Josephus happened to mention, 4hait this Joseph was also called 

Q2 
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But besides that the Evangelist’s account, re- 
specting Herod and his wife Herodias, is con- 
firmed by the testimony of the profane historian, 
there is in that account an air of probability and 
truth in regard to the remaining particulars. 
John’s reproof of Herod suits both the character 
of the prophet and of the times. If we consider 
the Evangelist’s account of John’s mode of life 
and fearless manner of preaching, we must, I 
think, conclude, that the alleged offence answers 
to the character of the man. We know, more- 
over, that the prophets we$e in the habit of re- 
proving both princes and people for their vices* 
The conduct of the daughter of Herodias is agree- 
able to truth. She, having received from the 
king the promise of a grant of whatsoever .she 
should ask, goes naturally to consult her mother 
as to what she shall demand. The conduct of 
Herodias is suitable to her character. She, being 
an ambitious and revengeful woman, seizes this 
opportunity to punish the servant of God, for his 
unwelcome reproof, as to a transaction, which 
most deeply afiected her honour and her pride. — 
‘ Herodias was a woman full of ambition and envy,’ 
says Josephus, 4 who exercised a most pernicious 
influence over Herod, persuading him to do things, 
to which he was not of himself at all inclined.’ 


Caiaphas. Would it bare been dealing fairlj with the Evangelists, 
lo have made their credibility depend upon the accidental omission of 
another historian ? It so happens, however, in the present instance, 
jthat even Jewish writers, in their narrative of the same circomstanoe, 
give the name of Philip to the first husband of Herodias.* — Chaltaer « 
oh the Evidence and Authority of the Christian Rev, 
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The t^itimdriy of the Evangelist goesf to establish 
the sathe thing. When he had committed him* 
sfcff by h& i*£Sh promise, 4 he Was exceeding 
sbt¥y ;’^ 4 fof Herod feared John, knowing that he 
was a just mall and ati holy,’ and he had hitherto 
shved him from the effects of Hrirodias’S resent* 
ment ; 4 yet for his oath’s sake, arid for their sakes 
which sat With him,’ he Would hot refuse the base 
and unprincipled request? but he ‘seiit ah exe- 
cutioner, and commanded the head of John to be 
brought: arid the officer went and beheaded him* 
in the prison, arid brought his head in a charger, 
and gave it to* the damsel : and the damsel gave 
it fo her mother/ 

Brit it may be asked, cduld a womd) i, more es- 
pecially a Woman of her rank, request? such a ! 
boon, in order to gratify some ofthe worst passions 
of hutnari nature ? Alas! neither sex nor age is 
proof against the desire of revenge, unless the 
passions have been duly and habitually restrained 
and disciplined ; neither is rank always free from 
baseness. I refer to a case in point ‘ Agrippina, 
then wife of Claudius, and mother of Nero, who 
was afterwards emperor, sent an officer to put to 
death Paulina, who had been her rival for the 
imperial dignity. A nd Dion Cassius says, that when 
Paulina’s head was brought to her, not knowing 
it at first, she examined it with her own hands, till 
she perceived some particular feature by which 
that lady was distinguished.’# 


* L&tdner’s Credibility* 

<*& 
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There is a remarkable circumstance attending' 
the death of Herod Agrippa, related by Luke, in. 
the book of the Acts. ‘And Herod went down 
from Judea to Cesarea, and there abode. And 
upon a set day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel,, 
sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto 
the people. And the people gave a shout, saying, 
it is the voice of a god and not of a man. And 
immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, 
because he gave not God the glory : and he was 
eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost/ 

Before we adduce corroborative testimony, it 
may be advisable to observe that, according to 
Jewish modes of speech, any remarkable circum- 
stance in the providence of God, is spoken of as 
ap act of the angel of the Lord. Thus the suffo- 
cating blasts which destroyed the Assyrians, under 
Sennacherib, is described as the act of an angel 
of the Lord. The pestilence with which David 
was threatened, is spoken of as ‘ the angel of 
the Lord destroying throughout all the coasts of 
Israel/ God’s providential care of his people is 
figuratively described, as the ‘angel of the Lord 
encamped round about them that fear him/ And 
frequently in the sacred writings, the powers of 
nature, and all natural things, are spoken of, 
as ‘ ministers of his, that do his pleasure/ ‘ He 
maketh his angels spirits ; his ministers a flaming 
fire /—yea, ‘ fire and hail, snow and vapours, and 
the stormy wind, fulfil his word/ 

The testimony of Luke, respecting the manner 
of Herod Agrippa’s death, is thus confirmed by 
the Jewish historian. ‘ Having now reigned three 
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years over all Judea, he went down to Cesarea. 
Here he celebrated shows in honour of Caesar.. 
On this occasion there was a vast resort of persons, 
of rank and distinction from all parts of the. 
country. On the second day, early in the morn- 
ing, he came into the theatre, dressed in a robe, 
of silver of most curious workmanship. The rays 
of the rising sun, reflected from so splendid a. 
garb, gave him a majestic and awful appearance* 
In a short time they began in several parts of* 
the theatre flattering acclamations, which proved- 
pernicious to him. They called him a god, and 
entreated him to be propitious to them, saying,, 
hitherto we have respected you as a man; but 
now we acknowledge you to be more than mortal. 
The king neither reproved these persons, nor ; 
rejected the impious flattery. — Immediately after 
this, he was seized with the most violent internal 
pains. Then turning himself towards his friends, 
he said: I, your god, am required to leave this 
world; fate instantly confuting these false ap- 
plauses just bestowed upon me 2 I, who have been 
called immortal, am hurried away to death. But 
God’s appointment must be submitted to.’ — While 
he was speaking he was oppressed with the in-, 
crease of his pains. He was carried therefore in 
all haste to his palace, where, in five days’ time, he 
expired in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the 
seventh of his reign. 

I might proceed to. point out other striking 
coincidences between the scriptures, and the his- 
torians and writers of those times. I might pro- 
ceed to show that, independently of the incidental. 
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mention of Reyman emperors, and governors of 
Jd&ea a*id' the neighbouring provinces, and of 
drdumstance^ edrineefed with their character and 
government, iii which the sacred and profane 
historians agree ; there is, moreover, a mass of 
evidence testifying the authenticity of the scrip- 
ture narrative, in the notice of customs, transac- 
tions, and manners of the times arid country, such 
as nonefbut an eye-witness could have transmitted 
to posterity. Such dilatation Would, however, 
much exceed the limits of a discourse. What has 
been already adduced will suffice to show, that 
there isr in the Christian books, that general and ; 
incidental notice of facts and circumstances, re- 
lating to the times and countries, in which, it is 
alleged these books were written, and that ge~ 
neral agreement’ upon such subjects with con- 
temporary and independent historians, which is 
characteristic of genuineness and truth. I give 
these few examples under the hope that inquirers 
after truth Will further pursue the subject in the 
pages of the indefatigable Lardner, or in the 
popular compendiums of Paley and of Priestley. 
I- would therefore close this branch of our dis- 
course in the words of Dr. Hartley, in his Review 
of the Genuineness of the Christian Scriptures: 
‘It* is impossible for a person who had forged 
them, — that is, who was not an eye and ear- 
witness, and otherwise concerned with the trans- 
actions, as the books require, but who had invented 
many histories and circumstances, — not to have 
been deficient, superfluous, and erroneous. No 
man’s memory or knowledge is sufficient, for such 
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adaptation of feig^d circumstances, and es- 
pecially where the mention is incidental. JLet 
any one consider how often the best poets fail in 
this, who yet endeavour not to vary from the man- 
ners and customs of the. age of which they , writer 
at the same time that poetry neither requires nor 
admits so great a minuteness in the particular 
circumstances of time, place, and persons, as the 
writers of the New Testament have descended to, 
naturally and incidentally/# 

Seventhly ; the books of the Christian scrip*- 
tures have been quoted, or alluded to* by a 
regular succession of writers, from the days of 
the Apostles to the present time. ‘ This/ says Mr* 
Belsham, ‘ is the direct and proper evidence of the 
genuineness of any ancient writings. We admit 
the Commentaries to have been written by Caesar, 
and the iEneid by Virgil, because they are uni** 
formly cited as the works of those authors by 
writers of succeeding ages/ No one pretends 
doubt the genuineness of these books, but receives 
this species of evidence as conclusive. Why 
therefore should an exception be made in the 
case of the Christian records, which records have 
been more frequently quoted and alluded to, as 
the works of the men whose names they bear, than 
any other writings that have descended to us from 
ancient times ? Barnabas the companion of Paul, 
wrote one epistle which is still extant. Clement 
of Alexandria, who flourished about the year one 
hundred and ninety-four, often quoted him: so 


* Hartley on the Christian Religion. 
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also difl Origin and Etfsebkis. His qhotaftions 
arte from ^ftre Htospel ofMatthew, and froin ftife 
Epistles.^ 

Clement, bishop of E'eme, whom the united 
teStiihony of ancient writers declares to be the 
same mentioned by the Apostle Paul in hisTSpistle 
to the Phflippians, wrote an epistle, of which, 
ItenaBus, who lived in the year one hundred and 
seventy eight, thus speaks; ‘ It was written by 
Clement,, who had seen the blessed Apostles, and 
conversed with them ; who had the preaching of 
"the Apostles still sounding in his ears, and their 
traditions before his eyes/ This epistle, says Dr. 
Paley, is addressed to the church of Corinth ; and 
what alone may seem almost decisive of its authen- 
ticity, Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, about the year 
one hundred and seventy, that is, about eighty or 
ninety years after the epistle was written, bears 
witness ‘that it had been wont to be read in that 
chttrch from ancient times/ 

Clement makes frequent quotations from, and 
allusion to, the goSpels and epistles. 

IgUatius Was the second bishop of Antioch, 
about thirty-seven years after Christ’s ascension. 
Epistles of Ignatius are referred to by Polycarp, 
his contemporary. Many passages of those which 
tatvh come down to our day, are quoted by 
IrOnaeus in the second century, and by Origen r h 
the third. His allusions to the gospels are fre- 
quent; and of the Apostle Paul, he speaks iii 
terriis of high respect, and quotes htsEpistleio the 
Ephesians by name. 


* See Lardner's Credibility. 
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Polycarp, who lived in the latter part of the first 
century and beginning of the second, was, accord- 
ing to the testimony of IreiKeus, who knew him 
well, taught by the Apostles* and had conversed 
with many who had seen Jesus, and was also by 
the Apostles appointed bishop of the church of 
Smyrna in Asia. Eusebius has preserved a letter 
from Irenasus to Florinus, in which be thus writes 
respecting Polycarp: ‘I saw you, when I was very 
young, in the lower Asia with Polycarp. For I 
better remember the affairs of that time, than those 
"which have lately happened; the things which we 
learn in our childhood, growing up with the soul, 
and uniting themselves to it. Insomuch that I Gan 
tell the place in which the blessed Polycarp sat 
and taught, and his going out and coming in, and 
the manner of his life, and the form of his person, 
and the discourses he made to the people; and how 
he related his conversation with John and others 
■who had seen the Lord; and how he related their 
sayings; and what he had heard concerning the 
Lord, both concerning his miracles and his docf 
trines, as he had received them from the eye- 
witnesses of the word of life: all which Polycarp 
related agreeable to the scriptures.’ 

Of this friend and companion of the Lord’s 
Apostles, there is one undoubted epistle remain- 
ing, which, ‘though but a short letter,’ says Dr. 
Paley, ‘contains nearly forty clear allusions to 
books of the New Testament ; which is strong evi r 
dence of the respect which Christians of that age 
bore for these books.’ Amongst these, there ar& 
copious citations from, and allusions to, the Gos- 
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pels of Matthew and Luke, and the Epistles of 
Paul, 

Papias, a hearer of John and companion of 
Polycarp, who flourished about the yearone hun- 
dred and sixteen, establishes the genuineness of 
the Gospels of Matthew'and Mark, as also of the 
Acts of the Apostles, the First Epistle of Peter and 
the First of John. 

Justin Martyr, twenty years after Papias, con- 
firms the genuineness of the Christian records. 
His quotations from the Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles are distinct and copious. He calls the 
books of the New Testament , 4 Memoirs composed 
by the Apostles 4 Memoirs composed by the 
Apostles and their companions.’ 

We have, therefore, within one hundred years 
after our Lord’s resurrection, the powerful testi- 
mony of the above-mentioned primitive Christians, 
some of whom were the companions and fellow- 
labourers of the Apostles, tracing the books to 
their several authors, and demonstrating the very 
high degree of respect and veneration in which 
they were always held. These testimonies should, 
one would think, convince candid and ingenuous 
minds, that the sacred records really belong to the 
times of which they speak, are the productions of 
the men to whom they are respectively attributed, 
and that they relate truths and not fictions. 

Passing over the evidence of several ancient 
writers, we come to Irenaeus, who had been a 
scholar of Polycarp, who was a disciple of John. 
The testimony of this writer, to the historical books 
of the New Testament, is express and positive. 
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* We have not received/ says he, ‘the know- 
ledge of the way of our salvation by any others 
than those to whom the Gospel has been brought 
to us, which gospel they first preached, and after- 
wards, by the will of God, committed to writing, 
that it might be for time to come the foundation 
and pillar of our faith.’ He thenceforth proceeds to 
enumerate the writers of the Gospels, with Peter 
and Paul, and to state the places where they 
preached the glad tidings of salvation. 

Omitting several testimonies, we come to Ter- 
tullian, who flourished about the year two hundred. 
He was born at Carthage. He confirms the ge- 
nuineness of the four Gospels, and mentions the 
several churches founded by Paul, and Peter, and 
John. And herein we have a proof of the rapid 
spread of the Christian religion, which had found 
its apologists and martyrs, as far west as France, 
and as far south as Alexandria and Carthage. 

Thirteen years after Tertullian, flourished Ori- 
gen, one of the most celebrated and voluminous 
writers of Christian antiquity. Origen asserts that 
‘the four Gospels are received without dispute by 
the whole church of God under Heaven.’ 

Passing over Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactan- 
tius, with many others of less note, several of whom 
died martyrs for the faith of Christ, we come to 
Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, the friend of Con- 
stantine the Great, and the first ecclesiastical his- 
torian. 4 His testimony to the scriptures is the 
testimony of a man much conversant in the works 
of Christian authors, written during the first three 
centuries of its era. The remarks, together with 
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the long quotations which he makes from each of 
the Evangelists, prove that Eusebius and the 
Christians of those days, not only read the Gospels, 
but studied them with attention and exactness.’^ 

Thus have I endeavoured to show, that the tes- 
timony of the Christian witnesses has been con- 
firmed by a succession of writers, commencing with 
those who were contemporary with the Apostles, 
and ending with Eusebius. It is not necessary to 
pursue this part of our subject; further, because 
the subsequent evidence is so full and clear, as 
never to have been disputed. Since the times of 
Eusebius, the Christian records have continued to 
be, what they were before his day, the guide, the 
consolation, and the foundation of the hope, of all 
true followers of Christ. 

After this display of evidence, confirmatory of 
the genuineness of the Christian books, it might, 
perhaps, be deemed superfluous to cite the testi- 
mony of the ancient enemies of Christianity as 
corroborative of that of the Christian witnesses. 
Since, however, they establish the fact of the erist- 
ence and crucifixion of Jesus, of the rapid and ex- 
tensive spread of his religion, and of the constancy 
and sufferings of the primitive Christians, we will 
close this branch of our evidence with remarking, 
Eighthly, that persons who were hostile to the Chris- 
tian faith, did, nevertheless, contribute to the con- 
firming of the testimony of the Christian witnesses. 

Tacitus, a Roman historian and a heathen, who 
flourished in the first century, speaks of the origin 


* Paie/u Evidences, vol. 1. 
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of Christians. He asserts that the founder of this 
name was Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
was piit to death as a criminal, by the procurator 
Pontius Pilate. After having given a description 
of the terrible fire at Rome, in the tenth year of 
Nero’s reign, and the sixty-fourth of our Lord, 
namely, about thirty years after his crucifixion, in 
which fire a large part of the city was consumed, 
and after having given an account of the order 
issued for rebuilding and beautifying it, and of 
the methods used to appease the supposed anger 
of the gods, — he adds, 4 But neither all human 
help, nor the liberality of the emperor, nor the 
atonements presented to the gods, availed to abate 
the infamy he lay under of having ordered the 
city to be set on fire. To suppress, therefore, this 
common rumour, Nero procured others to be 
accused, and inflicted exquisite punishments 
upon those people, who were in abhorrence for 
their crimes, and were known by the name of 
Christians. The founder of that name was Christ, 
who, in the reign of Tiberius, was put to death as 
a criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate. This 
pernicious superstition, thus checked for a while, 
broke out ’again, and spread, not only over Judea, 
where the evil originated, but through Rome also, 
whither every thing bad upon earth finds its way 
and is encouraged. At first, only those who con- 
fessed themselves to be of this sect, were seized ; 
and afterwards, by their information, a greatmul- 
titude were apprehended : all which were con- 
demned, not so much for the crime of burning the 
city, as for their enmity to mankind. 

r 2 
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‘ Their sufferings at their execution were aggra- 
vated by insult and mockery ; for some were dis- 
guised in the skins of wild beasts, and torn to 
pieces by dogs; some were crucified; others were 
wrapped in combustible materials, and set up as 
lights in the night-time, and thus burned to death. 

‘ Nero made use of his own gardens as a theatre 
upon that occasion, and also exhibited the diver- 
sions of the circus, sometimes standing in the 
crowd as a spectator, dressed like a charioteer ; at 
other times driving a chariot himself; till at length 
these men, though really criminal, and deserving 
exemplary punishment, began to be commisse- 
rated, as people, who were destroyed, not out of 
regard to the public welfare, but only to gratify 
the cruelty of one man/ 

Here, then, we have the testimony of the hea- 
then historian, to the existence and subsequent 
crucifixion of Christ in the reign of Tiberius, 
agreeing with the Evangelist Luke. We have, 
moreover, an account of the rapid diffusion of the 
Christian religion, which, only thirty years after 
the death of Jesus, had spread over all Judea, 
and had made its way even to Rome, in which 
city the Christians were so numerous as to be the 
objects of the idolater’s jealousy, and of the ty- 
rant’s hate and persecution.# 


4 It has lately been asserted, that the passage in Taoitns, respect- 
ing the death of Christ, in the reign of Tiberias, U sparioas, having 
been forged by Pope Leo X. The Rev. J. R. Beard, of Manchester, 
in his excellent and unanswerable work, 1 The Historical Evidences 
of Christianity unassailable/ has ably refuted this objection. He 
justly remarks that ' it is strange, if this be the ease, that the diar 
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Suetonius and Pliny, who were contemporary 
with Tacitus, also testify of Christianity and of 
Christians. The former, speaking’ of the tran- 
sactions of the reign of Nero, says, ‘The Christians 
a set of men of a new and mischievous supersti- 
tion were punished.’ The latter writes to Trajan, 
A. D. 106, requesting that emperor to direct him 
how he should proceed with the Christians who 
were brought before him for trial. Having exa- 
mined two Christian women by torture, he says, 
‘These discovered nothing besides a bad and ex- 
cessive superstition. Suspending, therefore, all 
judicial proceedings, I have recourse to you for 
advice; for it has appeared unto me £ matter 
highly deserving consideration, especially on ac- 
count of the great number of persons who N are in 


covery should hare been reserved for an objector of the present day. 
Not a vestige of a suspicion does there exist of the spurioosness of the 
passage from any critic of acknowledged talent.’ The objector’s words 
are. * The world had never beard of this famoas passage till the six- 
teenth century, all the Codices Manuscripti of the annals and histories 
of Tacitus being derived from the single copy which was written in the 
seventh or eighth century^ according to Oberlia. and in the tenth or 
eleventh according to Ernesti. and which was brought out of a West- 
phalian Monastery, and presented to Pope Leo X. whose learning 
enabled him well to have imitated the style of Tacitus, as his station 
and opportunities enabled him to have been himself the author of the 
passage.’ Upon which Mr. Beard remarks that. ( it was not the last 
six, bat the first five books of the Annals of Tacitus, that were dis- 
covered in Westphalia in the sixteenth century. And it is in the last 
six that the important passage occurs.’ — ‘ The books in which the 
passage in question is found had beeu printed in the year 1468, 
several times reprinted before the sixteenth century, and yet we are 
informed, that the world never saw the passage till that self-same 
sixteenth century. Long before Leo was born the passage was pub- 
lished to the world, and I suppose, therefore, that ifeisa good inference 
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danger of suffering. For many of all ages, of 
every rank, and of both sexes, are accused and 
will be accused. Nor has the contagion seized 
cities only, but smaller towns also, and the open 
country/ 

I deem these examples sufficient to show that the 
testimony of the heathen historians corroborates 
that of the Christian witnesses. These historians 
refer the origin of Christianity to Christ, who suf- 
fered in the reign ,of Tiberius ; they fully confirm 
the accounts of the Apostles as to the rapid spread 
of the new religion, and the sufferings of the early 


tbat be had no opportunity to fabricate it.'* After many jadioiona 
remark* tending to show, that the MS. of the eighth century, from 
which all the others now in existence are supposed to be derived, 
is a faithful transcript of the autograph, he ciies a passage from 
Gibbon** ( Decline and Fall,* vol. 2. p. 407. in which that celebrated 
unbelieve/ gives bis opinion as to the passage in question. * The most 
sceptical criticism,* says Gibbon, 4 is obliged to respect the truth of 
this extraordinary fact,* (the persecution of Christians under Nero, 
68 A. D.) 4 and the integrity of this celebrated passage of Tacitus. 
The ormeri (its truth) 4 is confirmed by the diligent and accurate 
Suetonius, who mentions the punishment inflicted upon the Christians. 
The latter* (its integrity and genuineness) 4 may be proved by the 
consent of the most ancient MSS. ; by the inimitable style of Tacitus ; 
by his reputation, which guarded his text from the interpolations of 
pious fraud ; and by the purport of his narration.* For a fuller view 
of the argument in favour of the genuineness of this passage in Tacitus, 
see 4 Historical Evidences of Christianity unassailable,* a work which 
ought to be read by all Christians. 

* Sulpicias Severn*, a Christian writer, who flourished in the year 400, 
gives nearly the same accoont of the burning of Rome by Nero, and the 
tortures of the Christians, thereupon, as Tacitus gives— insomuch that it is 
thought he must have taken his account from Tacitus. This is a still fhrtber 
confirmation of the accounts which appear in Tacitus— and is another proof 
tb«rt that relation could not be a forgery of Pope Leo in the sixteenth eentory. 
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converts. In fact, they never once questioned the 
truth of the representations of the Christian writers 
upon these subjects. How inconsistent and rash, 
therefore, it is, for modern unbelievers to endea- 
vour to disprove facts, which the impugners of 
Christianity, contemporaneous with the Apostles, 
found no means of disproving. 

But before we quit the testimony of heathen 
historfons, I would say a word or two with respect 
to the calumny which these men cast upon Chris- 
tianity and Christians. For Tacitus calls them 
‘haters of mankind,’ and says, ‘The Christians 
were in abhorrence for their crimes.’ Suetonius 
says, ‘The Christians are a set of men of a new 
and mischievous superstition;’ Pliny calls it ‘a 
bad and excessive superstition ; and yet, with the 
inconsistency of a persecutor, he, in the same letter 
to the emperor Trajan, acquits the Christians of 
vice. ‘ They bind themselves by an oath,’ says 
he, ‘ not to the commission of any wickedness, but, 
not to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery; 
never to falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge 
committed to them, when called upon to return it.’ 
Such were the man-haters, and such the influence 
of this new and mischievous superstition. We may 
safely conclude, therefore, that the calumny cast 
Upon the Christians was undeserved; and that it 
had its origin in misrepresentation and prejudice. 
They were spoken against as evil-doers, because 
they set themselves in opposition to the supersti- 
tions and bad practices of the Gentiles— because 
they conscientiously exposed the folly and the sin 
of the popular worship of idols; and that, to the 
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despotic decrees of idolatrous priests and rulers* 
they replied, in the words of Peter, to the Jewish 
council, ‘ Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more th^n unto God, judge 
ye.’ In fact, Pliny, in another passage of bis cele- 
brated letter, confesses as much: ‘Those who per- 
sisted in declaring themselves Christians/ says he, 
‘T ordered to be led away to execution ; for I did 
not doubt, whatever it was they confessed, that 
contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to be 
punished/ That the ridicule which the Christians 
bestowed upon the senseless pageants and vile 
fables of the established religions of Greece and 
Rome, and the strenuous endeavours which they 
made to gain proselytes to the faith of Christ, 
were the real causes of all the obloquy and per- 
secution which they endured, the whole tenour of 
ecclesiastical history, as well as the admissions of 
heathen writers, goes to prove. Consuls, and 
priests, and augurs, and ‘ shrine-makers’ of all de- 
scriptions, knew full well, that if Christianity suc- 
ceeded, their craft must, sooner or later, come 
to an end : hence did they teach the multitude, 
whom they held in ignorance and in bondage, to 
traduce, and to destroy the followers of Jesus, as 
atheists, and man-haters* and execrable persons. 

Nevertheless, hostile as such persons were to the 
cause of Christ, and cruel as they were to his 
followers, they have been unwilling witnesses for 
the faith, to all subsequent generations, by esta- 
blishing the facts of the existence and unjust 
execution of Jesus, and the labours, constancy, 
and sufferings of his disciples. ‘ Surely, 0 God, 
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the wrath of man shall praise thee : the remainder 
of wrath shalt thou restrain.’ 

Such then is a brief notice of a few leading 
particulars corroborative of the testimony of the 
Christian witnesses. Slight as the sketch is, com- 
pared with the great mass of evidence which 
might yet be brought to bear upon the same 
point, we hope sufficient has been adduced to 
show, that there are good grounds for believing 
in the genuineness of the Christian records, and 
in the veracity of the authors of those records; 
In fact, in what we have adduced, there is in- 
cluded every thing, that is requisite for the 
establishing of a credible testimony; and that, in 
all the most important concerns of life, would be 
deemed amply sufficient to influence mens’ faith 
and conduct. What reasonable ground, there- 
fore, is there for disputing the genuineness of the 
Christian records and the veracity of the Christian 
witnesses ? 

How, indeed, are we to account for the origin 
of the Christian religion, if the scriptures be a 
tissue of forgeries? To what motives shall we 
assign the creation of the falsehood ; or how ex- 
plain the conduct of the propagators of that 
falsehood? If we deny the existence of the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, to whom shall we assign the 
writings; and when, and where, did he first ven- 
ture to put them forth into the world? How, 
moreover, shall we account for the rapid spread 
of Christianity, in* spite of all the power, and in- 
terest, and opposition, of the rulers and princes of 
the civilized world, if its evidences were not 
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irresistible ? The unbeliever wishes to prove the 
history of Christ to be a fabulous history ; but if 
fabulous, how did it originally gain credit; and 
wherefore should the authors of the fable suffer 
the loss of all things, live in suffering and in hard*- 
ships, and die miserable deaths? There must 
have been a cause adequate to the production of 
such effects, and this can only be found in the 
truth of Christianity. 

But wherefore, notwithstanding all the evidence 
by which Christianity is supported, should the 
unbeliever of the present day, endeavour so assi- 
duously to shut out the light of Christianity from 
the world? The opposition of the ancient un- 
believer may be satisfactorily accounted for, inas*- 
much as the Christian religion made an attack 
upon all his prejudices, or set at nought the whole 
of his previous attainments in theological science. 
Before he could embrace Christianity, the whole 
constitution of his mind must of necessity be 
changed. It, moreover, destroyed, both root and 
branch, the various interests of the supporters of 
the ancient systems of religion. ‘Sirs,’ said the 
shrine-makers, ‘ ye know that by this craft we 
have our wealth. — But now it is in danger of 
being set at nought; for these Christians say, that 
they be no gods, which are made with hands $ and 
our temples will be despised, and their magnifi- 
cence will be destroyed.’# But the modern 
unbeliever has no such motives for opposing 
Christianity ; but as a perishing creature, every 
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incentive to support and cherish it. Why there- 
fore should he attack the character of Christ and 
of Christianity with all imaginable virulence and 
hatred? When I turn to the pages of the gospel, 
and reflect upon the subjects of which they treat : 
when I see therein displayed, the character of the 
divine Being, in traits of beauty and of loveliness 
unknown to the ancient world : when I perceive 
that the otherwise, ‘unknown God,* is therein 
revealed to us as our Father : when I find that 
the gospel sets forth the unbounded love of God— 
the easy terms of acceptance— the offers of par- 
don, upon the natural and rational ground of 
repentance and amendment: when I consider 
that therein is given to man the only perfect 
model of excellence, in the character of the Lord 
Jesus— -the only sure guide to virtue, in his pre- 
cepts— the only efficient encouragement to perse- 
verance in well-doing, in his promises — the only 
true source of consolation and of hope, in his 
representations of futurity: when I see therein 
revealed the assurance of life, and immortality, 
and glory, and blessedness, after the vanities, and 
the trials, and the sorrows, of this transitory world 
shall be at an end : I ask, where is the evil, which 
the unbeliever pretends to have described? where 
is the unreasonableness that he charges upon 
Christianity ? whence arises the causes of his ha- 
tred, and the motives for his opposition ? 

b it the character of Christ which offends him? 
Let him listen to traditions, the scanty remains of 
ages which are obscured by the shadows of anti- 
quity: let him search the mouldering records of 
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ancient titne: let. him turn ovet the> pages ofbig 
beloved philosophy, and, in imagf&atioA, summon, 
before him the venerable forms etfthe 1 aneieBtvffcr* 
thies who vainly laboured to iefoarm , and* pmify* 
the character, of the times in which4hay (ivedb left 
him consult ^traditionary^ or historical, OrpbitosoMk 
phic lore* and say, if in the history* of tte 4mnmm 
race, another snch character can befound^fop* 
purity, for goodness, for piety, for ^sintarefttad^v 
nesS, for universal benevolence— in fine, ft>r fkM 
soever exalts and ennobles buman>natyr'&& 

Is the unbeliever offended at. the p*fecept8,#fi 
Christ? Is there any secret bane herein, diSjhmng 
its malignant influence over the minds 
Is the ‘new commandment’ which be gave* 
men love one another,’ detrimental to. human in* 
terestaand happiness? Is there any thing opposed^ 
to the well-being of society in such 'doctrine* ag^ 
theses Blessed are the merciful, and the peace* 
makers, and they that endure persecution* for , 
righteousness’ sake? Is there any thing revolting, 
to human mature in the assurance, that whatsoever , 
may be the trials, the sufferings, or the fate, of, 
such men, upon earth, yet, ‘great shall be their 
reward in heaven ?’ Is there any thing conducive 
to the degradation of man, in the exhortation to v 
charity;— ‘judge not that ye be not judged.?’ or 
in the incitement to liberality and general bene* ' 
volence ‘ Do good and show kindness, hoping 
for no earthly gain V On the contrary, is it not v 
to the influence of such precepts, such doctrines, 
and such sentiments, that you are indebted for 
your Newtons, and your Howards, and your WJiit- 
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fields, and your Lancaster, and your Priesdeys, 
and your Romillys? 

Whence^ therefore, does the unbeliever derive 
his disgust at the Christian religion, and whence 
his hatred of its precepts? Is he sure that it is 
the Christian religion, for which be entertains such 
enmity? Has he examined, for himself, the sacred 
records; and is he sure that they are the doctrines 
of Christianity , at which he is so offended? Does 
he take his ideas of Christianity from reputed or- 
thodox creeds and pulpits,— or from the ‘book of 
books, 9 and the sermons of Christ ? 

Of the deistical publications, which have lately 
become so popular, — and which have attained this 
popularity, chiefly, in consequence of the wicked 
and persecuting conduct of professing Christians 
towards the authors of such works. — I have pe- 
rused some, in which the most formidable attacks 
upon religion have been made, yet, as it seems to 
me, Christianity itself has not been the object of 
such attacks, but only its corruptions. Yea, the 
unbeliever affects to combat Christianity; yet, 
inasmuch as the doctrines he selects for his pur- 
pose, are only found in the reputed orthodox 
divinity, and not in the sermons and discourses of 
Christ, — he does not combat Christianity, but only 
a phantom, which has been set up in its stead. 
Nevertheless, Christianity suffers from these mis- 
representations, and is wounded with the very, 
weapons which her friends present to the unbe- 
liever. 

Let every true friend to the religion of Jesus, 
therefore, be heedful as to what he represents 
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Christianity to be. Let not doctrines be defended 
merely because they may be venerable by their 
antiquity ^ f or cpme recpmp^nde^to us by men 
of great name ; or be referred to sdtae figurative 
or obscure passage of scripture ; but let them be 
such as manifestly agre$ srjth the general tenor 
of Christ’s teaching. Let him, moreover, consi- 
der well the causes of the unbeliever’s opposition. 
* I reject your reUgien^and your testimony,’ says 
he, ‘because the things I am required to believe 
are morally and physically impossible.’ "In fact, 
the doctrines which have been foisted into Chris- 
tianity, the belief of which, creeds and catechisms 
declare to be necessary to a man’s sadvatiqn* aijo 
not subjects for proof, by any species of evidence 
within the range of human experience or com- 
prehension 2 therefore must they ever be 'the 
sources of infidelity and the causes of t irr(^tigion. 
On the contrary, if these doctrines were expunged 
from confessions of faith, the chief obstacles to 
the spread of Christianity would be removed;-— 
we should then have a religion, rational, bene- 
ficial, delightful a religion which all men would 
receive, which all men would love, which all men 
would rejoice in, which all men would practice;— 
until the earth should be full of the knowledge of 
God, and righteousness should prevail, and the 
kingdoms of this world should become the king-- 
bdfittti of God and of his Christ. 1 f 
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Wisdom nud benevolence displayed in the works of God. — All the 
divine works created in subserviency to mind. — Nature and Provi-' 
dence famish such instruction to men as prepares him for the better 
bfes&ingsof a future life. — Not unreasonable to suppose that, if. the 
wellbeing of man should require it, the Divine Being woulfl .oppa* 
tiooally interfere with the established order and laws of nature.— 
Definition of a miracle. — False miracles of former times furnish ao 
reasonable ground of objection to miracles in general* —^Means of 
asdertaiaing the true character of any alleged miracle. — Fruitless ea- 
deavours which have been lately made to restore the age of miracles. — • 
Reasons for not believing in the recent alleged miracalous cures. — 
Infinite superiority of the evidence for the Christian miracles.— Rules 
of Judgment applied.— Of the miraculous destruction of the herd, of 
■wine.— Of the blighting of the barren fig-tree*— Moral uses of the 
miracle.— Chief objections of the unbeliever considered.— By denying 
the miracalous origin of Christianity we virtually admit an effect 
withoot any adequate cause. ■ 


We can direct our attention to no portion, of 
the magnificent creation, without being forcibly 
struck with the wisdom and benevolence therein: 
displayed. Whether we consider the vast or the 
diminutive, the sublime or the beautiful, of na« 
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tuDeV works; whether we contemplate them itr 
their boldness and irregularity, or in their grace 
and symmetry, we perceive every where* parts of 
a system, and of a design, both wise and good. 
From the sun in the firmament, dispensing its 
light and heat, and diffusing its life-giving in- 
fluence throughout our globe, to the remotest star 
that glitters in the ‘diadem of night:’ from the 
most splendid and striking phenomena of nature, 
to the commonest and minutest of her operations : 
from the noblest of nature’s works, to the meanest 
of her productions, all manifest intelligence and 
goodness, and display the wisdom and the great- 
ness of the designing mind. We involuntarily 
exclaim ‘0 the depth of the wisdom, the irresis- 
tible power, the unbounded goodness of the Crea- 
tor ! His understanding is infinite, his judgments 
are unsearchable, and his ways past finding out.’ 

But it is not less manifest, that these works were 
created in subservience to, and for the exercise 
of, mind, than that they were the offspring of 
mind. The world was intended for other purposes 
besides those which constitute it the residence 
of animals, and the source whence they should 
derive the necessaries of life. The glorious orbs 
which revolve in the vast spaces of the universe, 
were created for something more noble than to 
attract the vacant gaze and excite the idle curio- 
sity of one species of sentient beings, and to con- 
tribute, by the dispensing of light and heat, and 
the influencing of the times and seasons, to pro- 
duce sustenance for every species. Besides their 
accomplishing of the Creator’s will, with respect 
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totbepurposfe^ of the animal lifts, they t were 
signed to call forth a ad exercise t thefacoltiea of 
foe life, end to lead ratfooaibejngs, ibyr 

Qtotepi|4rtUtioBiandtrefleotioft to the Authorofthe' 
3*ttpemieu& ^mcturet r.f- The> heavens declare the* 
gWv fd£ God) and the rfirmament showeth this! 
heedywwk*. » Day unto day utter eth speech* and ; 
mghtiftmtonight showeth knowledge. - < There ( ish 
no^peech nor language where their voice is notn 
kiard^ iTheir ^timony is gcaie out tluroughaU 
the,eartk add* their wards to the endofthe world.’ 
Whether, therefore, we regard the shining host iofi 
liaaven, eti confine our attention jto : the constituent^ 
propertied of the /World we inhabit^whether wo 
reflect upon the great variety and wise contrivance 
manifested! in. the works of God, -or coesidetf then 
economy of any particular -portion of these IWorkv 
we paanoAfaii to discover proofs of ttheir having- 
be^ deigned as so many studies for -the human 
mindy-rras matters' furnishing abuud hant exJereise 
for> man’s rational powers, and affording ampler > 
meaoo whereby mind may be disciplined, 
panded, strengthened,, indefinitely Iprodueed*, ! > i ^ 
i As the. works of God, in the whole fr&maancf 
economy, .of . nature, pretest to the> human mind] 
subjects for < contemplation, by i which < its latent/, 
properlites may be drawn -forth and exercised* so/ 
also* do tho dealings of his providence in the moral - 
would conduce to the same beneficial end.^ Herei 
we i .trace the general connexion i which • Subsists, : 
between; virtue and happiness, and betweed yioei . 
and misery * between the conscientious discharge ’ 
aft-duly^amidb^ peace ofmuidand various other 
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ble sriagj th a»>ta^^d>l iipoR ^^nd betwbena 
redt k&s^dfcregafidi of ’principle,) « andi dhe* sltajbe 
iandirpcnt^itiob that a^a<tbetiede8B^H3«i8equcooQS 
<rf 8 niht bareness; ! Here vre /may parot vreithkh the 
foeftplofe ai*J the ? indigent, add » tkeiusaibLe^^aod 
4h&ihuoofett$r are i drften- protected] nadir elielrfed 4 b 
litweneby^ icwftlbta fhandf nrlriH Sh® iftower&d, 
^ndb the i haughty ,1 aod ifa^^selfi^aanfidenti iahd < thy 
SwtMrldlii^, >ard r smitten i withi destruetlomiu ¥ea, 
tthe?ixpdi IotMIi the >righteou8+*4he Land rpiseth 
up them* that be bowed 4own**^the Lordipfesbnroth 
the i st^aegdrj * -Be-; executeth judgment ifomthe 
oppi^sSed^-he' totiechth * the Vatbedessi and i widow 
— but he disappointeth the hope of the wickfidiVl 
' i *' Natufoand providence therefore, form- a schbol, 
which waSlnstituted ibn the /education oftnrad. 
i When the* Creator^ mandate went forth*; 4 andi&li 
tfmi{£s> stood* fast,* he f had* regard to the fhture 
creation, dieeiplinb, and> education of mind^qot 
merely to .the production of sentient beings^ tvho 
should r $t4ut their briletf hour; Jirpon the I stags! fof 
existence, eejoy tWudrairiages and the pleasures 
Of the sensual life* and then sink into their original 
nothingness! driS * end would have been accom- 
plished, had the Deity limited his power to the 
creation of the beasts of the field and the fowls of 
'heaven ! hut, that creatures; might be * brought 
idtolife, Who should be capable of did y < appee- 
-cintmg their blessings of taring, Serving, ■ acid 
‘gtekifyirig their Creafor^ and of enjoying his 
fevolirtomer* ; > . 

i^iSiitcfe^ (therefore, natures’s works, and the ldws 
'byiMdcb itbejt Jare'geyernndy were constituted 
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chiefly' for God’s reasonable oreatuceiM-^iiico-the 
whole scheme of divine providence seems to have 
been institetedforthe training* and disciplining of 
iritelligentbeiags^why should it be thought un- 
natural unreasonable, or incomprehensible, that 
Deity may baye occasionally interfered with 
4be? established course of the laws of nature and 
pk)^idence, wben4he welfare of man required it? 

>fc the objections raised against these occasional 
interpositions* there seems to be more importance 
attached to the material part of creation’s works, 
than tb the intellectual, notwithstanding that the 
former must undoubtedly be subservient to the 
latter#' -i- f - i* : 

f it was out endeavour to show, in a previous 
lecture^ on the Antecedent Probability of the 
^Ghristianllevelation, that the circumstances and 
condition of mankind, at the time of Christ’s 
appearance; required suoh a departure from the 
ordinary course of nature as that which, Christians 
^allege* did take place. Then it was, that a voice 
more than human, was necessary to arouse mens’ 
torpid faculties* and that a messenger, with an 
errand, and with powers, more than human, were 
needed, to recall men from the ways of sin ancl 
death. 

The Christian says, that this voice, and this 
messenger, were vouchsafed to mankind, when the 
spirit of God descended upon the Saviour and pro- 
claimed ‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased;’ and that, in thus giving a revelation 
which brought life and immortality to light,. God 
did but continue to carry forward his original pur- 
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* II ^ { ¥hj eplbidb,' that the power of .working miracles mas reiide in 
vaiiitribMbWbf kbp^tldt intelligence*, 'bbth food'&ua eVif,%as been* 
camuvqi^y [entgrtainpB 5 ■ cbd (has ^ <fifi doubt j bken thf feanfe* ; bf nhlch 
dd 



rocl IQ tbb‘ deSert, by Moses, mat caused the. waters to gash out : it 
wh* nbt the* «$ioi tatting ofth^ eyes oftbb bliiid.mah in ((.Vt^peHO' 
rei$ip(«4 iffgb^ wft ■' W* lK -»wdy A« jrioiraaad, '*fS Ifeiit) Whftffcl 1 

the omnipresent Deity, thqs, visibly, attesting th^ divine ppmmipamp^ 
of thk’ kjj£kitt ba& rased tip and sent forth into the Voria. In order 
to Mttest jfeoidtakfit? 0f the tuik*2d$of hU ibbs&eugefii ana to Hecate kid ! 
aopp9j4ifhW Q t Pf *HU* porpbeds inteafcd iby such tmiasieui • ttf 1 



tbtfH on b«beit f»e storey* t fcatbeuaiile of (be people ^bich* riffcM v 

b Ml i fWife’ fM tVfVfJ*)*? tbeb bast-wh me/' * AW ■ 

agate ; ‘My father doetJ^ the works.’ In pommo# fygnagj^j Jfft . 
the ® vineiy commissioned person performed the miracle* ; bat this 
modaWlspWdh iklicorrect, inasmuch as it is the work,' i>r ikterT^feW^/ 
of pfekgrl M tattestatfoir #f tbo trath <Jf the doctrine* bf hid fefitoeni ** 
ger., ^ ( Tty Tjjew of tboiqaa^ I tbiak, caldulated td FWFp *»»**''* 
the abjeddons of t^dse wjhq s m ao proportion, as it wepfy tty. . 

oatwajfel nctidhs of messenger of God. and the stupendous ener^ 
which iistisi -fed eaieked ; ita the production* bt the ihiradte {* or, in other, 
wof^ ^tbioghfrif^bie hebretn the i apjprtnt .danse -tdA' 'fee Utkalf' 
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Bht Sere the friends of tevelation at^iissaited 
with the objections of the unbeliever.* He con- 
tO&ds that no such deviation from the established 
laws of nature has ever taken place, and he cites 
th& alleged prodigies of heathenism and the false 
miracles of ages enveloped in intellectual dark- 
ness, as presumptive evidence of the falsehood of 
all sudh reputed supernatural agency. )Be attri- 
butes the ancient prevalence of belief in miracu- 
lous interpositions to the craft of the designing, 
who practised upon the untutored mind of man, 
arid took advantage of his credulous wonderment* 

It must r indeed, be acknowledged* that deceive 
ers have, in this respect, shamefully abused their 
fettow-men ; but, happily, the light of science end 
spread of knowledge have destroyed the power of 
the deluder, and have guaranteed to man safety 
from Ms fraudulent arts. Time was, when men 
were induced to suppose that the laws of nature 
might be disturbed at the enchanter’s mandate or 
the priest’s invocation; and then were the wonders 
of traditionary or of legendary lore implicitly be- 
lieved. Then did men bow before the heathen 
shrine, and listen to the ambiguous oracle. Or* 
in later times, substituting the Christian saint for 
the deified hero of antiquity, they revered his 
canonized relics and boasted of the miracles 
wrought at his tomb. Science arose, and shed her 
beams upon the nations, and knowledge held up 
her truth-telling mirror; and forthwith the shrine 
of the idol was deserted, and the craft of the shrine- 
maker destroyed, and the voice of the oracle 
silenced forthwith the reputation of the saint 
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vanished, and iris wonder-working' energifeS slept 
with his, mouldering bones. Yea, thd vWtolefra* 
ternity became bankrupt in credit, and defuttittftt 
nature’s law. * ' ' • 

* Itbnriel with his spear * 

* Torch’d lightly ; /or no idsehoed can eiidafo 

* ^ocrch of celestial *empe*y tot retoois* > . » ■ 

* Offeree, itb itae^ro fitness.* , ; ! , , . < , 

• Falsehood drops the asSmried character bftfutfe, 
and. js viewed in her own natural deformity/ when 
reason, heaven’s best gift, is taught to exerefebiits 
rightful sway. Much has been done by the per- 
severing efforts of the friends of their racetObflng 
about this desirable state* of things and* conse- 
quently, the list of miracles has been wonderfUHy 
curtailed. ! 

That men have been deluded to thttr*bane, by 
the false prodigies of the designing, is a sufficient 
reason why* we should examine, with mbre than 
ordinary care, the Evidence in behalf of any aU 
I eged supernatural events but it is by no means a 
sufficient reason for the utter rejection of mfracles, 
as impossibilities and frauds. On the contrary, it 
is reasonable to suppose, that, in the infancy, as it 
were, of the human race, and m the early ages of 
the world, miraculous agency was frequently etn- 
ployed by the Deity, as best adapted to certain 
cases arising out of man’s peculiar condition; and 
that as each generation improved by the expe- 
rience of their forefathers, and thfe intellectual 
character of the human race acquired greater 
developeirient and strength, these interpositions 
became less necessary and less frequent, until men; 
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wane cotoxartted, except jn the cusp of some few 
eztvaprdipary dispensations, to toe undisturbed 
OOViysp-aod pper^tipn of tine general laws of nature, 
as they are administered in the ordinary govern- 
ment and providence of God. The testimony of 
sacred history . agrees with this supposition; it 
declares thatjairaculons agency ,.was frequently 
employed by the Deity,' both lathe infancy of the 
WftrWta“4w thnlaferdispepptions <jf his gface. 
i.,$iP90,:,^ipj^fo^e^ it, is coqsisteat yyitH' reason to 
suppose, that, ip the infancy of the worlds the Deity 
did | employ , miraculous agency, and since ( the 
correctness ,ojf this supposition, is supported by 
historical testimony, we ought , npt to condemn,, 
attdif eject, /Us falsehoods, all reports of miracles; 
but, on the contrary, endeavour to ascertain if 
there, bier not, withrespecttosome of .them, a Faun- 
datioMn truth, ; ; 

. In forming an opinion upon this subject, we may 
derive assistance front several soprces. There is, 
first,, the presumption for or against the reputed 
miracle, arising from such considerations as the 
following. Is it characterized by any thing which 
may seem worthy offhe great Author, pf nature ? 
Does it appear calculated to Ipad, toauy impor- 
tant results? . This presumptive, evidence,' may he 
confirmed by. unquestionable testimony, or jit may 
want this. confirmation. It is. our. duty, to inquire 
whether tor, not it, was attested by, competent wit- 
nesses!? that, j$,, by persons having jpo private inte- 
rests to serve thereby, being free frpm all rdi^iops 
prejudice iq, itsiavoux, and beipg, pr’^ina^y 
respects, duly, ^ualifieth tnjudgp.pf fhe (fct. t , 
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' U is,moreore*, ‘-necessary to consider,* whether 
the- event- do really possess a miraculous charao 
ter ; that is, whether a violation of the established 
laws of nature has really taken place; or whether, 
ob the contrary, the effect produced has not been 
brought about by natural causes, so rarely oc- 
curring, or so irregular in their operation, as to 
haye been mistaken for miraculous agency. 

• In the application of these tests, it seems to me 
unnecessary to notice the alleged miracles of 
heathenism, or of the dark ages of Christianity. 
These were, for the most part, only so many ‘ gross 
appeals to mens’ ignorance and superstition.’ And 
although there may be a few of less questionable 
character, inasmuch as they have been spoken of 
by real or pretended witnesses, in such a manner 
as to make them assume an air of truth, they were, 
doubtless, nothing more than either rare natural , 
phenomena, the laws of which were unknown, and 
hence, according to the religious opinions of the. 
times, classed as prodigies and miracles; or they 
were the result of certain strong impressions made 
upon superstitious and enthusiastic minds. 

It is not improbable, indeed, that the ancient 
heathen priesthood possessed a knowledge of 
many scientific facts, which, being lost in subse- 
quent ages, have been discovered anew in modern 
times; and that this knowledge was employed by . 
them in the production of those alleged prodigies 
and miracles, which, for so many ages, imposed 
upon an ignorant and superstitious people, and . 
maintained the credit of the idol’s temple. Neither 
can the Christian prj#$tbaod of by-gone times, be 
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ttalMifaiitediknowtodgewfseiieiiJtieintlfe ertsMiaiib 
itotki 1 dnd‘>sapptrrtif*(t!>tba* .isyetiteirf ef.-impitetuBe, 
idii^ifo»<)nH^bpoededin^>:«gea0 diagracedthd 
awmdOtef waited' ChristiarOity pefrrujp ratHrdedl it be 
ptmgy^MMd spreadof vUalvehgidniodixpfril^the 
g^oter at t Bff union e&knowlec^^iTi&ltHteobrgnchesj 
has for ©wmput<as$optwsiiok deJssaMmsii'j'ftleTer*) 
tlMleife^<SUpeietittfc»f »-'MthotO'> msigqqher I Sswity. 
Alth©iigbi*he fe'dajlri vedi of her onei errtaaeatis «f 
ahftOlHmw, hrtd w*»nikk*^,ariewere,*o<tte©<bonJ 
tteWOf^Mlftette kingdom; sheeaer amkl sawn kiu^ 
ik#4 ■ hel^^HBftS'^nd* wetomg! to sthe' dfcrrge, *awt 
lipotr ^the tOrritoriespiivefcwhltfe 
Ate fhAnerlyrHledijiHer assaying 1 weapons hat^ 
fod#e«« 7 ' btetoeme -eomparaih4*y ?haf mitesbj* tens# 
her pto#eH jsIptfVatysed hythednflworiee’ 6f piAft b» 
opiniow. ■' ffteto'ihe race of her aBtwkhtteappWter^ 
stod adittetecittek haret *ti#iaed'»tWe' tltitamwj'of >iia 

e jrist^ricte $' ' WhSst -tlfe aHdter, 'dhkJhiBdeemtedtO 1 W 
mdst dtevdtedto her service;* has) for* the ’ gtirpttSfl# 
ottce 1 ’ Supposed* to he ItSdlstinguishiUg chatikotfcrtf 
istic, itself fallen into-desUetode and neglect. -Bdt 
yttintees, who ally thettiselves’t© everything tha^ is 
■‘ holy,’ hare lent it their aid* Where the Ptie$t* 
failed, the Prince W is endeavouring to succeed,' 
atid'to rekindle the spirit of rehgiotfe enthusiasm; 
aftd the faded glories of the «g 0 "of prodigies. ! 
The miracles, said to have been wroughtin ttnswbr* 
to the prayers of this individual; present themselves 
tods somewhat mofe imposingly, SinCe therr troth' 

1 ' / - - - t * f J> ^'A •_ 
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Am been upheld by many honourable find pious 
^persons* Leaving 1 , therefore, the examination of 
ihe reputed prodigies of ‘a dark age and of a ma- 
nifestly suspicious and absurd character, let us 
cast a passing glance at the alleged jriiraeles of 
sriirownday., 

*, # ltis> asserted that several persons ofthfeCatholie 
• -communion, whose infirmities, in various degrees 
of debility nrid of paralytic affection, Jafrd baffled 
i\ie skill of the physician, have been ^recently, 
mirkeulously healed, through the mediation of a 
distinguished member of the Catholic hierarchy. 

It is not meant to deny that a favourable change 
did take place in the condition and general health 
of several afflicted persons, about the time when 
(certain invecatory rites were performed in their 
behalf. There does not appear to be any just 
•reason for disputing the general facts of the 
.several cases reported to the world, inasmuch as 
they have been attested by persons worthy of 
credit The question is not whether the sick 
were benefited, but whether such change was 
brought about naturally or miraculously? The 
parties instituting the aforesaid rites, attribute the 
^favourable results, to the efficacy of the masses 
.'performed, and denominate such results miracu- 
trjous. We affirm, on the contrary, that the ' evi- 
dence for supernatural agency herein, is very 
^defective. For although such an interference 
!) >wiih the established laws of nature might be 
indeemed probable, inasmuch as the healing of the 
0 , *ickiand afflicted is a work of goodness and mercy, 
byiteelC^considered, in an especial manner. 
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Worthy of flfen *who woundeth, and whosedianck 
make whole f* yet, since healing fey miracle is 
not the method by which the Deity grants a return 
of health- to the sick; but that he has chosen 1 to 
'appoint, and to bless with success, other and na- 
tural means, — any probability, derived frpmfea- 
■irevoience of character in the work, cannot be 
admitted, singly, as evidence of a mira/ctti*us 
-interposition. In order to render this species- of 
: evidence available herein, it must bo further cor- 
roborated by the manifest relation of suchaHegwd 
interposition, do die great general interests of 
mankind. . ; i 

It is not possible to conceive thatr the ' Deity 
Wfctdd disturb the established order of mature, 
•unless it were for the accomplishment of 'some 

• important object. Net but that the heaiirig 
‘the sick is a merciful and a comparatively? impor- 
tant work ; yet, unless it form pant of some great 
plan in the divine admmistration^— unless it ‘fee 
obviously and immediately connected, in its ge- 
neral influence and consciences, with other and 
greater things, it seems to be too trivial and limited 

• a matter for a miraculous interposition. » 

Wheitf anciently the scripture miracles) were 
- wrought, they were not displayed merely for "the 

• sake of individuals, of for sects and parties** but 
for mankind generally* They were wtowghtf for 
the purpose * of proving to man/ that the prophets 
1 and messengers of God were realty commissioned 
from on high 5 and, consequently, 1hiy*fonhe4 
part of a great providential scheme* and (were 
i €<*H*e<ited with all the important eventi mm&ting 
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from the execution of such extraordinary commis- 
sions. Is it pretended that the modern miracles 
go to establish any thing of the same kind? If it 
be, the evidence is lamentably deficient. Are we 
tor- infer from this alleged display of miraculous 
ftgency, -that the princely operator has a divine 
^ommisskm to proclaim some new and important 
truth, and to work miracles in confirmation there- 
of »Let this inference be freed from all appear- 
ance of error, by the comprehensiveness of the 
agent’s views, the greatness of the works as seals 
to his ministry, and the power of his influence over 
the minds of men. It were a suspicious matter if 
hlkthis display of miraculous agency should ter- 
minate in the chamber of the sick, or in drawing 
the attention of mankind to the Catholic faith, and 
bringing bade a few wanderers to the papal fold. 
On the other hand, the air of probability and the 
characteristics of truth, would seem to attend these 
reputed interpositions, could it be made manifest 
that they did not stand, as it were, isolated, and, 
with respect to the leading interests of mankind, 
Unproductive, wonders ; but that they were con 
nected with, and formed part of, some great pro , 
vidential scheme for human improvement. Let 
their probability be established by the importance 
of their results. Let it be shown that the benefits 
accruing hereby to a few diseased individuals, 
were some of the lowest and least of the effects 
produced; but that the result has been a great 
general moral good: for herein must consist the 
strongest test of the genuineness of an alleged 
^miracle* and its true relation to those, which, in 
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lime past, God wrought by his < prophets* twA 
finally, by his4>eloved Son and the Apostles. - ^ 
$ut what, in reality, have been the results of 
this sieged exhibition of supernatural power ? 
Has its influence over the .minds of any consider** 
able portion of the unthinking or vicious part of 
the population, in the neighborhood .wherein 
these reputed miracle^ were performed, b$en<tneh 
as to produce a manifest reformation? Hate men 
been induced hereby to attend more earnestly .to 
the claims of religion and humanity* and to be 
more heedful ef the praqtice of ail piety,?* Have 
these wonderful works been followed by an ^untH 
tion from the Holy One T And have they caused 
the infidel to become a believer— or the;hearer of 
the word to be a doer of what it enjoii^morHtbe 
bigot tp become charitable— or the .avaricious 
map liberal — or the sensualist more intellectuals 
or the oppressor just ? No, it is not pretended 
that these effects have, in any notable degree* 
followed the modem prodigies: but their benefits 
have, for the most part, been limited to the: ch&m* 
ber of the sick, and confined within the walls of 
the convent or the monastery — places, alike sppe* 
rated from natural life* in its healthful modesrr* 
and, comparatively, nothing has* been effeefodifcsr 
the sound, and* the active, and the useful, part of 
mankind. It would have added much to the pro* 
bability of the thing, if, instead of a sickly minjtOD 
a paralytic devotee, the favoured subjects of thej 
interposition had been some afflicted mother of % 
large family,' who had brought: up her children > in 
the (nurture and admonition of the Lord onsouwr 
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vefcecan in rthe cause of human regeneration, 
{whose health had fallen a sacrifice to his benevo- 
Jtent exertions* For* it seems to me, to be not a 
Jittle suspicions, that these reputed miracles are 
chiefly in behalf of nuns and devotees, and not of 
JKfeaajld Women, who, from education, views, ha- 
bits, connexions, and pursuits, are the most useful 
jin their day aftd generation. 

.s' But having endeavoured to show that although 
dhei&llegeid general circumstances attending the 
recent extraordinary cures may be true, yet nei- 
iher their peculiar character by itself considered, 
the nature of their connexion with human affairs, 
nor their results, are of a kind to establish even 
a presumptive evidence, of their having been ge- 
nuine miracles ; we may remark further that there 
is no positive evidence that any violation of the 
established laws of nature did really take place 
herein ; but that on the contrary, there is every 
reason to suppose, that all these extraordinary 
effects have been produced by natural causes, 
mistaken for miraculous agency. 

And we the more confidently thus conclude, 
because independently of the necessarily doubtful 
and suspicious character of all such alleged vio- 
lations of the established order of things, we know, 
that nature often exerts a power over disease in 
animal life, so mysterious and irregular in its 
operation, as even now to appear almost miracu- 
lous and which, in earlier times and in peculiar 
eircumstances has doubtless been deemed to be 
go*, ‘For, from the moment that disease makes its 
attack- upon the animal frame, nature exerts her- 
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self in various ways to repel the enemy; ' and 'to 
regain her own healthful and vigorous state ; and 
since we know comparatively little, either of the 
•character, or the extent, of her resources, it is 
impossible to say what class, or what stage, of 
disease is beyond the reach of her healing in- 
fluence. M * 

When, moreover, we consider what a powerful 
influence mind exerts over matter, we have! addi- 
tional reasons for caution, as to the admission of 
any sudden changes in the human frame, into the 
list of miracles, how imposing soever the circum- 
stances attending such changes may' appear. — 
How far indeed this mental power over material 
organization may exert itself, it is impossible tib 
say ; but we are assured that under certain de^ 
grees of excitement, its effects in overcoming the 
infirmities, and remedying the defects, of the anh- 
mal frame, are very great. Its influence is, 
moreover, peculiarly active, in all those affections 
of the system commonly called nervous, which 
assume such complicated and diverse appearances. 
Its power has heretofore enabled the impotent 
man, in the moment of some sudden impending 
danger, to forget his helplessness, and to rush 
from the couch to which debility had confinfed 
him. It has enabled persons in some pressing 
emergency, to accomplish what, on cool delibe- 
ration, they would have deemed to be impossible. 
And, with respect to religious excitement, we know; 
that it has produced very varied effects, passing 
through every shade and degree of change, from 
subdued and refined natural feelings, to mOpihg 
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<mfelftnelioly apid»rQging irtadr>e8a<— from the cfckn 
«ahd weJUregnlated hope of future* biessedoess, 
'which is the healthful state of fhepioUs mmd^to 
jthe mest^travaga&t follies of enthusiastic Super* 
stitien. * • « t 

"'^uiritaMajr^be said, thatwi&ta respect to4heim- 
flu of mindover bodily infirmities, temporary? 
eXeiiimqiite ■ must pruduee only 4ransienfc effects p 
■and iuafsumoh as* in eertain eases, the beneficial! 
change'ef^ondhicni remained^ long after ajl that 
could be deemed mere mental -excitement had : 
sttbtidfed^-^nd in 'Other eases, an entire and per*’ 
riiafnent removal of disease was accomplished—* 
such extraordinary efleetsmust be ranked amongst 
legitimate miracles. This argument is more plau* 
sible than solid. The excitement, which restores 
afn ‘mfirm limb to a heahhfuL state, removes the 
cause (dfiiparalysis. Some partial obstruction, 
some defectiveicirculation, product the disease*, 
which being ^remedied by temporary mental ea&* 
citement, the -paralysed member is restored to 
its* original vigour. The same cause will be 
effectual! ip many > other and different eases. Va* 
riotis 'bodily infirmities seem to originate in pe- 
duliarnmedtal affections; and > most of them, if 
notralh seem to be greatly influenced by the state 
and temper Of i the mind. An agent, therefore, so 
powerful in) its> ordinary moods, may, doubtless,. 
i&i$)eertahi degree of excitement, be equal to the* 
production of all such extraordinary Ganges in 
the' human 1 frame, as have been lately witnessed 
in» sente individuals of the Catholic communion, 
and 1 which changes have been reported to the 
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world as the result of a Divine interposition . On> 
the contrary, they were effects irregularly; indeed# 
but naturally, produced. . / 

And this conclusion will appear the more pro^ 
bable, when we consider further, that in the cases 
submitted to the healing process, thereweue exhi- 
bited all the variety and irregularity of natures 
but not the certainty of a miraculous kiterpoaMAoa*> 
In some cases, the effect was only transient;; and 
in others# the means resorted to were unsuccessful. , 
Of these, however, we are permitted to know 
little : the prizes only in this spiritual lottery are- 
held up to public view, with all the pomp and 
circumstance of a triumphant cause, while the. 
blanks are suffered to slip unnoticed from the 
revolving wheel. 

Seeing* therefore, that the reputed miracles of 
the Catholic church are very deficient in the evi- 
dence necessary to establish their genuineness*^ 
that they are not eminently calculated to promote 
the great general interests of mankind, but only 
the interests of particular persons, sects, or ; par^, 
ties; and moreover, that the effects produced 
were not of a kind to be, absolutely, beyond the 
reach of natural causes,— it would ill become US > 
to admit their claims to be considered as the, 
offspring of a Divine interposition; because fin* 
stead of thereby rendering service to< revealed - 
religion, we should only expose its benevolent 
and well-authenticated miracles to the sneers of : 
the worldling and the profane,who seem, gladly#!; 
to seize every opportunity offered them,, to trace.* 
to the same sources# and to pl*c$. epon» the? same. 
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level* the great works of the prophets andmessen^ 
gers* of God, aj$d the absurd pretensions of mere 
enthusiasts, whether they be priests ot princes. 

But, because, both the Heathen and Christian 
priesthood have, heretofore, disgraced religion, 
by the most palpable absurdities, and by the 
feigning, of prodigies which led to no* wholesome 
issues: because endeavours have, in our day, 
■been, vainly,, made to restore the age of miracles; 
•r^are men authorised to refuse credence to all 
such alleged interpositions ? > Does not the 

forgery, on the contrary, yield evidence of the 
realty of. the thing, of which it is only a base 
copy?’ Surely, we are not called updn to reject 
the scripture miracles, as impossibilities and delu- 
sions, notwithstanding that designing or super- 
stitious men may hare practised upon the ignorant 
and credulous. Is there not, in the character, 
^influence, object, and results, of the scripture 
(miracles, sufficient to raise them infinitely above 
the worlds of the pretender, and to Shield them 
.from the infidel’s scorn ? Let tjiem be submitted 
to whatsoever test, and they still display the cha- 
racteristics of truth. 

. hi . How worthy of the great Author of nature 
and God of all grace, was the interposition, which, 
: while it was attested by works of mercy, in the 
.healing of mens’ temporal diseases, provided a 
remedy for die spiritual maladies of mankind ! 
Men had turned aside from the worship and ser- 
vice, of him, who liveth and reigneth for ever, to 
(] tbe lying vanities and base delusions of idolatry. 
tTbewdid serride unto them, which by nature are 
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bo gfcds; and did viptusdhr denylhim, fri Whom 
alone they had their 'being *; *t\ilfitliftg tmty the 
desires of the flesh,’ and WaHciftgaccoi^dmgtOthe 
suggestions of a sensual mind, JFf ore, therefore, 
was a -cause Worthy, yea, derriandftrg, Of ^he itt^ 
fotforenoe of *the Father of mankind. The nftirai- 
‘oles ofthe Christian dispensation work ' wrought hi 
attestation of this .interference. They were pen- 
fOrmed forthe purpose of showing that the Ttftheir 
)had commissioned his son Jesus to tn&kfe known 
the glad hidings of salvation; and that, thencO- 
dbrtb, men might believe on his name, ' 

2. The Christian miracles were, manifestly, ih 
1 their effects, the power of God. To what impor- 
tant results did theynot lead! And how irresiS- 
-tible was their influence over the minds >6f nfed! 
What multitudes 'of those who had lived in Mtfm 
cleanness, and had cherished inordinate affec- 
tions, and had yielded to anger, and Wrath, and 
mdlice, and every evil passion, did pat away ell 
'these ; and were renewed in knowledge after tWe 
<image of him that created them. What * a tdoftd 
of witnesses’ did it enable to riae superior to 
every worldly interest, to count all ‘things bftt 
.loss, in order that they might be found Wobthy 
.•of attaining to that ^inheritance incorruptible, 
iand undefiled, and that fedeth not away, 're- 
served in heaven’ for the faithful children *4>f 
God, and ascertained by the resurrection of Chrfet 
-from' the dead. J,/ 

3. The Christian miracles were attested bypet- 
sons, all whose religious prejndiees b&d*bfcbn 
strongly in opposition to the> otaknr bf CtWifet. 
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#tWri^it?g£blo«$^ and «Entoilberj6£fe^k% 

‘If iUJbW to^^pdtfi&atefT^nbeilbuiidr^ift^^Wf 
partiality ta* bHMbwri ration femi IsmmomAm&^ if 
a Gedtifi^ hefbamt his rdctf atr j aadrpetytbetfmif}* 
proMft##^fid (TondemMld. Wbotwer ^ut^rtiwftpd 
th&“aefcbtfri^Wheiher> Jew^otf G<mtiia,ccHd<hiH4 
dr tridffie #fi^ing^efteetioU‘:^4f these* thi&ga be 
true, I must give up the^epi^roiia ^d principles 
In Which 1 ! haverbeefr Imotagto iip r tbe> religion in 
which my fathers 

Ceivable that a* wfcirf shoylcbdo'thM upon anp idle 
tbptoM or fW^caas aGfccrtitrt^ tuy indeed, without 
lyemg^fWfepsatisficid afofdcotfvmeed dtf theirntb^wrd 
fctedifiifity cfcthe natrhtive towbieh he tnfiHted*f^ 
* 4/ TheOhrktiaUr miractes trere attested by .per- 
sons Qualified to^ jdd^e of the fectsi, J Tire twelve 
dfeciples appear to have f been »men ’of good com*, 
tttoii httderstandhig. All of* them, except Judas, 
Were honest tngenntfu&tnefrj * fThey baud the best 
Jjppbrtunitres for rjudgihgias t or the reality of rtbe 
wot%s of Jeihs. Paul; %ho f Wafe caHed* U© the 
A^dtlefchlp'dt^^e Tesuttfdfction of Jesti$, Was* 
diboW ^reat natural tatetft&ndof very consider* 
ifble ittafcttnents. It wasr kflpdssible, successfully, 
tb hhvfe tfArrted 6n any ^ibeeption i ; t >foi^ 

fttlni tWe tlilmb^r, varitaycff character abut* bftai 
Wflt, bf*th£ pfctebttej who ittt^lired hrtb thfe truths 
©hri^a*^; htfve bfee^detectedl m 

’^/ ‘Thd’ CHrfetihn^hfirac^ hot effects 
thtMhiee&^hy* dny tratbrhf '^ause^mistalcen^ 

iilUb-L^JLi iJ*M ** *»t lit /r'li/ir.'iin til, n 

1 Paley, roh 1 . page 385 , 
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tnife&riuusagenoy, but they were real deviation* 
from the established laws of nature. Nature has 
hinder bo provision for restoring the dead: but the 
Widow's son was raised to life by the Word of Jesus. 
He* gore sight to the blind, and strength to the 
impotent, and heal tit to the sick, in circumstances 
over which nature, howsoever assisted by the ima- 
gination of the patient, or by external human aid* 
c<^d have had no power* < 

8; The powerful word and touch, which wrought 
the miracles of Christianity, never failed. Prep 
tenders to miraculous power have never been 
certain of producing the desired effect. Even in 
those doubtful cases wherein the imagination of 
the afflicted person has been highly wrought 
Upon, and wherein other exciting Causes of vari- 
ous kinds, have co-operated towards effecting a 
favourable change in the circumstances of the 
case; pretenders have not always succeeded in 
establishing the claim which they had had the 
temerity to set up. But the powers conferred 
upon Jesus, and, through him, upon the first teach- 
ers of Christianity, always accomplished their ob- 
ject. 4 Christ never pronounced the word, but the 
effect followed. It was not a thousand si ck that 
received his benediction* and a Jew that were 
benefited ; a single paralytic is let down in ht$ 
bed at the feet of Jesus, in the midst of a sur«r 
rounding multitude ; Jesus bid him walk* and he 
did so. A man with a withered hand is in the 
synagogue ; Jesus bid him stretch forth his hand, 
in the presence of the assembly, and it was restored 
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«gfi!j',t° the work? of the , Apostles, aftmvtftP, ascep r 
SAW, of ‘Heir divine Mftfter, , 

‘jbpar. thejn witness, with, wonderful Slgj^apd 
diyers piragles, and gifts of the Holy Sppi^/a^ 
cpyding , tq .his . own .prii|»* , No practising ppjof| 
iftPOs’ , itnpgWsttipps could hayo ,,Rr^«ie^ v $8 

effects wbfeh ,IWf witne^ed on th^ day of^ent^? 

<mst, when ‘.devout men, out of every patjop under 
hea)( 09 ,’ heard the despised ‘Galileans’ .;aj%jefp 
‘.every ipap in his, own tongue : wherein bp, was 
born,’. Neither pould any effort of ith^dPP^wj" 
tion, so far have assisted the map, feme f^ppf jppji 
forth, whmsat begging at the, .gate, of^e'tefipie* 
as to have enabled him. to rise up 
Peter’s bidding These are a few, of the,fopphP5y, 
less , characteristics of 'truth whiph fisting wish $tp r 
works i of Christ and, the Apostles, 
them with the impress of divinity, and #hi9 b 1?W# 
them at, ap infinite distance, frptn the, prodigies, of 
heathenism, or the pretensions, pf the. .enthusiast , 
. If, indeed, there be apyof ihe>mi r apfeftpf Cfcfipt 
which, at first sight, do not seem, to assess th$ 
eharacter here given of them, ihey are thosa pf 
the destruction of the herd of swine inthe country 
of the Gadarenes; and the blighting of thebaryen 
% P tree..,,With respect to the first, of these i m*r#r 
amm it may- be observed, that one jm^in efoeptipn 
nrged agaipst it, arises from not duly: considering 
what, dm ancients, understood by demoniacal post 

/ fi gr Tf l i TM -MVt/r li' i ' ntp -;, Tr-rrrrTT • • “ n- . J 7T 777 
fi'iiil / ^>nn k ‘)oiT Wf/, wlHtiWe W* : h- : » -'* 

/trulhit 'i;{l .:,*■? ■ I ! ‘ ' 
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ttfakJhgf proper altoMncefUr 
fH&if Ihi^fed' knowledge of tti# causes of dise&WJ 
Exceed out Iffotits to enter ffally iftt?6 
fKi^subjeCt. Tfi^ tn^uir 1 ^ after truth is referred 
Farmer's excellent r Essay oft thb 
I&ittbmkdS' ^the^New Testament* whereJrithe 
sftBjeit lif 'itid&i abl f disdttssed. It [ ifi£jr be tem&rk^ 
edi n()Wtfr6r* that 1 the' denioris spoken 1 1 Pf b^r* tft£ 
arici$ntS "ndt d&rite, but the deifledspiritSOf 
cfefc Ikttfed ftten, Which were supposed Capable of 
eMer^rig 4 ih4‘ , bodies of firing men,' arid of prodti- 
" Tafious'dik)rd^aflfebtingthe understanding, 
d£riVedtite doctrine of demoniacal pOsi- : 
ib^ ftiOrd therieighbo bring t^fttilenritwhsi 
dbf tord^3 day, it-hadbfceotne h cbm- 
? d jjhreviiillrTg opinion, fhht lutiafeyyepllfepsyi 
!d other disorders, the catises Of 1 

W&re nbt fcndftn', proceeded from demoniacal 
eWce. HStfce'weread So ttiUdh m the' EvangeliCsil 


moff It fchorild be observed* m^re©!^, ttfSf thd 
tfbril/sb bfiferi translated' ckvit8 9 m the 1 gospel $iis- 
teT)v6hoftfd be derncmd, that is*, ! 1 imaginary defied 
of the Keafflftfii mythology^ 1 " Beifaebtlb 
- ’ a? lJeatbetT deity; arid was f Wtft&iped '%{f 

Ke^heiri tts the- prince or chief - of^demenk ^ 1 In 
peaking tb, or of, the persons, cenfeonly l STtoi 
pbifetftb be possessed, our Lord' 1 ma1fes rise bf'tne 
jftj^Uikr iftbdes of speech, without, however, ^ithig 
BiS^aShctibh to the hypothesis concerning derftohs, 
on which those modes of speech were originally 
founded* On the contrary, the doctrines which 
our Lord taught respecting the fatherly character 

v 2 
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of God, and 1 the universality and vtmtcbfulness' oft, 
hjs providential care, tvere utterly subversive, of> 
all 1 such erroneous superstitions. The historian^ of 
oifr Lord’s life, also, being accustomed » to «tli 
same modes of speech, speak of persons labouring! 
under such diseases, as being possessed of demons* , 
or unclean spirits.# The demoniac of Gadaran 
appears to have laboured under a high degree <o£j 
madness, and to have been, as to all human meats, . : 
an incurable lunatic.-^ Impressed, in eommoUi 
with his countrymen, with the prevailing notion, 
of possessions, heeonceives himself in thatunhappy 
condition,* and, indeed, to be in the power Of many 
demons; and personating one of these, he, with* 
all the characteristic wildness of his malady, re*, 
plies to our Lord's question, ‘ My name is legions 
for we be many. 5 The whole of this man’s conw 
vernation with our Lord bears the character of* 
insanity, mixed with the prevailing superstition of 
the times, respecting the powers and habits of these 
supposed diemons. ‘ If thou cast us out,’ says he* 
still personating one of these imaginary beings,, 
‘suffer us to enter into the herd of swine which - 
feeds on the neighbouring mountain. Our Lord, 
adapting his reply to the disturbed state of the 


* The number spoken of marks the extent of the maUd/. To have - 
cast oat seven, demons, as from Mary Magdalene, means that the per- . 
son so relieved, laboured under the influence of some great fnental 
disorder, as insanity. — See Farmer on Demoniacs, 

t This miracle is recorded by three of the Evangelista. Matthew 
speaks of two lunatics ; Mark and Lake speak only of one. It waa 
probable one was fiercer than the other, or was, on soma other ac- 
count* the more remarkable. 
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manVmind; and performing the miracl?* fls be 
wont to* do; by hi$ powerfubword, said, 4 Bejtjic- 
cfcrding to your desire, 5 4 Go*’ 4 And immediately . 
the demons went out of theman, and entered into 
the swines 'and the whole herd ran violently f d°wn 
a steep place into the lake, and were choked*, 5 Qr, 
mother ^ words, the disorder under which the mar^ 
laboured, was transferred to the swine, which, 
forthwith, rushed into the lake and were drowned* 
This view of the case, wherein we perceive that, 
our Lord, without sanctioning the v absurd notion 
of demoniacal possessions, merely makes use of the 
popular language of his day, — that the demoniac 
of ^Gadara was a lunatic ; and that the distraction 
under Which he laboured was transferred. to the 
herd of swine, — removes, as it seems to me? much } 
of the difficulty which occasions the objection oC 
the unbeliever. Nevertheless* says he, why this 
unnecessary destruction of animal life? Why this 
unwarrantable destruction of the property of un- * , 
offending individuals ? With respect to the de- 
struction of animal life, in this case, it must be ^ 
observed, that provided it tended to promote4he 
ends of providence; provided it made a great 
impression upon the minds of the beholders, anct 
of the inhabitants of those regions generally, and 
thereby fixed their attention more fully upon 
the mission of Christ, there was sufficient cause tor 
such destruction, inasmuch as the inferior animals 
are made subservient to the benefit of man.* ' 

But why this destruction of the property 'of 
others?— It was a just punishment of the owners. 
By the law of Moses, the swine was an u,p(;lea4, 

ua 
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apipial, and the Jew$ were forbidden to make me . 
of it as fopd. , TJbe laws, of Hyrcanus,^ moreover, , 
prohibited ihgm from keeping swine, in order that , 
n^Jempt^ion, might lead thpm to a breach of the 
Mosaical precept. Acknowledging the divine le- 
gation of Moses, and conceiving that^ before Jhe 
Messiah should come, their observance of the Mo*, 
saical law .was. a sacred obligation, any practice 
tending to a violation of this law was, to the Jew, 
sinful. The keepers of the swine were sinners, not 
only in acting contrary to a law which they deemed 
to he of divine authority, but they tempted others 
to sin in like manner. Was it surprising, there* 
fore, that our Lord should punish the transgressors* 
with the loss of their property, who, for the sake of 
g?un, tempted Israel to sin ? In this view of the 
case, the miracle is worthy of our Lord’s mission, 
and partakes of that benevolence Which charac- 
terized his other works, inasmuch as an unhappy 
rpnn was thereby relieved from his malady, and 
sinners were, at the same time, deprived of the 
means of tempting their countrymen to violate a 
la,w which they esteemed to be of divine authority. 
t With respect to the blighting of the barren fig- 
tree^another subject of satire, and cause of ob- 
jection, to the unbeliever, it may be remarked, 
that this, no less than his other miracles, has a 
tendency to promote the great objects of our 
Lord’s mission. Let the circumstances be re- 
viewed. ‘ Now in the morning, as he returned 
ipfo tbe city, he hungered. And when he saw a 


, * See Keorick 1 a Exposition. * 
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fig-trfee in thfe way, he came to it, and fotiiid 
nothing’ thereon, but leaves only, and said unto it, 
let no fruit grow on thee, henceforward, for ever. 
And presently the fig-tree withered away. 3 To 
this account, one of the Evangelists adds, that 6 the 
time of figs was not yet/ Are we to suppose, then, 
with the unbeliever, that our Lord, who was 
habitually benevolent and patient, and, at all 
other times, under the dominion of reason, did, 
upon this occassion, act contrary to his general 
practice? Did he expect fruit out of season; 
and, being disappointed, did he manifest ill- 
humour, and vent his spleen upon the senseless 
tree t It would be impossible, one might think to 
entertain such a supposition. 

‘ The time of figs was not yet come/ We are 
told, that, in Judea, there are two seasons for fruit, 
as there are also double harvests. There is an early 
and a late season. And though ‘the time of figs 
was not yet/ that is, the time of the general 
gathering was not yet, it was not so early, but 
that immature fruit might have been expected on 
the tree. But what was our Lord’s object in 
blighting the tree ? He intended thereby to teach 
the Jews an important moral lesson. The fig-tree 
was a type of the Jewish nation. God’s provi- 
dential dealings towards them ; — the husbanding, 
the cultivating, the pruning, had produced no 
good effects. Barren still, they brought forth 
only showy, worthless, leaves. Great professions, 
and no corresponding performances, charac- 
terized this untoward nation. And as the barren 
fig-tree aptly typified the Jewish people, so did 
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itsdfcstruction typify tile miserable punishment* 
that was about to befal them for their unfruitful*-"' 
ness. The destruction of the barren fig*4ree didi ! 
also, contribute, along 1 with Christ’s other works, 
to establish the faith of his followers hr his divine 
miSsiohfcj iAnd, moreover, it serves as a lasting* 
warning to Christians of all times and places riot to 
be professors merely, but to bring forth the fruits ? 
of righteousness ; lest they becondemned for their 
worthlessness, and wither, like the barren tree. * 

JBuf it is not to particular miracles^ only, that I 
the unbeliever objects: he moreover, meets the 
statements and arguments of the Christian with 
a direct denial of miraculous interference. And 
the force erf his objection may be thus expressed* 

‘ A miracle is a violation of the established laws 
of nature, and is contrary to all experience. Be- 
lief is founded upon and regulated by experience. 
Now the credit due to miracles rest entirely upon 
testimony; but no testimony can be sufficient in 
this case to produce a rational conviction. We 
often experience testimony to be false, but never 
witness a departure from the order of nature. 
That men may deceive us when they testify to mi- 
racles, is therefore more accordant with experi- 
ence, than that nature should be irregular; and 
hence there is a balance of proof against miracles 
— a presumption so strong as to outweigh the 
strongest testimony.’# 

Testimony, as we have already seen, is a species 
of evidence, in which Christianity is peculiarly 


* Home. 
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strang * a»d it is unfortunate for lihe* causeiotfuw' 
fidelity, 'that the friends and propagators 1 ' of )«ti* 
should find it necessary to the sucJces^of then 
cause, fir$t, to shake mens’ faith in trhat thej*j 
universally and daily act upon, and, from the im* * 
press! on of whose fidelity, they are so; frequently* 
induced to hazard their most important concerns;^ 
But let us c<msider the objection more br details *»<« 

And first, ‘ a miracle is a violation af the esta- 
blished law of nature.’ In the establishment dfu' 
fiied order of nature, the divine Being had re- 
gard to the good of the intellectual creation-^i 
4 tbe formation and discipline of mind/#' Arid- 
this end could scarcely be accomplished, > if the 
regular operation of the laws by which this order 
was ttpheld, were frequently disturbed ; inasmuch 
as the observer of nature would be held in a state 
of great uncertainty with respect to the result M ' 
any given combination of her elements, and wUrfd^ 
make no progress in the kno wledge of her workfc 

But although the Deity rules the world by fixed 
laws, as more conducive to the improvement, the 
general good, and the happiness, of his rational 
creatures, than variable and uncertain ones; there 
can be no valid reason assigned against occasional 
departures from the established order of things, 
when such departures should be calculated to effect 
a greater good than an adherence thereunto. 

In fact, to make the general regularity of 
nature’s operations, an objection against any 

* 4 The great purpose for which an order of nature is fixed is 
plainly the formation of mind/ — See Dr. Char.uing*s admirable Ser- 
mon on the Evidences. 
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.uj) I, K >f i K ~ v f ?>«**».>. irOftl 

li^terpcs^iop, Jiow peneficial soever 1 , 

might prove; is to seeiri to doubt th e wis&om^anii 1 
loving-kjitidness of the Author of hatufe-^A. w 
consider him as the stern and inexorable* Huter of 


uiutc^uu ua t c vui ucuigj as auuciiu^ iu a ^;ai» 

fic^iTar ordefof i^iin^ For its own sake,ahdwiffc- 
out ft due regard to that inhniteT^ more miport an tl 
ohjeqt, the securing of the welfare' arid happirie^ 
of the. creatures foir whom such laws were ori- 
ginally instituted* ' f: " " ,° ( ' n> 

To on ej indeed, who has a firm con^fd^n hf 
the absolute goodness of God, and a well-fobhdra* 
belief in his watchful providence^ the dhjectido 
that a miracle is a violation of the esfribfeK&ff 1 
order of nature, wiH be no talicf ai^ihrieHt igSlhsf 
the truth of miracles. On the 
vious necessity of any alleged niferpo^tiririTi^ir^ 1 
shown, it will be ? to him a strong presbihptioti 1 itf 
favour of such interposition. Hfe willi’ ill 
humility consider, that wheresoever more gdbd, 
upon the whole, would aCctufe from miraculcAis 
agency, than from the stt^ift obseirkhce of'rin 4 
established law, such a case’ would present him 
wit^h a sufficient reason for believing that! an in- 
finitely powerful, wise, and good Being wbuld* 
interpose in behalf of His* rational crbattoesi 
otherwise he must, as it seems to me, give u^the 1 
idea, qt the existence of Such a Being, tuid 
h)n^elf as he best riiay, with the gloomy atheisth&f 
notions of the atomist arid fatalfet. : 1,1 ‘ 

ilgain, * a miracle is contrary to aH^xpeHyrt&e; 1 
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r. frtw, 

&»sw?^.,wi.papt,n<r. ' , 

« I£»t mean the former, the , objector endeavours 



•p experience, uu » wuu,ivm v> oum^via 

$«gd, agajnst, its authority whejl it 
4^o^,tCj is^Jia^ it If most desirable for, inf n to 
.wherein, if he know ^ahy,' tiling^ |io* 
must ^roft to ite report f Why does, fie aot carry’ 
J?TO , him, tlje. spirit of his objection mto 
‘%gb^T<W Ufp ,<md .ordinary subjects i — because 
t^p, priopiple if fallacious, and is condemned, as 
's^T|, by : 4)p jpiivepsal practice pf mankind ; and' 
y ft, jf it pe.gppd in religion, it is good pn every' 

O^bSFSuly'oct., , . , 

,,.$ 0 $ whpt wpuld be tke state of that man’s mind,' 
vfi£>,. op general subjects, shoujd rpfuse , credencfe 
tp .nllsoefr reports of festim°py, as wefe.coptf-ary,‘ 
either tohis e^jerienpp, oj to hb^reoonceived^ 
notions of pfob^hdifyjf . JIow limited would be’ 
theatt^inmeotsof such a man in all those branches' 

_/» i ’ i _ j .1 • _i . \ t j 2 1 y ' L jT - "2 '21 1*1 ‘ ' '► r i ? ' 



0U8 , 


timoay, ft dfere h^er ; to ragegf' ' a^ cr^ Ty . 
t^ipd than one so i^ep^iqal jbeeajuse jpjprudenl 
jjtjf . wiH 1 1?9, corrected try ' ^p^ri^nce* ! l^ut 
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scepticism, as far as it respects every science 
against which it opposes itself, remains in the 
rearof advancing society whilst others are con- 
fiding and learning — acting and advancing — the 
sceptic is lagging behind, discussifag probabilities 
and vacillating with dubiety. 

But the unbeliever’s objection, that * a miracle 
is contrary to experience,’ may mean, contrary 
to the experience of alt mankind : and if it do, 
it is an unjust impeachment of the credibility 
of the Christian witnesses, and an unwarrantable 
opposition of a mere assertion, to the testimony 
of men, whose whole conduct evinced integrity 
of heart, disinterestedness of purpose, and all 
unconquerable regard for truth. In either case 
he deals unfairly with the Christian historian and 
with Christianity, inasmuch as he refuses to the 
former, that degree of credence which he freely 
accords to the profane historian of whatsoever 
country or times; and he rejects the latter, 
notwithstanding that it is accompanied with a 
greater variety and mass of evidence than what he 
deems sufficient to establish the truth of many of 
the objects of his undoubting confidence. The 
objection, therefore, against the Christian miracles, 
on the ground of their being contrary to experi- 
ence, is an unreasonable objection. 

Again, the proposition that 4 Belief is founded 
upon and regulated by experience/ is true only in 
part; and cannot be justly alleged as an argument 
against the truth of Christianity. 

Belief is as much grounded upon, and regulated 
by, testimony, as experience. And this confidence 
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iqdjSStilpopyssqnot pwspJncpdi,fo»,jt is mowregr^*- 
<44? *M q^grwqca ttHit fc^^nysboultl.bs.trH©, 

,1a this respect, in- 
dfiM, tt,^gtjbe s»)4 tbqt.bgliel w- founded upon; 
eqHftjnqfcjq byt*b«3min j is. (the argument mpte 
favourable to revelation, ,itbau, to the ienuse;o£ 

• n:, it .'!'.■:■• (<•*• •'''•! <-,> j, ■,,!) n ft 

, ^eq.dadymjd bonrly act upop, information* the 
Ipvrth, ofwiich they have no means of ascertaining, 
uptil.thp, result of , such action > prove whether ot 
npt.theyhavp been deceived. , The, statesman, the 
lawjelvdbe psanofactorac, the merchant, and the 
n»en of, whatsoever rank. t -station, reg.nJlate their 
prpcepffingw. f^K as : muon. by, testimony as ;by 
experience; itj’is folly. therefore, to defiry^paerely 
ffjr^thOi.pu^posoSi Of infidelity, .either, the one or 

ijV^hat^fhoreoyer, ,is pirns’ belief of the facta of ; 
history-r-many of . which, , though sufficiently ;won- . 
derfyl, are, fully credited— but a belief resting 
upon testimony, and ‘regulated by experience’ of 
ita gfjjeJral correctness ? What, for the most part, 
is meps’ faith in the actual existence of the div,er*. 
sifiefl climates, .productions, laws, manners, and . 
custoips in distant regions of the earth,, but a b^rf- 
lief, founded , pn a testimony which asserts dim. 
Teality of a state of things essentially differing,, 
frpm the actual experience of tltc parties to whom 
sych representations are, made? In fact, our.,, 
belief apd qur knpwledge— if indeed, the. terip, 
knowledge can be correctly applied, to the, varied, 
mpss . ?f fqqts^jhat' are treasured up in the 

M4 ve W&.W pprsonaJ.jphser- 

X. 
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vatioa — are founded rather upon testimony thaft . 
experience. Let a few of these facts be reviewed : 
4et us consider how much of our stock of infor- 
mation we owe, respectively, to testimony and to 
experience, and we shall find that the latter will 
have furnished us with but a comparatively Small 
portion. If, therefore, we were to reject the al- 
leged experience of others, because it might in- 
clude some things differing from what has ever 
occurred to us, or, that might be contrary to our 
notions of possibility, we should make but an in- 
considerable progress in ma,ny useful sciences, 
and none at all in that most useful and important . , 
of all sciences, revealed religion. 

Again, the argument asserts, that 4 The Credit 
due to miracles rests entirely upon testimony; but 
that no testimony can be sufficient in this case to . 
produce a. rational conviction s’ both which pro- 
positions are fallacious. 

A miracle may derive credit from other sources 
besides that of testimony. We need no testimony , 
to convince us that innumerable miracles must 
have been wrought before the world was rendered : 
a fit habitation for man. The deluge, moreover, , 
whatsoever hypothesis we adopt with respect to . 
the cause of it, may be taken as an example of a 
miracle, of which, independently of the credit it 
may derive from any traditional or historical ac- 
count, there is other and abundant proof. He 
must be unreasonably sceptical who should deny,, 
that a comparatively recent flood of waters, did \ 
overwhelm the earth, and did, with few excep- 
tions, destroy the then existing races of men and 
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animals. Abundant evidence of this fact presents 
itself in every region of the globe. 

Here, then, with respect to our earthly abode, 
was an instance of the entire disruption, as it were, 
of the ordinary course of things. Here occurred 
a suspension of those laws by which the world is 
governed in the ordinary course of God’s provi- 
dence. But, according to the argument of the 
unbeliever, no such event can have taken place.. 
And herein we perceive the fallacy of such argu- 
ments; they prove too much, and, therefore, prove 
nothing. 4 A miracle,’ says he, ‘ is a violation of the 
established order of nature, and contrary to all ex- 
perience.’ That the waters should, contrary to the 
universal law of gravity, desert their lowly beds* — 
and pass the boundaries which Omnipotence hath 
set to their ‘ proud waves,’ — and overtop the hills 
and mountains of the habitable globe,— and remo- 
del the surface and form of its continents, and 
islands, . is a monstrous supposition; it is a viola- 
tion of the established course of nature, and con- 
trary to all experience; and since belief is founded 
upon and regulated by experience, — I am not 
bound to give credit to any thing opposed to such 
a criterion, howsoever plausible the evidence for 
the truth of it may appear.’ 

It was in this sceptical spirit that an eminent 
unbeliever# asserted that the idea of a universal 
deluge was absurd. He justly enough represent- 
ed such an event as contrary to the established 
course of nature; but he had no authority to infer 


* Voltaire. 
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therefrom, that it was an impossible occurrence, 
or, that under the government of a Being ‘higher 
than nature/ it was absolutely improbable. Since 
his day, however, the prosecution of the science 
of geology has elicited facts which confirm the 
testimony of tradition and of scripture. 

Again, the objection states, that ‘ We often expe- 
rience testimony to be false, but never witness a de- 
parture from the order of nature. That men may 
deceive us when they testify to miracles, is, there- 
fore, more accordant with experience, than that 
nature should be irregular ; and hence there is a 
balance of proof against miracles-^-a presumption 
so strong as to outweigh the Wrongest testimony/ 

It is no doubt true, that men often experience 
testimony to be false, and that we of the present 
day have never witnessed a departure from the 
order of nature. But this does not warrant the 
inference, that ‘ hence there is a balance of proof 
against miracles sufficient to outweigh the .strong- 
est testimony/ This argument proves too much, 
and therefore proves nothing. 

‘ If/ says a Christian advocate,# * I am to reject 
the strongest testimony to miracles, because testi- 
mony has often deceived me, whilst nature’s order 
has never been found to fail^then I ought to 
reject a miracle, even if I should see it with my 
own eyes, and if all my senses should attest it;-— 
for all my senses have sometimes deceived me, 
whilst nature has never gone astray; and, there- 
fore, be the circumstances ever so decisive or 

♦ Dr. Changing. 
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Inconsistent with deception, still I must not be- 
lieve what I see, and hear, and touch;— what my 
senses, exercised according to the most deliberate 
judgment, declare to be true. All this the argu- 
ment requires. — And it proves too much; for dis- 
belief, in the case supposed, is out of our power, and 
is instinctively pronounced absurd ; — and what is 
more — it would subvert that very order of nature 
on which the argument rests for this order of 
nature is learned only by the exercise of our 
senses and judgment, and if these fail us, in the 
most unexceptionable circumstances, then their 
testimony to nature is of little worth.’ 

If, indeed, any thing could authorize a man’s 
acting upon the principles laid down in the argu- 
ment of the unbeliever, it would be wherein the 
reported miraculous agency should seem to pos- 
sess no characteristic worthy of the Divine Being,, 
or to be in no way connected with the chief inte- 
rests of human life. Let the impugners of Chris- 
tianity substantiate such a charge against the 
benevolent miracles of the gospel, and against 
the doctrines, in attestation of which they were 
wrought, before they call upon believers to set 
them aside as delusions, — let them show wherein 
they are unworthy of God, or unsuitable to the 
circumstances of man, before they attempt to un- 
dermine the . faith and hope of their brethren, by 
alleging the occasional falsehood of testimony, or 
by asserting that the presumption against a mira- 
cle is sufficient to outweigh the strongest evidence 
from this source. 

x 3 
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In this balancing’ of probabilities, included in 
the argument of the unbeliever, there is more 
than bare testimony to be taken into the account. 
Let the character of the Divine Being, the wants 
of man* the nature of the interposition, and the 
effects resulting from the introduction of Christi- 
anity into the world, be considered, and the case 
will assume a very different aspect. Even if we 
were to lay out of the account, that strong proba- 
bility of the truth of Christianity, arising from 
the benevolent nature of Him who placed us in 
this beautiful world, who daily superintendeth our 
affairs by his providence, and ‘waiteth to do us 
good if we were to lay out of the account, the 
argument arising from the consideration of man’s 
nature as transient and perishing, and that, while 
all around and within him speaks of change, and 
decay, and dissolution, he needs that consoling 
assurance which is sought in vain from the evi- 
dence of natural things, namely, that he shall live 
again beyond the devouring grave : if we were to 
lay out of the account that man is a frail creature, 
urged by impetuous passions, beset with innu- 
merable temptations, and courted to his bane by 
numberless fallacies: if we were to lay out of the 
account the peculiar nature of the alleged inter- 
position, and the suitableness of the gospel truths 
to man’s, otherwise, helpless and hopeless condi- 
tion : — there yet arises a presumption in favour of 
Christianity, from the effects which its evidences 
produced upon the minds of those who first em- 
braced it, powerful enough to set aside all the . 
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fallacies and the sophistry we have been endea- 
vouring to expose. 

Let us, I say, in balancing probabilities, dismiss 
all other subjects of consideration but the actual 
effects produced upon the witnesses of the scrip- 
ture miracles, and how shall we account for 
these, unless we admit the truth of the miraculous 
agency ? Men do not lightly abandon princi- 
ples implanted by education, and cherished and 
strengthened by all their early and later associa- 
tions. Men do not easily dismiss prejudices, 
which are flattering to their vanity, which are 
encouraged by their national peculiarities, and 
which concur with their worldly interests. Men 
do not lightly abandon sentiments rendered sa- 
cred by the institutions of a religion which had 
stood the test of ages, nor yield up, for a phan- 
tom, opinions which had been cherished by the 
great and the good, and which had been sanction- 
ed by whatsoever was deemed authoritative and 
venerable. Yet we find that men did yield up all 
these : and, moreover, with the certain prospect 
of thereby encountering every worldly evil, and of 
forfeiting every worldly good. — Yea, this change 
took place upon the minds of thousands who lis- 
tened to the words, and saw the works, of Jesus, 
and of his Apostles; and who, forthwith, counted 
all things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
ledge which they had thus attained. 

There must have been a cause — a powerful 
cause, for the production of such effects as these, 
— effects which do, indeed, surpass all the ordi- 
nary workings of nature, and which, if we deny 
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•the previous miracle, are in themselves miraculous. 
It is only in the Christian records that we have 
any reasonable account df the causes of that 
mighty influence which the first preachers of 
•Christianity exercised over the minds of men ; 
and this account testifies that God did 4 bear these 
heralds of salvation witness, with signs, and won- 
ders* and divers miracles, and gifts of the holy 
spirit, according to his will/ Unless we admit 
the truth of this testimony, we acknowledge an 
effect without any adequate cause; we do, as it 
were, assent to one miracle in order to invalidate 
another . In that estimating of probabilities, 
therefore, of which the impugners of Christianity 
speak, the circumstances we have named should 
be allowed their due weight; and it will be found 
that they do powerfully concur to establish the 
truth of apostolical testimony ; and attach a pro- 
bability to the miraculous agency recorded in the 
scriptures, which far exceeds any improbability 
arising from man’s limited experience of the re- 
gularity of nature’s laws. 
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PART II. 


Of the resurrection of Jesus — No satisfactory evidence of a life 
to come, if the declaration of the scriptures, that, * now is Christ 
risen,’ be untrue. — No provision in' nature for restoring the dead. — 
Inconolosiveness of all analogical proofs* — Without revelation every 
thing which relates to a future state is conjectural and uncertain. 
— Heathen testimony to the existence and crucifixion of Jesus.- — 
Evangelists* account of the resurrection considered. — Unbelievers* 
objections stated and answered.— Rules of judgment relating to human 
testimony applied to the history of the- resurrection. — Scripture narra- 
tive of incidents connected with this event have all the internal marks 
of truth. — Exhortation to * hold fast the profession of our faith without 
wavering,* and to endeavour earnestly, to attain to the resurrection of 
the just.* 


There is no subject of inquiry so deeply 
interesting* to an intellectual but perishing being 
— to man who cometh forth like a flower, and, like 
a flower, is cut down ; who fleeth also as a shadow 
and continueth not, — as that which relates to a 
life beyond the grave, ‘ If a man die, shall he 
live again?’ shall he awake from the sleep of 
death, and rejoice in the possession of renewed 
consciousness and a more perfect being? or shall 
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he mingle irrevocably with the clods of the valley ?• 
These are questions that have been uniformly 
and anxiously propounded by men of all gene- 
rations and: times. And yet how little satisfaction 
must result from such inquiries, if the declaration 
of the scriptures, that 4 now is Christ risen from 
the dead and become the first fruits of them that 
slept,’ be untrue ? What ground for confidence 
have we, that man shall live again, if the Apostle 
and his fellow labourers be 4 found false witnesses 
of God?’ If the Christian revelation be a fable, 
whither shall we flee for information upon a sub- 
ject so dear to mens’ hopes ? For nature speaks 
to us only of the present, life : she has nothing to 
impart respecting any juture existence. How 
anxiously soever we search throughout her wide 
domain, we discover no provision made for re- 
storing the dead. We ask her for the tokens of 
permanancy and immortality, but she presents to 
us only the emblems of fluctuation and decay and 
dissolution. Her most durable monuments are 
not exempt from change, while her ordinary pro- 
ductions are the very types of instability. Her 
order is perpetual motion; and, in her rapid 
course, she conducts us onward from the morning 
to the evening of our existence ; and then, when 
we need her aid to save us from destruction, she 
abandons us to our fate and consigns us to the 
grave, and the succeeding suns shine upon us 
no more. Wei flatter ourselves, that, in some of 
her operations, nature indicates a restoration of 
lost existence, whereas she only brings forth a. new 
creation ; the race is renewed, but the individual 
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perishes,' and there is no certain token of his 
future. revival. And like the drowning man who 
catches at the twigs that' float upon the surface of 
the stream in which he is struggling, but which 
are, nevertheless, insufficient to save him from 
destruction; so, we, being borne along by the 
current of time,! and constantly in danger of : 
perishing, catch at. every thing that' appears to 
hold out the hope of a rescue from the seeming 
annihilation with which we are threatened.— * 
Seeking in vain for any positive natural evidence 
Of a life beyond the grave, toe hunt after probabi- 
lities, and employ our fancies in tracing: remote 
analogies* Hence the Chrysalis wrapped in its 
darksome Co vering is deemed an apt resemblance 
of the sleep of death,-*— and its escape from its 
prison-house into the balmy air, an emblem of our 
own resurrection from the dead: or, the annual 
revi val of the vegetable world, when spring re^ 
turns with its life-giving power, is considered, as 
it were, a shadow of the spring-time of man’s 
spiritual existence, when that which was ‘ sown in 
corruption, shall be raised in incorruption/ and 
that which was * sown in dishonour shall be raised 
in glory.’ 

But alas! hoto pleasing soever such specula- 
tions may prove to the mind of man in its happier 
moods, they are utterly vain in the hour of anxiety 
or sorrow. When misfortune sinks the heart, or 
disease breaks the spirits; or when death in- 
vades our social or domestic circle, or threatens 
to consign ourselves to the tomb, we need some 
better consolation than any which can be derived > 
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from the tracing of such faint analogies. Spring 
returns not to the dead : it has no power over the 
winter of the grave. The Vegetable world obeys 
its influence, and the flowers re-appear ; but they 
that have gone down to the grave return no more* 
The verdure of the field is rehewed, and the trees 
again pat forth their leafy pride; but the friends 
of which death has deprived us, and which lie 
mouldering beneath their shade, escape not from 
the grasp of the destroyer. . No 5 nature affords 
not any evidence which can console the mourner* 
She furnishes rto satisfactory answers to our 
most earnest inquiries. We ask, where are the 
beloved of our hearts whose mortal remains we 
have consigned to the tomb ? Does the devouring 
grave ingulf the whole of their being; or has that 
better part, the mind, escaped from the ruined 
mansion, and found * a house not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens?’ Do they yet live for 
themselves, for virtue, and for us, in another and 
a happier region, or have we bade them an eter*- 
nal adieu ? Or, wrapped in the sleep of death,—* 
do they remain until the fulfilment of the designs 
for which providence instituted the ages and dis- 
pensations of this introductory being: and at 
whose glorious consummation, as saith the scrip- 
ture, * the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, 
with the Voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God?’ 

Nature has no answers for such questions as 
these : and if revelation be a fable, we are, with 
respect to the most momentous subjects, in utter 
darkness, and in the region of the shadow of death. 
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Yea, ‘ if Christ be not raised,’ uncertainty is our 
portion, and sorrow our inheritance, and vanity 
our pursuit, and delusion our comforter: for to 
what do our most diligent inquiries lead, but that, 
‘as the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away; 
so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up 
no more. He shall return no more to his house, 
neither shall his place know him any more V But, 
on the contrary, if Christianity be true, then celes- 
tial light beams upon man’s mind. His existence 
is no longer a riddle and a mystery, — and man 
takes his place amongst the useful and the honour- 
able creatures of God. If the Apostle’s assertion, 
that * Christ is become the first fruits of them that 
slept,’ be true, wd may naturally look for the ful- 
filment of the scripture representation : ‘Christ 
. the first fruits ; afterward they that are Christ’s at 
his coming.’ Then, we may confidently wait for 
‘the end that cometh, when Christ shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Fa- 
ther; when he shall have put down all rule, and 
authority, and power; and when death himself 
shall have been destroyed, and God shall be all 
in all. 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead 
is, therefore, the most important event in the, 
annals of humanity; forming at once the basis of 
our religion, and the test of its divinity — the only 
firm ground of hope— the only sure pledge of our 
immortality. 

But previously to reviewing the history of this 
great event as recorded by the Evangelists, I 
would again adduce the evidence of Tacitus, 
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respecting the existence and deatii of Jesns. 1 Speak- 
ing of the sufferings of the Christians during < the 
persecution by order off the Romariemperbr Nero, 
he says: ‘The founder of that name w&s Christ, 
who, in the reign of Tiberru&, was ‘piit <6 ‘dfeath 
as a criminal by the procurator Pontius Pilate.* 
Here then, we have a testimony, which' tfarfnot 
be suspected of having proceeded from interested 
motives, that establishes the facts of the Existence 
of Jesus, and of his having been put to -death, as 
the Evangelists assert. Tabitus, moreover, ih com- 
mon with the New Testament writers, speaks of 
the amazing influence and rapid spread of the 
religion of Christ: but he assigns no sufficient 
cause for its extraordinary pdwer over the minds 
of men, and dismisses the subject, by calling it a 
‘ pernicious superstition/ What the Roman his- 
torian neglects to do, the Evangelists accomplish. 
What he, without any inquiry into the merits of 
the case, dogmatically calumniates, they shbwto 
be the natural operation of a powerful Cause, 
namely, the resurrection df the founder of Chris- 
tianity from the dead. It is this fact which makes 
the conduct of the Apostles and Disciples of Jesus 
rational ; which accounts for the wonder-working 
energy of a system, opposed from its infancy by 
the powers of darkness in high and secret places; 
and against which, the authority, the prejudices, 
the force, the riches, and the interests of the world, 
were arrayed in deadly contention. 

But having premised thus much With respect to 
a remarkable heathen testimony, concerning the 
execution of Jesus, I would proceed to make a few 
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comments upon the -Evangelists’ account of the 
circumstances that took place subsequently to this 
event, ‘until the day in which he was taken up;’ 
and to attempt a reply to certain objections al- 
leged against it by the unbeliever. 

No sooner had the malice of our Lord’s enemies 
accomplished his destruction, and his body had 
been laid in Joseph’s tomb, than the chief priests 
and pharisees apply to Pilate* saying*,. ‘Sir, we 
remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, after three dajs. I will rise again. Com^* 
mand therefore that the; sepulchre be made sure 
until the third day, lest his diseiples.come by night, 
and steal him away, and say unto the people, he 
is risen from the dead: so the last error shall be 
worse than the first. Pilate said unto them, ye 
have a watch : go your way, make it as sure as ye 
can. So they went,, and made the sepulchre sure, , 
sealing the stpne, and setting a watch.’ 

Here, let us observe, first, that the men who 
were most desirous of the death of Jesus, and most 
interested .in his destruction, were satisfied that 
their cruel purpose had been accomplished. 

Among, the various modes of attack upon Chris- 
tianity, is that pf. denying that Jesus died by the 
crucifixion he .underwent. The unbeliever has 
advanced many plausible arguments tending to 
show,, that what both, the enemies and tne friends of 
our Lord deepaed tp bp an uttex^xtinction of life, 
was merely a case of, suspended animation : that, 
in this insensible state, the body of Jesus was taken 
down from the cross and laid in Joseph’s tomb; 
and that, after having, in some inexplicable man- 
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ner, revived, and disengaged himself from the 
habiliments of the dead, our Lord effected his 
escape from his dreary prison. The unbeliever 
supposes, moreover, that our Lord remained in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem until the wounds 
that had been occasioned by his crucifixion were 
healed; ‘sometimes appearing in one dress, some- 
times in another, to avoid the notice of his ene- 
mies:’ that as Jesus appeared to his disciples, 
only in these disguises, and at intervals, they were 
deluded into the belief, that his predicted resur- 
rection from the dead had taken place ; and that 
when he finally took leave of them, and retired 
into Galilee, his disciples conceived that he had 
ascended into heaven. 

Such is the hypothesis gravely put forth, ^ in 
order to account for the re-appearance of Jesus 
after his crucifixion. And, for the purpose of 
strengthening the argument, it is shown that, 
though crucifixion Is, a cruel, it is, nevertheless, a 
lingering, death : and the histories of similar in- 
human punishments are quoted, in order to prove, 
that certain unhappy criminals have suffered more 
severely than Jesus suffered; and were suspended 
in torment longer than be was suspended, before 
nature sunk exhausted in death ; and that, there- 
fore, ‘ when Christ bowed the head, and, as it is 
said, gave up the ghost, this could not be an in- 
fallible proof of the total extinction of the vital 
spark.’ These, and similar arguments, are brought 
forward to show that Jesus was not actually put 
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to death by being suspended on the cross. The 
objection is founded upon mere assumption, and 
i$, therefore, of no avail against the clear, uniform, 
and positive, testimony of the scriptural writers: 
it i§ a disingenuous attempt to explain away the 
miraculous character of an event, the evidence 
fo$ which w as found too strong to be directly im- 
pugned. But we may expose the fallacy of the 
objection, by an appeal to the experience of man- 
kind, in case;s relating to such unfortunate persons 
as have been condemned to die, and have beer 
given over to the executioner for the purpose of 
undergoing the sentence of the law. I would ask 
such objectors, how many persons, out of the great 
number that, from ancient times to the present 
day, have been placed in these unhappy circum- 
stances, and have suffered the punishment by 
vyhich it was intended to deprive them of exis- 
tence, have survived the infliction of * that punish- 
ment? Even in cases, wherein there has been no 
other than a common anxiety manifested for the 
due execution of the sentence, and wherein the 
nature of the punishment offering a chance of 
success, attempts have been made to effect the 
resuscitation of the victim, the number of such 
escapes from death have been extremely few. 
Shall the, unbeliever, then, after a lapse of eigh- 
teen hundred years, be suffered to undermine pur 
faith in the testimony of the Christian witnesses? 
And, because some robust individual may have 
lingered a few more hours upon the cross than 
Jesus did, before death came to his relief, shall 
the impugners of the scriptural narrative delude 
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us with the vain imagination that, possibly, Jesus 
did not die by crucifixion; but that, having only, 
fallen into a swoon, he was conveyed in that state 
from the cross to the sepulchre, and that there he 
recovered from his state of insensibility and es- 
caped to his disciples? — I say, shall this vain 
imagination of the unbelievers, be permitted io 
delude us, when, both, the friends, and the ene- 
mies, of Jesus were convinced of his death ? 

Secondly, we learn from this account, that, after 
Pilate had granted the request of the chief priests, 
and had appointed a watch to guard the sepul- 
chre, ‘they went and made it sure, sealing the 
stone.’ 

This sealing of the stone is a trivial circum- 
stance in the opinion of the unbeliever, if not an 
absurd precaution. But, if we consider the pe- 
culiar nature of the case, we shall perceive that it 
was dictated by a very natural anxiety on the part 
of the Jewish hierarchy. Jesus had taught doc- 
trines utterly subversive of their power. His 
whole system of religion was founded upon the 
resurrection of the dead; and he had predicted 
that he himself should rise on the third day after 
his crucifixion, and thus offer to the world an 
illustrious and undeniable proof of the truth of 
his pretensions. The high priests knew full well, 
that, if by any fraudulent removal of the body of 
Jesus, his prediction should only seem to be ful- 
filled, it would afford his disciples a powerful 
means of propagating a system which must prove 
hostile to their interests. Hence the precau- 
tions which they used to prevent this ‘ last error,* 
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so likely, in its" consequences, to prove 4 worse 
than the first/ The means resorted to were cal- 
culated to prevent connivance on the part of the 
guard, and fraud on the part of the disciples. 
The public seal could not be broken with impu- 
nity. Had the soldiers allowed it by their negli- 
gence, they would have been exposed to all the 
severities of their military law; and had the dis- 
ciples only attempted it, they would have been 
condemned to die, as conspirators against the 
government, and disturbers of the public tran- 
quillity.# By this act of sealing the stone, there- 
fore, the consequences of both negligence and 
fraud were fully guarded against. Nevertheless, 
the wisdom of man is foolishness with God; the 
very means which the enemies of Jesus had re- 
course to, in order to expose the fallacy of his 
prediction and the impiety of his pretensions, 
were made subservient to the establishing of the 
truth of the great Christian doctrine, the resur- 
rection of the dead, 

‘And, behold, there was a great earthquake: 

for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, 
and came and rolled back the stone from the door, 
and sat upon it. His countenance was like light- 
ning, and his raiment white as snow: and for fear 
of him the keepers did shake, and became as dead 
men. — And behold some of the watch came into 
the city, and shewed unto the chief priests all the 
things that were done. And when they were as- 
sembled with the elders, and had taken counsel, 
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they gave large money unto the, soldiers, sayings 
say ye, his disciples came by night, and stole him 
away while we. slept. And if this come to the 
governor’s eafs, we will .persuade him, and secure 
you. So they took the money, and did as they 
were taught: and this saying is commonly re-, 
ported among the Jews until thi|s day/ . . 

. Matthew describes more minutely than any of 
the other jEyapgelists, the extraordinary pccur- 
rehceE which took plape at the toph* JHe also, is 

the only am who ; mentions the story, which the 
Jewish priesthood invented, , 5 md y caused to be 
propagated by their agents, iq. order, to account 
for the absence of th^ bpdy .of Jesus. Xhe ^ohe- 
lievpr. has, not suflFered, this ( pecnliari/y in -.the 
testimony of Matthew jtQ .pass unnptiped, hot would 
fain establish, {thereupon, a presumption against 
• the. truth t of the: panpti ve. .. M . 

But this peculiarity will as it seems to. me be 
satisfactorily accounted for, when we consider the 
circumstances connected with Matthew’s writing 
a. history of 4he .public life of his divine Master. 
He wrote his gospel, in Judea, the theatre of the 
events which he describes, for the use and infor- 
mation of the, Hebrew converts. It was in Judea 
that the grosser misrepresentations of the enemies 
of Christianity were assiduously propagated by 
the agents of the Jewish priesthood. It was here, 
that the story of the stealing" away of the body of 
Jesus, while the guard slept, was industriously 
circulated. It therefore behoved Matthew to be 
the more particular in relating the circumstances 
attending the great event of the resurrection. 
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The report that the disciples had stolen the body 
of Jesus, in order to cheat mankind into a belief 
of the resurrection of the dead, had either, not 
been circulated in foreign and distant countries, 
where the other Evangelists published their re- 
spective narratives, or, it was not kept alive by the 
arts of those who originated it ; and consequently 
there was no necessity for such a minute detail of 
circumstances, in the histories of Mark, Luke, and 
John, as that into which Matthew enters. In 
fact, the publishing of these particulars in the 
country wherein the events occurred, and where 
such an account, if it had been false, would have 
been immediately exposed and refuted, is of itself 
a strong presumptive proof of the correctness of 
Matthew’s testimony. * And the keepers did 
shake for fear, and became as dead men/ ‘ Never- 
theless/ says the unbeliever, ‘ when some of them 
repaired to the chief priests and reported what 
they had seen, they took a bribe to conceal the 
truth — yea, even to lie to the Almighty, while 
they yet trembled at his awful visitation/ 

This objection, so formidable upon a superficial 
view of the case, does I think, cease to be so, when 
we connect with these transactions, certain opinions 
of the age in which they happened. Men enter- 
tained the most erroneous notions of God and of 
the divine government. They peopled the invisi- 
ble world with various orders of imaginary beings, 
the ‘ gods many and lords many’ of the Gentiles. 

• See Ben. David’s Confutation of * not Paul, but Jesus/ — a 
learned, ingenious, aud excellent work, by Dr. Jones. 
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Even the Jews were tinctured with this heathen 
superstition, and had adopted ^he notion that the , 
spirits of deceased men became demons, and 
entered into the } bodies of livmg beings, for 
various purposes of evil or, of good* Certain . 
persons were supposed to have communication , 
with these imaginary beings, and, according to 
the rank and power of thei^ familiar spirit, to be 
enabled by such supernatural aid, not, only to , 
control the laws N of nature. generally, but to have 
authority also over demons inferior to the one 
with whom they were in alljance^ It was under 
the influence of such Li opinion^, that the;; Jews , 
charged our Lord, with casting out ‘ demons by 
Beelzebub the. prince , of demops, and that they 
resisted the evidence of his miraculous works. 
And if the Jews, whose notions of the Divine 
Being were, notwithstanding these errors, greatly 
superior to those, of the heathen, could resist the 
miraculous testimony to the divine mission of 
Jesus, surely it is not surprising that heathen 
soldiers, who had np : knowledge pf one Supreme 
Being, but whqbelieyed, ip the existence of various 
orders of deities — gods pf the hills and of the 
valleys, of the sea and of the land, jr-gods of the 
celestialand of the infernal regions— should also , 
remain, unconvinced of Uie : divine mission of 
Jesus, notwithstanding the* circumstances that 
took place at the tomb. ‘Haring beard pf the 
miracles of our Lord, they were led by their false 
theology to suppose him inhabited by some great 
demon, to whose wrath they ascribed the convul- 
sions at the tomb. The power of allaying or 
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” expelling those demons^ was thought to be vested 
chiefly in the priests : and they doubtless might 
hope tb provide for their security, as Well as their 
' aVarice, by complying toiththe offer of the chief 
priesta on this occasion.*^ And when they cofi- 
-sentbd tb propagate' a false report in accordance 

• with the wishes bf the priesthbod— when they were 
•‘taken, as it were, tinder the protection of tbe&e 

favoufitete of the gods and bribed with their 

• money? arid' ethplbyed in their service, they con- 
"sidfered 7 themselves, as, indeed, others, possessing 
; much greater knoWedg# arid 1 advantages have 

alsoflbne, engagedin aiafe, a- holy, and a righte- 
ous work. Hence what appears to us, apart from 
their religious notions, a shocking instance of 
reckleSs impiefy? "becomes, "when viewed in con- 
junctibn with their peculiar bpinions and circum- 
stances, ^transaction of a very different character. 

But, says the unbeliever, how can we place 
‘confidence in the accounts of these men, respect- 
zing the miraculous occurrences at the tomb, when 
after having witnessed them, they accepted a bribe 
to propagate a falsehood? In reply to which, I 
w ould observe, that this objection is founded upon 
the presumption that all the persons composing 
the guard, repaired to the chief priests and were 
bribed with their money. Whereas the Evange- 
list says, ‘ Some of the watch went into the city and 
reported the things which they had seen/ If we 
turn, moreover, to the testimony of Mark, in his 
account of the crucifixion, we find him saying- — 
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that . 4 when the centurion, which stood over against 
Jesus, saw that he cried, out and gave up the 
ghost, he said, truly this was the Son of God/ 
It is most .probable that, the guard, .which this 
. centurion commanded at the crucifixion of Jesus, 
was the same which Pilate granted to the phari- 
. sees as a watch, and that this person, who had be- 
come convinced that Jesus was a righteous man, 

. and that he had been most unjustly put to death, 

. was further confirmed in his opinion by what oc- 
curred at the tomb* Similar impressions might 
have been made upon the minds of some of his 
. companions, who, together with him, declined 
either to go to the chief priests, or to misrepre- 
sent what they had witnessed,** 

4 Say ye, hip disciples came by night, and stole 
him away while we dept. And if this come to the 
governor’s ears, we will persuade him, and secure 
you/ 

* Dr. Jones ad ranee* this opinion in his < Ben David’s Confuta- 
tion of Not Paul bat Jesus,’ and contends that the Evangelist John 
appealed to the testimony of the soldier who pierced Jesus, in chap, 
xix. verse 35. Because * the original word, translated * hare record,’ 
means, when employed by early Christian Writers, to "bear testimony 
to the faith iu circumstances of torture or death because * there 
would have been no propriety in an appeal to bis OwnauHxority 
because * the Evangelist cites a prophecy as fulfilled in the conversion 
of some of the soldiery,’ * They shall look upon him whom they have 
pierced :* because * since the comtnander of the guard openly declared 
his belief in the divine mission -of Jesus at tbe foot of the cross, it is 
very probable that some of bis Companions also believed and because 
* it is not only banded down as a vague tradition in tbe .Christian 
church that the centurion and the soldier who pierced Jesus became 
converts, but the Greek ahd Latin churches have a festival insti’ufed 
-in memory of their martyrdom, which could not have -taken place, if 
their conversion had not been a notorious foot.’ 
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Thfc conduct of the' chief priests and pharisees, 
in directing the watch to circulate this false re- 
port, is in perfect accordance with their previous 
base persecution of Jesus. The men who had 
displayed such a uniformly worldly-minded spirit, 
so much prejudice and obstinacy in resisting the 
evidence of the works of Jesus, and in attributing 
them to demoniacal agency, so much injustice 
and cruelty in accomplishing the destruction of 
an innocent and righteous person,— were not 
likely to be convinced even by the report of what 
had taken place at the tomb; and although the 
account which they thus originated, was an im- 
probable and, in many respects, an inconsistent 
one, it was nevertheless such as men, of their cha- 
racter, and in their circumstances, would be likely 
to originate, and such also, as might, upon the 
whole, appear to them most plausible. 

That the body of Jesus was not stolen from the 
sepulchre by. his disciples, and that, agreeably to 
the testimony of Matthew, the tale was fabricated 
by the enemies of Jesus, in order to serve their 
base purposes and conceal the truth, may be 
deemed certain from the following considerations. 

First, the Evangelist charged the chief priests 
with a most dishonourable transaction, the bribing 
of the guard to propagate a falsehood. He would 
not have ventured to publish such a story in Judea, 
if he had not had sufficient evidence of the fact. 
Neither would the calumniated priesthood have 
suffered him to escape with 'impunity, had the 
charge been unfounded. But so far was the 
author of the charge from being punished as a 
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calumniator, that he was not even contradicted toy 
those whose interest it was to. refute him, and 
who would have refuted him, had they been able 
to do so. 

Secondly, had the account, which the guard 
circulated respecting the transactions at the tomb, 
been true, the disciples of Jesus would have been 
eagerly sought after, and condemned to die for 
having broken the official seal. We do not find, 
however, that, in all the subsequent persecutions, 
inflicted upon the disciples, this charge was ever 
brought against them ; nor were the Apostles 
accused of this fraud when they preached Jesus 
and the resurrection. 

Thirdly, it is absurd to suppose, that Roman 
soldiers, who were subjected to the strictest dis- 
cipline, should have ventured to sleep upon their 
post, and have thus exposed themselves to Hhe 
utmost severity of military punishment ; and not 
less so, to suppose that the disappointed priesthood 
would have allowed them to escape the penalty due 
to such neglect, if they had really been guilty of it. 

Fourthly, provided that all the watch had so 
far neglected their duty as to fall asleep at their 
post, which is scarcely within the range of pro- 
bability, what chance was there of the disciples 
succeeding in removing the stone from the mouth 
of the sepulchre, and conveying away the body of 
Jesus, without awakening some individual of the 
guard, and thus being detected in the act. 

Fifthly, the disciples were of a character en- 
tirely unsuited to the undertaking of an enter- 
prise so hazardous. They had but a few hours 
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before forsaken Jesus in the moment of danger; 
it is absurd to* suppose, therefore, that such men 
would risk their lives in an encounter with the 
watch that had been stationed at the tomb. 

Sixthly, when men engage in hazardous enter- 
prizes, they are impelled by some powerful mo- 
tive: they do so in order to attain some object of 
manifest importance, or are urged onwards by 
some powerful passion. But in the case of the 
disciples, it is impossible to devise any motive 
that could be deemed sufficiently powerful to 
hav6 induced them to encounter the danger 
necessarily attendant upon any attempt to take 
away the body of Jesus. Had their Lord not been 
put to death by his enemies, but had been merely 
detained a prisoner by them, it might be supposed, 
that their sanguine expectations of temporal good, 
if he should succeed in establishing the kingdom 
of which he spake, would urge them to risk their 
lives in endeavouring to release him. But now 1 
that the enemies of Jesus had succeeded in putting 
him to death, they could derive no advantage 
from stealing his lifeless remains. The tale is 
therefore absurd: ‘It supposes that they stole a 
dead body to cheat the world with the hope of 
eternal life ; that they lied against God, in order 
to reform society ; that they voluntarily became 
agents of the prince of darkness, that they might 
translate mankind to the kingdom of lights The 
natural conclusion, therefore, is, that the story 
propagated by the chief priests and pharisees, in 


* Dr. Jones. 
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order to account for the disappearance of the 
body of Jesus from the tomb, was a tale got up to 
conceal the truth, and to serve their own unworthy 
purposes; and that the testimony of the Evange- 
lists is a true account of the most interesting event 
in the annals of humanity, namely, the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead* 

But, says the unbeliever, if it were granted that 
the testimony of the Evangelists does in many 
respects bear the marks of truth, and that the 
counter-statements of their opponents do carry 
with them the sure signs of inconsistency and 
falsehood ; yet, there are so many disagreements 
in the detail of particular circumstances connected 
with the resurrection, as to present an insuperable 
objection to the full belief of what is recorded 
concerning it. 

In answer to which, I would observe, first, that 
the Evangelists did not write their respective gos- 
pels until many years after the occurrence of the 
facts of which they treat. It is not at all surpris- 
ing, therefore, that men, who recorded the event 
from memory, after the lapse of several years, 
without concert, in different parts of the world, 
and for the use and information of different peo- 
ple, should vary a little in their statements.^ 


* Dr. Lardoer is of opinion that Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
Jadea, A.D. 64. Mark, at Rome, A.D. 64. Lake, in Greece, 
A. D. 64. John, at Ephesnp, A. D. 68. Dr. Owen fixes the time of 
Matthew’s writing A. D. 38. Mark, A. D. 63. Lake, A. D. 63. 
John, A. D. 69. And that Matthew wrote for the ase of the Jewish 
converts — Mark, for the Christians at large — Luke, for the Gentile 
converts — and John, to confute the Ceriuthian and other heresies. 
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Each historian related the things which he had 
witnessed in~bis own peculiar manner, and, as he 
conceived, in the way best adapted to secure the 
attention and respect of the people for whom he 
wrote. Each would have had opportunities, more 
or less favourable, for observing certain circum- 
stances which he records. Different events would 
have made very different impressions upon the 
mind of each writer. Hence, some things would be 
better .remembered, and, consequently, more pro- 
minently set forth, by one, than by another. But 
this variation, when it does not amount to a con* 
tradiction of each other’s testimony, is a strong 
characteristic of the veracity of the witnesses* An 
exact correspondence in the testimony of several 
witnesses relating a number of facts^ is a? sign of 
previous concert, yea, of collusion, whereas the 
variety occasioned by different impressions, dif- 
ferent opportunities of observation, defects of 
memory, omissions, and other causes, is a mark of 
independent and honest testimony. To some of 
the causes above-mefitioned, may be attributed 
the: few discrepances that are observable in the 
Evangelical narratives. Thus Matthew’s descri- 
bing, the angel at the tomb, as having a ‘counte- 
nance like lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow,’ while Mark speaks of him as ‘a young 
man, . clothed in a long white garment,’ may be 
reconciled, by considering, that the former speaks 
of the threatening aspect which he displayed to 
the* terrified guards, while the. latter records the 
mildness of his appearance and manner, when he 
declared to the disciples, that their Lord was > 

z & 
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risen. Thfe other Evangelists speak of two men 
in white, or shining, garments, but inasmuch as 
Jesus was risen from the dead, and did not at first 
make himself known; and moreover* as the dis- 
ciples went in different parties to the tomb, he 
might have been seen, by one party of the disci- 
ples, with the celestial messenger, while another 
party saw only the latter, and hence the difference 
in recording the circumstance. Matthew repre- 
sents our Lord saying, after his resurrection, ‘ Go 
tell my brethren that they go into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me.’ And Luke says, ‘ He led 
them out as far as Bethany, and while he blessed 
them, he was parted from them, and carried up 
into heaven. Here is no contradiction in the tes- 
timony of the two Evangelists, but each omits 
some circumstances which the other relates. After 
his resurrection, Jesus remains forty days with his 
disciples. It is quite consistent with probability, 
therefore, to suppose, that subsequent to his ap- 
pearance amongst them at Jerusalem, he did, as 
is intimated in the Gospel of Matthew, ‘go before 
them into Galilee, and there make himself known 
to a great multitude, who followed him, and were 
dear to him in that country.’# It was, indeed, 
natural that he should give this proof of his regard 
for those amongst whom he had chiefly laboured, 
and in presence of whom he had performed many 
mighty works. And after having fully ‘ instructed 
the Apostles how most effectually to fulfil the 
arduous commission intrusted to them, and com- 


* See Ben David’ji Confutation. 
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pleted all that he had to do, he led them back to 
Jerusalem, the theatre of the Apostle’s early la- 
bours, and from the Mount of Olives, in their pre- 
sence, ascended into heaven,’# 

Again,* it may be objected that the evidence for 
the resurrection is defective, inasmuch as Jesus 
appeared only to his disciples; It may be said 
that, had he shown himself alive to his enemies, 
the chief priests and pharisees, he would have 
subdued their prejudices, and have convinced 
them of the divinity of his mission; and that, 
henceforth, acknowledging him as the promised 
Messiah, and uniting with his disciples, they would 
have furnished to all after ages conclusive evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity. 

In reply to which I would observe, first, that 
during his public ministry, so great a variety of 
the most powerful evidence had been exhibited, 
as to have afforded abundant opportunity to every 
candid and serious inquirer after truth, to satisfy 
himself respecting the claims of Jesus. He ap- 
pealed to his t corks when the pharisees believed 
not his words: 4 The works that I do in my Father’s 
name, they bear witness of me. And if I do not 
the works of my Father, believe me not. J3ut if I 
do, though ye believe not me, believe the works.’ 
Nevertheless they gave no heed to this appeal, 
and 4 they sought again to take him.’ What claim, 
tliereforc, had such men to the especial notice of 
Jesus, after his resurrection? or why should we 
suppose, that they, who had resisted the former 


* Beu David’s Confutation. 
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evidences of bis divine mission, and had attributed 
his works to the influence of magic, or the aid of 
demons, would have been convinced by this new 
proof of the divine interference in bis behalf? 
The men who had resisted the evidence of mira- 
cles which they could not deny — who, after having 
witnessed the resurrection of Lazarus, could go 
‘ their ways to the pharisees,’ as spies and inform- 
ers — who could call a council, and take measures 
to counteract the impression which the works of 
Jesus had made upon the minds of the people, 
while, at the same time, they acknowledged that 
he did many miracles — and who, when the watch 
had showed them all the circumstances connected 
with the resurrection, could instruct them to de- 
clare that the disciples of Jesus had stolen him 
away while they slept, were not worthy to receive 
any further demonstration of the divinity of our 
Lord’s mission. Judging from their previous 
conduct, we are authorized to conclude, that no- 
thing short of a miraculous change of mind would 
have induced them to acknowledge the claims of 
Jesus, and to become his consistent disciples ; they 
were of that description of men, of whom it was 
said— ‘ They will not be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead.’ 

But we observe, secondly, that had Jesus ap- 
peared to the Jewish priests and pharisees, after 
his resurrection, and they had, in consequence of 
such additional evidence of his divine mission, 
acknowledged his claims and received him as the 
promised Messiah, Christians of later times would 
have wanted that full assurance of the truth of 
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their religion, which they derive both from the 
fact of the spread of that religion in spite of the 
opposition of the great and powerful, and from 
the perseverance and sufferings of the saints and 
martyrs, in its propagation and defence. Neither, 
under such circumstances, would Christianity 
have been more free from the attacks of unbe- 
lievers ; for then it would have been said* 4 that the 
rulers of the Jews and the Roman governor were 
in the secret; and that, having the management 
of the affair, they could easily make out the story 
of a resurrection; and that all the prophecies 
which speak of a suffering Messiah, had been un- 
doubtedly forged by them/ 

4 Whereas, at present, the witnesses of the resur- 
rection of Christ, and of all the great events on 
which the truth of Christianity is founded, are such 
as shew that the wisdom of God is superior to that 
of .men, being the most unexceptionable that 
could have been devised. They were men of 
middling circumstances, not desperate through 
poverty on the one hand, nor peculiarly within the 
influence of ambition on the other. They were 
men of plain understandings, neither so weak as to 
have been easily imposed upon, nor so cunning and 
crafty as to have had it in their power to impose 
upon others. They were men of such irreproach- 
able characters, as to afford the least possible 
suspicion of such a design. They were moreover 
in sufficient numbers/# 


» Dr. Priestley. 
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Thus, in the course of our comment upon the 
evangelical narrative of the resurrection, we have 
endeavoured to reply to some of the leading* 
objections of the unbeliever. It were an endless 
task to attempt to notice all that has been alleged 
against this most interesting event ; for infidelity 
is fertile in objections. Many of these objections 
da, howeyer, in no way effect the Unitarian view- 
of the subject ; but originate in what we deem to 
be erroneous views respecting the person of 
Christ, and the objects of his mission and death ? 
and are levelled not so much against Christianity,* 
as against its corruptions. 

When, on these subjects, we confine ourselves to 
the plain declarations of scripture, there is no- 
thing therein incredible or absurd. If the Apostle 
Peter’s address to the Jews were the standard of 
orthodox belief, we should hear little of the un- 
believer’s objections. That Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of (3od by miracles and wonders 
and signs* which God did by him— that he was . 
taken by wicked hands, and, by them crucified 
and slain— and that God raised him up, having 
loosed the bands of death, is a plain and credible 
tale : that God raised up his Son Jesus, to preach 
unto us the forgiveness of sins-r-and that he sent 
him to bless us, by turning away every one of us 
from our iniquities, with the promise of life and 
immortality to the righteous, are propositions not 
difficult of belief, because they agree with the 
merciful and benevolent character of the Deity, 
and are perfectly consistent with our best notions 
of his providence. I say, if these, or other such, 
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plhin scriptural statements, respecting the Lord 
Jesus and his mission, were made the standard of 
an orthodox faith, instead of the unintelligible 
mysteries of human creeds, we should hear little 
of the objections of infidelity. 

Men fix upon the contradictions, and impossi- 
bilities, and uncharitable doctrines, of the Atha- 
nasian divinity, and persist in representing them, 
as the essentials of Christianity ; indeed, the ad* 
vocatesof the popular faith authorize them to do 
so. These views of the Christian faith, the unbe- 
liever holds up to ridicule and oontempt, and he 
conceives that he is ridiculing and contemning 
Christianity: ‘Jesus I know; and Pau! I'know,’ 
says the consistent Christian, ‘ but who ate ye 
and what have ye to do with the words of eternal 
life, or what connection have ye with the hopes 
which these words inspire ? 

We observe further, that the credibility of the 
resurrection of Jesus may be tried by the rules of 
judgment relating to testimony. Is it a thing im- 
possible that God should raise the dead ? With 
God, afll things, not involving a contradiction, 
are possible. Shall it be said, that He who 
created man and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, could not raise our crucified Lord 
from the dead, as a foretoken of a general resur- 
rection to eternal life, and the ground of an 
assurance, that as Jesus lives, so also shall all his 
faithful disciples ? 

Secondly, was the resurrection of Jesus a pfro- 
bable event? 
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This question must, I think, be answered in the 
affirmative, if the character of the Divine Being 
and the necessities of man be for a moment con* 
sidered. The testimony of nature is, that God is 
no less good than he is powerful. It must there- 
fore be at all times probable, that, whatsoever may 
be necessary for the real and ultimate good of 
man, God will bestow upon him. It cannot be 
denied, because all early history testifies to the 
fact, that before the time of Christ V ministry, 
mankind were in the greatest need of an instruc- 
tor. They had not, generally speaking, any 
knowledge of the One living and true God; they 
had no correct notions of moral goodness, no 
sufficient motives to practice self-command, no 
well-grounded hope of a life beyond the grave* 
Upon all the great topics more immediately con- 
nected with the intellectual life, a correct know- 
ledge of which, is essential to man’s welfare and 
happiness, the World was lamentably ignorant. 
That great mass of mankind, the poor, was neg- 
lected and despised; yea, darkness covered the 
earth, and gross darkness the people. It was, 
therefore, probable, that the benevolent Father of 
mankind would pity his benighted children and 
send them help in the time of need* The ministry 
of Christ was* adapted to the pressing wants of 
mankind. He showed them the Father, and 
taught them how they might secure his ap- 
probation, and pointed out to them the way to 
eternal life, and proclaimed the resurrection from 
4he dead; therefore that he himself ‘should be the 
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&r$t that should pise from the dead,’ was a pro- 
bable event. 

Thirdly, the resurrection of Jesus was attested 
by persons capable of knowing the truth. Mat- 
thew, and John, and Peter, and James, who were 
the companions of our Lord, who witnessed his 
death, *nd who, during forty days after his resur- 
rection, had frequent interviews with him, have 
each borne his testimony to the fact. The Evan- 
gelists Mark and Luke were companions of the 
Apostles, and fellow-labourers with them in dif- 
fusing the glad tidings of salvation ; their accounts 
of the event may well be relied on, since they had 
access to the best sources of information. 

Fourthly, those who published an account of 
the resurrection, were honest and faithful men, 
unbiassed by any view to self-interest. 

Whatsoever charges may be brought against 
the companions of our Lord and the historians of 
his life, surely, dishonesty and faithlessness cannot 
be included amongst them. It is sufficient only 
to reflect for a moment on their conduct, in order 
to be convinced of their integrity. They left all 
for the sake of truth and a good conscience, and 
followed the most unpopular of teachers* And if 
it may be supposed, that worldly motives first in- 
duced them to attach themselves to Jesus, and that 
the expectation of temporal good caused them to 
adhere to him during his earthly ministry, these 
'motives and expectations were totally destroyed 
at the crucifixion. Nevertheless, shortly after this 
event, they preached Christ and the resurrection: 
but, so far from deriving advantage therefrom, 
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*they were 4 every whete spokin’ agaifl&’and'hij^ 
as it were, under the ban of society. *" Whafit polH 
sible worldly interests cOtifd they have had in 
persisting to uphold tftecauSCfet^ 
were deemed accursed; and^fo? tfhtch, ^bey.weri, 
‘hourly, iri danger oFfeeittg* hurtied w.^Sferin^ 
and the tomb? If sudi : constancy,' «iml Sucbde** 
votion, and such endurance 6i evil, be h proof of 
dishonest and self-interested views, then, indeed, 
were the asserters of a resurrection deceivers and 
faithless. 

Fifthly, could the account have been refuted at 
its first promulgation? 

The opponents of the disciples, the priests and 
pharisees, had full opportunity to investigate, and 
•every motive to disprove, the story of thfe resur- 
rection, But instead of investigating, they had 
recourse to misrepresentation ; instead of disprov- 
ing, they had recourse to authority. The disciples 
charged them with basely corrupting the soldiery 
with a bribe, to whieh no answer was returned. 
Christianity, founded upon the resurrection of 
Jesus, spread cn every side. That which they 
could not refute, they endeavoured to destroy by 
force: ‘ We command you/ said they to th % 
ministers of Jesus, ‘ not to speak at all not to tCach 
in this name.* 

Sixthly, has the fact been uniformly asserted 
and believed? 

‘ It is completely certain/ says Dr. Paley, *that 
the Apostles of Christ, and the first teachers of 
Christianity, asserted the fact. And this would 
have been certain, if the four Gospels had been 
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Fost, or never written; Every piece of scripture 
recognises the resurrection. Every Epistle of 
eypry^Appstie, every author contemporary with 
the; Apostles* of the age immediately, succeeding 
the Apostles, every writing from that age to the 
present, genuine or: spurious^on the side of Chris- 
tianity or against it, concur in representing the* 
resurrection of Christ as an article of his history, 
received without doubt or disagreement by all 
who , called themselves Christians* as- alleged 
from the beginning by the propagators of the 
institution, and alleged as the centre of their 
testimony.’ 

Seventhly, has the account of the resurrection 
of Christ been duly investigated by honest and 
well qualified persons? - 
. Of this there cap he no doubt; . jtden of the 
greatest learning?and integrity have closely and 
anxiously scrutinized the evidence in its favour, 
and have beep satisfied of its truth. Many who 
had been hostile tpthp religion of Christ, have, 
on a serjous examination of the subject, yielded 
up their prejpdioea apd. become its faithful advo- 
cated. NpV,a few of these, in thp very infancy of 
Cbnstiapky 9 ;wh$n the v means of ascertaining the 
truth were much greater than any which we at the 
present day possess, preached Christ and the 
rea&rt*ectrpn, in the presence of the persecutor, 
and sealed their testimony with their blood. And 
when we turn pur attention to the. men of later 
times* and perceive Locke and Hartley, Mosheim 
and JUardnpr, PaJcy and Watson, Jebb and Priest- 
ley, and tnany pthem of equal talent and integrity* 
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in the ranks of those who have fii mly believed, 
and ably asserted, the truth of the great event 
which forms the basis of our holy religion, we 
shall not, surely, have reason to doubt that the 
subject has been closely, fully, and impartially 
investigated. We are not, indeed, obliged to 
believe whatsoever comes recommended to us 
from men of the greatest talent ; but, that which 
wise and good men duly examine, and honestly 
believe, has, at least, a strong elaim upon our re- 
spect and attention. 

I pass on, .briefly, to observe, that there is, in 
the scriptural account of the incidents connected 
with the resurrection, all that beautiful simplicity 
of relation, which is a sure mark of truth. Look, 
for instance, at that highly natural and interesting 
account of the interview between Mary Magdalene 
and our Lord in the garden of the tomb. Consi- 
der the surprise of the unbelieving Thomas: the 
conversation of the disciples on the road to Em- 
maus: the natural and truthful account of the 
first interview between Jesus and bis disciples, 
4 when they believed not for joy and wondered :* 
the affectionate earnestness of Peterson the shores 
of the sea of Tiberias, 4 Lord, thou knowest all 
things — thou knowest that I love thee/ Look at 
these artless narratives, and say if they wear the 
garb of deception and the marks of fraudulent 
invention? 

Once more; if, as the unbeliever assert^ the 
history of the resurrection be a fable, how shall 
we satisfactorily explain the devotedness of the 
Apostles and primitive Christians? Or if we 
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suppose it possible; that these latter might have 
been the victims of so base a delusion; and that 
they were devoted to every species of suffering, 
and to death itself, for , a fable ; how shall we ac- 
count for the* constancy of the former, who must 
have been either the authors of the fable, or well 
acquainted with its history ? Did Paul leave the 
popular religion, and yield up friends, and worldly 
honour, and ease, and gain ; did he endure hard- 
ships, and contumely, and want, and imprison- 
ment, and death, for a fable ? Was Peter crucified, 
and James stoned, and John exiled, for a fable ? 
These questions, monstrous as it would be,* must 
be answered in the affirmative, if the unbeliever’s 
objections be valid. But it is utterly incredible 
that men should have thus exposed themselves to 
contumely, and suffering, and .every species of 
Cvil, unless they 'had had the most undeniable 
evidence that the testimony for which they suffer- 
ed was true. 

I cannot but conclude, therefore, that the objec- 
tions of the unbeliever, how plausible soever, are 
utterly insufficient to shake the faith of the Chris- 
tian, and to throw discredit upon the great event 
which is the foundation and glory of his religion. 
On the contrary, when we perceive that the his- 
tory of this most interesting fact presents all the 
internal marks of truth ; when we consider the 
conduct of the men who gave that history to the 
world; when we consider that it is corroborated by 
more of circumstantial, yea, of positive evidence, 
than any other event of equal antiquity ; we must 
be constrained to acknowledge the truth of the 
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-Apostle Peter's declaration to the Jews, ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
miracles and wonders and signs, which God did 
by him in the midst of you: him, whom ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and 
slain, hath God raised up/ 

Let it be our care, therefore, to ‘hold fast the 
profession of our faith without wavering let not 
the objections of the unbeliever induce us to aban- 
don a cause, for which the companions of; Jesus, 
the witnesses of his miracles and death, yielded up 
every worldly hope and possession ; for which the 
holy martyrs suffered the most cruel deaths.; for 
which confessors, of both early and later times, 
have counted all things but loss, rejoicing in the 
excellency of the knowledge which Christ im- 
parted to the world. And if, as the unbeliever 
asserts, we be deluded in our hope of immortality 
founded upon the promises of the gospel and the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, we are, 
at least, deluded in honourable company, yea, 
with the great and good of all times and countries. 
Let it be our aim, therefore, to render ourselves 
worthy of being numbered with these, — by our 
faith and piety, our virtue and integrity, our cha- 
rity and zeal; let us press ‘towards the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus, and endeavour, earnestly, to attain to the 
resurrection of the just/ 
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Christianity has saffered, fully as mncb, from the imprudence 
of the professor, as from Uie opposition of the unbeliever. — Early 
adulteration of the doctrines of the gospel. — Chiefly brought about by 
heathen couverts.— Peculiar doctrines of the heathen philosophy, 
respecting the Godhead. — Attempts towards a reconciliation of various 
sects. — Rise of the doctrines of reputed orthodoxy. — Christian reli- 
gion established by Constantine. — Heathen gods transformed into 
Christian saints.— Heathen hierarchy, with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of the Gentile service, retained. — Imperfect reformation. — The 
plainer predictions of the prophets disregarded, and the most splendid 
figures of prophecy applied literally to Christ, in order to support the 
popular systems of Christianity — The Jews were accustomed to the 
like iojudioious practice, and, consequently, erred in their views 
respecting the Messiah. — In both cases, the true Messiah denied. — 
Unfitness of the more brilliant prophecies for adduoing as evidence of 
the truth of Christianity. — Criteria of distinction between true and 
pretended prophecies. — Prophecies which certainly refer to our Lord* 
— Prophecies which were uttered by Jesus — Objections considered,— 
Destruction of Jerusalem, and dispersion 0/ the Jews, 


Unhappily, the Christian cause has suffered 
fully as much from the imprudence of the pro- 
fessor, as from the opposition of the unbeliever. 
The former has injured it by embodying in creeds 
and confessions of faith, unreasonable and my- 
sterious doctrines, and publishing them to the 
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world as essential parts of the religion of Jesus ; 
and the latter has combated Christianity, chiefly, 
with the weapons, thus injudiciously furnished 
him. When we review the discourses of Christ, 
and find that he taught therein the absolute 
unity of the Divine Being — that he spake of God 
as the Father, and that he directed his disciples 
to pray to the Father : when we find that he 
spake of himself as the son of man — that he de- 
clared that he could do nothing of himself, and 
that the Father who dwelt in him did the works : 
when, moreover, after the ascension of their di- 
vine Master, we find the Apostles declaring, that, 
to us Christians, there is but one God, the Father — 
when we perceive them addressing their prayers 
to the Father, in the name of his beloved Son, 
whom they represent as Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God by the miracles and wonders 
and signs which God did by him : we cannot less 
than be surprised at the language of the popular 
creeds, and at the arguments of those who sub- 
scribe thereunto. We naturally ask, wherefore, 
since the Lord Jesus and the Apostles declared 
the Divine Being to be One, and addressed their 
prayers to him only, should Christians, of subse- 
quent times, pay religious homage to three persons 
in the Godhead? Wherefore, since the Lord Jesus 
speaks of himself as a man and the son of man ; 
and since the Apostles designate him 4 Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God/ should those 
who profess to adhere to their words, address the 
Saviour, as God over all, blessed for evermore ? 
Wherefore, since the scriptures say, ‘ in all things 
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it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren/ 
should those who profess to take them for their 
rule of faith, represent the Lord Jesus as com- 
pounded of two natures, perfect God and perfect 
man ? Strange, indeed, that such a difference 
should subsist between the teachers and the 
taught ! 

It would be irrelevant to our main design, 
minutely, to trace the steps, by which so wide a 
departure from the practice and doctrines of Jesus 
and the Apostles was made: we may observe, 
however, that these doctrines, so much at variance 
with the plain letter of scripture, were intro- 
duced into the Christian church, and incorporated 
with the religion of Jesus, at a very early period. 
Even during the life-time of the Apostles, many 
errors, tending to obscure the beautiful simplicity 
of the gospel, and to subvert some of its funda- 
mental tenets, sprung up in the infant churches ; 
and after the decease of these primitive labourers 
in the gospel vineyard — when Christianity had 
Spread over a great portion of the Roman empire 
— when Jews and Gentiles— men of divers nations 
— worshipers of various deities, and philosophers 
of different sects, had become converts— many 
opinions, contrary to the principles of the gospel, 
were introduced, and added to the errors which 
already existed, until the religion which Christ 
founded was essentially changed. 

• The chief corrupters of Christian doctrine were 
the Gentiles. The Jewish converts, though they 
endeavoured to blend the ceremonies and rites of 
Judaism, and the traditions of the elders, with 
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Christianity, adhered to the great fundamental' 
doctrine' of the unity of G6d. WheresoUvef the> 
Jewish converts had influence, they abridgedthe 
liberty wherewith Christ had made h» disciples* 
free : nevertheless, the 1 Gentiles brought upon; the 
church of Christ a greater wtorig. It had Been* 
the complaint of the Apostle, that Christ cfmrffied 
was to the Greeksfoofislmess ; and the dispositions 
evinced by the Greeks, towards the doctrines of 
the cross, may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
state of mind entertained towards thetn, by the 
polite and the learned among the Gentile nations 
in general/ Educated in the belief of the exis- 
tence of 4 gods many and lords many, 5 they had 
Heard of religion, only in connexion with theex- 
ploits of heroes and the apparitions of Gods* So 
that when the Apostles preafched to them Jesus 
and the resurrection, they could perceive nothing 
* in the doctrine agreeing with their prejudices, or 
captivating to their imagination. They shrunk 
from the difcgrade of becoming the' disciples of a 
teacher that had beierr crucified as a malefactor ; 
and, in general they turned contemptuously 
away from discourses Which' were not distinguished 
by that 'abstruseness of' doctrine, and pomp of 
philosophy/ to which they had been accustomed, 
and upon whicb,> they valued theihselVes so highly* 
Nevertheless* althohgh'the disgrace of thcf cross, 
and the simplicity of the Christian doctrines, were 
great objections with the learned and philosophi- 
cal among the Gentiles, the obstacles to their be- 
coming Christians might, without much difficulty, 
be removed, aild, to effect this object, some iiw 
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judicious advocates of Christianity labolired.— 
dn order to. accommodate the gospel to the pre- 
judices of such persons,recourse was bad to the 
tracing of. analogies ‘between its doctrines and 
those c^ the heathen philosophy. .Opinions which 
bore any resemblance to the Christian faith Were 
•forthwith incorporated with it, >witil the beauty 
and simplicity of the .gospel, wefe greatly; itn*- 
♦paired by the • laborious efforts of human learns 
ing, and the dark subtilities of imaginary science/ 
Of the various systems of philosophy extant* 
•when Christianity began to t diffuse itself, . that of 
Plato was the most popular* The Opinions of this 
distinguished individual Were) deemed to bp the 
tperfeCtidn of wisdom; apd they obtained for him, 
amongst the andents,: the title ofthe divine Plato. 
^Respecting the Godhead, he had ‘maintained an 
opinion Very much like the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Trinity. He^asserteA that there was ; a first 
$md principal God, whom he calledgood, that the 
‘word* or wisdom, of this God, emanated froni him, 
and formed the second, in the Divine Nature* and 
that, from these two, sprang a third, whom he 
called the maker of the world.’^ Many who 
had been brought up in the principles of this 
philosophy, became converts to Christianity, and 
% eagerly embraced the idea, that Christ was this 
word or wisdom of God ; thus exalting the Lord 


9 See a Coarse of Lectures on Nonconformity, by the Rev. Israel 
Worsley, wherein the corrupting influence of the Platonic philosophy 
in the Christian church is ably discussed. See, also, Dr. Priestley’s 
History of Early Opinions, and his Corruptions of Christianity* 
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■Jesus, by triaking him to be derived in amiracu* 
Ions way from the Great Supreme, and being, in 
fact, his wisdom or his mind.*# 

The most formidable and extensive application 
of the Platonic philosophy to Christian doctrine, 
took place at Alexandria, where was established 
the first school, of any note, for the education of 
Christian youth. Towards the close of the second 
century, AmmoniUs Saccas, a Platonic philoso- 
pher, taught with the highest applause at this 
Alexandrian school. He laboured earnestly to 
effect a general reconciliation or coalition of the 
various sects, whether religious or philosophical ; 
nnd, with respect to religion, he maintained that 
all the heathen systems, together with the Christian, 
were to be illustrated and explained by the prin* 
•ciples of the universal philosophy. * The arduous 
■design of Ammonhis,’ says Dr. Mosheim, 4 te* 
quired many difficult and disagreeable things in 
order to its execution. Every particular sect and 
religion must have several of its doctrines cur* 
tailed and distorted, before it could enter into the 
general mass. The tenets of the philosophers, 
the superstitions of the heathen priests, the solemn 
doctrines of Christianity, were all to suffer in this 
cause, and forced allegories were to be employed 
with subtilty, in removing the difficulties with 
which it was attended.^ Otigen adopted the 
system of explaining Christian doctrine which 
Ammonius had instituted ; and, after him, a long 


# Worsle/s Lectures on Noncouformity. 
4 JUosheim’fl Ecclesiastical History. 
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train of teachers, distinguished in the learning ef 
the times, ‘introduced their perplexed and ob- 
scure erudition into the religion of Jesus, involved 
in the darkness of a vain philosophy, some of the 
principal truths of Christianity that had been re- 
vealed with the utmost plainness, and added to 
the divine precepts of our Lord, many of their 
own, which had no foundation whatsoever in any 
part of the sacred writing^* 

From this Alexandrian school of Platonic Chris- 
tianity, arose the doctrines of the trinity — the 
deity of Christ — the incarnation of deity,.a purely 
heathen doctrine— and, in fact, most of those 
tenets, which, by a strange perversion of language, 
are denominated the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel. Christianity, being Relieved from the 
opprobrium of the cross, by the deification of its 
founder, became popular with the polite and 
learned Gentiles, and had made such progress 
amongst this influential class of persons, that, in 
the beginning of the fourth century, Constantine 
the Great was induced to adopt it as the religion 
of the state. 

How unlike the pure, unworldly, spiritual, reli- 
gion of Jesus, was that, whicli Constantine estab- 
lished! My kingdom, savs our Lord, is not of 
this world; but the Roman emperor established, 
under the name of Christianity, ail entirely worldly 
system, and added thereunto, all the machinery 
of the Gentile theology. Emperors were, as here- 
tofore, defenders of the faith established by law— 
the heathen temples, which, indeed, was the least 
objectionable part of the arrangement, were con- 
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^secrated to the service of the new religion, and 
. the statues of the heathen gods were transformed 
into Christian saints. Christianity moreover, was 
graced with the Gentile hierarchy The heathen 
pontiff laid aside hb ^il and fillets, but retained 
the mitre and crosier, as fit insignia for a Christian 
bishop — the splendid vestments used in the cele- 
bration of heathen worship, were reserved by the 
priesthood, who brought over with them to their 
newly adopted religion, all the pride, pomp, cir- 
cumstance, and revenues, of the idol temple and 
service. 

It would far exceed our limits to trace even in 
the most superficial manner, the history of Chris- 
* tianity during succeeding centuries, or to speak 
of the multiplied corruptions which were per- 
mitted to disgrace the religion of Jesus : suffice it 
to say, that, when literature and science began to 
recover from the effects of that deluge of barba- 
Tism which overspread Europe after the fall of 
the Homan empire, and the hmnan mind began to 
feel the invigorating influence of returning know- 
ledge, inquiring men perceived that the order of 
things which had obtained in the Christian com- 
munity, was very different from that which Christ 
and the Apostles had established. A few daunt- 
less spirits openly condemned the system of pious 
frauds and idle ceremonies with which religion 
was disgraced, and, the circumstances of the times 
favouring their views, a partial reformation took 
place, and a considerable portion of the religious 
community renounced the papal authority. 

This important revolution did, however, by no 
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mekn» restore Christianity to its original purity* 
It doubtless* swept away many glaring errors in 
faith and practice; it secured to men greater 
liberty of conscience, laid the foundation of a 
right of appeal to the bible, and prepared the- 
way for Subsequent and glorious reformations; r 
but it left, for the most part, the Christianity of the 
Alexandrian school untouched. The doctrine of 
tpe deity of ! Christ, so contrary to the prophetical 
declaration of Moses — • The Lord thy God will; 
raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethern, like unto me:’ — so opposed 
to the Apostolical assertion, that, ‘ Jesus of Naza- 
reth was a man approved of God, by the miracles 
which God did by him but, nevertheless, so con- 
genial to the principles and notions of the heathen, 
was retained, as a fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. The doctrine of the trinity, so contrary to 
the declaration of Jehovah by the mouth of his 
prophets; I am God, and there is none besides 
me :* so opposed to the assertion of Christ : * The 
Lord our God is One Lord :* so repugnant to the 
confession of the Apostle j 4 To us, Christians, 
there is but One God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him: 1 but, nevertheless, so 
agreeable to the Platonic philosophy, was re- 
tained, as an essential part of the Christian reli- 
gion. These doctrines I say,, so incompatible 
with the whole tenor of scripture, so contrary to 
what Christ and the Apostles taught, both by 
precept and example, were still retained ; and 
they were embodied in articles and confessions of 
faith, in the newly-formed protestant societies. 
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It would have been well, had men been so far 
imbued with the spirit of protestantism, as to have 
resisted this new imposition of spiritual bondage, 
and to have asserted their right of appeal to ‘ the 
bible and the bibleonly/in matters of faith. Then 
would these mysterious tenets of the Alexandrian 
sfebool, have quickly given place to that plain and 
simple doctrine of the scriptures, * There is one 
God, and one Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus.’ But by thus again yield- 
ing up the right of private judgment, and sub- 
mitting to the authority of a creed of human com- 
position, the great principle of protestantism was. 
disregarded, and the progress of the reformation 
impeded. 

But if we complain of the inconsistency of the* 
protestant communities, generally, what shall we 
think of that of our own country 1 here, the lordsr 
in God’s Israel, not satisfied with the imposition of 
creeds and articles, as a test of orthodoxy, decreed 
moreover, that subscription thereunto, should form 
the passport to the honours and emoluments of 
the state : thus, at the same time, placing a great 
obstacle in the way of a return to the simplicity of 
Christian truth, and offering a strong temptation 
to a disregard of its injunctions. The effects of 
this unholy connexion between religion and the 
politics of the world are abundantly manifest. 
Human learning and ingenuity are taxed to main- 
tain a contest with reason and the plain letter of 
God’s word, and to frame plausible excuses for 
the greatest deviations from the rules of faith and 

rship established by the precept and example 
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of Ghrfet and the Apostles, The great truths 
which constitute so prominent a part of our Lord’s 
discourses, namely, that good works are necessary 
to salvation— that the truly repentant sinner, he 
who bringeth forth works meet for repentance, 
will be pardoned and accepted of God— that there 
will be *a resurrection of the dead, whereupon, 
every man will be rewarded according to his 
deeds, are too often treated as secondary matters 
in the faith of a Christian, and are made to give * 
place to the dogmas of a Greed which is the fertile 
source of amazement* objection, and unbelief. 
Therefore, do I say, that the Christian cause has 
suffered fully as much, from the imprudence of 
the professor, as from the opposition of the un- 
believer. 

One of the prevailing modes of defending the 
system of which we have been speaking, and more 
particularly, of establishing the truth of its leading 
doctrine, the deity of Christ, is, that of applying 
the most splendid figures and magnificent titles of 
prophecy to the J\lessiab in a literal sense. Such 
a practice cannot but be fertile of error. It was 
this injudicious use and application of scriptural 
figures which misled the Jews. It caused them to 
entertain the most extravagant and erroneous 
notions of the promised Saviour. It induced them 
either to disregard, or explain away all the more 
literal and humiliating descriptions of his earthly 
condition. They seemed to remember, only, that 
Esaias had spoken of him as ‘ a wonderful Coun- 
sellor, a mighty Potentate, a Father of the future 
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age or that Daniel had celebrated his advent, 
in the palaces of Babylon, as one, to whom should 
be given 4 dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and languages should serve 
him.’ So that when Jesus appeared amongst them 
in a character different from what their imagina- 
tions, fired by the splendid figures of prophecy, 
and influenced by their national prejudices, had 
induced them to depict; — when, instead of an 
earthly kingdom, and of a deliverance from tem- 
poral evils, he spake of a heavenly kingdom, and 
of a spiritual deliverance, they derided his claims, 
and disputed his authority. One would suppose, 
that, knowing . the mistakes into which this prac- 
tice led the Jewish people, the injurious prejudices 
it. begat in their minds, and the unhappy con- 
sequences thereof, the Christian would hesitate to 
follow such an example. The knowledge of these 
things has not, however, produced this salutary 
effect. The Christian is fully as much addicted, as 
the ancient Jew was, to apply the figurative lan- 
guage of scripture to the Messiah in a literal sense ; 
and it is important to remark too, that in. thus 
selecting and applying the splendid figures and 
magnificent titles of prophecy, the Christian 
does it with a view to establish opinions, re- 
specting this illustrious Messenger of divine 
grace, which are, not merely, incompatible with 


* Alex MS. of the Septuagint. See Introduction to Wakefield’s 
Inquiry, page 20. See, also, an excellent Discourse on the Prophetiq 
Titles So Isaiah, by Dr, Carpenter. 
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the more literal predictions of the prophets, — 
for this was the extent of Jewish error, as far 
a s regarded the nature and offices of the 
Messiah, — but, to establish opinions, infinitely more 
extravagant than ever entered into the imagina- 
tion of the Jew,— opinions which, as was before 
observed, owe their origin to the prejudices of the 
Gentile convert, and the systems of the heathen 
philosopher. Howsoever injudiciously the Jew 
applied the figurative language of the scriptures, 
still, he understood the prophets to speak of the 
coming of one, superior in power and authority 
to themselves, indeed, but, nevertheless, of one 
who should be a child of humanity, a prophet like 
unto Moses ; and he interpreted the most brilliant 
figures of the prophetical writings, as pointing out 
the Messiah’s princely office and dignity : but the 
Christian affirms that the prophets spake of the 
advent of a Being more than human ; and he has 
recourse to the same brilliant metaphors for proofs 
to assert the deity of this being. Is not the true 
Messiah, in both these cases, denied? Yea; for, 
inasmuch as the advocate of the popular faith 
substitutes an imaginary being — a god-man — for 
the man Christ Jesus of the scriptures, he does, no 
less than the Jew, refuse to acknowledge the true 
Messiah. 

In proceeding to adduce the language of pro- 
phecy, as evidence of the divine mission of Jesus, 
I shall not follow the example of the advocate of 
reputed orthodoxy, in my selection of scripture 
proofs, but shall abstain from quoting many bril- 
liant passages which are very generally allowed 
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to be predictive of Christ ; not because I deem 
such passages at all incompatible with the Unita~ 
rian view of the subject, — for, when regarded as 
figurative delineations of the offices to which God 
.has appointed him, and of the glories of that 
spiritual kingdom over which God has set him, 
-they are very appropriate and beautiful, — but, 
because they are not so well adapted for evidence 
of the tfuth of Christianity, nor so fit to be ad»* 
duced to the unbeliever in Us defence. For, sifcce 
our Lord appeared, during the whole course of 
his ministry to be in a lowly and despised condi- 
tion, -r-since he was ‘a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief/ the application, to him, of 
the more brilliant metaphors and * magnificent 
titles of prophecy, must seem, to the unbeliever, 
to be made out in doctrine rather than in fact. 
4 The criteria of distinction between true and pre- 
tended prophecies are, first, that there must be 
evidence that the prophecy was delivered pre-r 
viously to the event. 

Secondly, that the circumstances predicted 
must be beyond the reach of human sagacity. 
Thirdly, that the prophecy should receive its com- 
plete and appropriate accomplishment in the 
event to which it is applied/*!* The first and 
second of these conditions need not detain us 
Jong; There is abundant evidence, that the pro- 
phecies relative to the Messiah, were delivered 
long before the coming of Christ; the whole of 
the propheljcal books having been translated into 


* See Outline of Evidences, bjr tlie Rev. J. Grand j. 
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Greek, about three hundred years previous to that 
event, as we have already remarked in the lec- 
ture on the Jewish scriptotes* Neither can it be 
a matter of doubt, that the circumstances therein 
foretold, are of a nature to be beyond the reach 
of human sagacity. In fact, unless viewed as 
parts of a dispensation from on high j many of the. 
things predicted were of the most improbable 
nature, and such as, one would suppose, could 
never enter into the mind of man. We pass on* 
therefore, to adduce a few of those prophecies 
which received their full and appropriate accom- 
plishment in the Lord Jesus. And, of these, the 
first 1 shall mention is that which Moses uttered 
when wandering with the Israelites amongst the 
sands of the desert: 4 The Lord thy God will raise 
up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of 
thy brethren, like unto me.’# But it may be 
objected that this is a vague and unsatisfactory 
prediction, inasmuch as it may apply to any, or to 
all, of the prophets subsequent to Moses. It 
cannot, however, be denied, that the prophecy 
received its appropriate accomplishment in the 
Lord Jesus. The Apostle Peter, moreover, in his 
address to the Jews,-|- and the martyr Stephen, 
in his apology for the disciples, before the coun- 
cil, J do severally quote the passage as predictive 
of their divine Master. I deem the objection, 
therefore, to be of no moment, and adduce the 
words as peculiarly applicable to Christ, and as 
having been accomplished in him. But, whatso- 


* Deut. xviii. 15. 


f Acts iii. 22. 


$ Acts vtf. 37. 
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ever m ay be said of the vagueness of tbfe dtfelfi*^ 
ration of Moses, there is amongst the many pas* . 
sages relative to the Messiah, in the prophecies of 
Isaiah, one, which was remarkably fulfilled in the 
history of the Lord Jesus* Indeed, so great is- 
the coincidence of the prophecy with the circum* ; 
stances of our Lord’s life, that, did we not know it 
was extant many hundreds of years before the 
coming of Christ, it might be supposed that the 
passage was written subsequently thereunto by 
some of the early Christians. The unbeliever, 
finding it impossible to get over the difficulty in r 
any other way, has not been sparing in making, 
this vain charge against tbe primitive advocates of 
Christianity* 

The passage, to which 1 have alluded, occurs in 
the fifty-seebnd and fifty*tfcird chapters of tbf> 
book of Isaiah, beginning at the thirteenth verse of 
the former. In quoting it, I shall make use of a 
translation adopted by that truly reverend and 
indefatigable advocate of Christianity, Mr. Bel- 
sham.^ 

Agreeably to the dramatic style of writing 
common to many parts of the scriptures, the pro- 
phet represents the Lord God saying, ‘ Behold 
my servant shall prosper : he shall be raised aloft 
and magnified, and very highly exalted. As many 


* See Mr. Bclsham’s Summary View. The Version is that of 
Michael Dodson, Esq. • He was well skilled in the Hebrew languages, 
and devoted much of bis time to tbe study of the scriptures. He pub- 
lished a new translation of Isaish, A. D. 1790, which, generally 
speaking, is a considerable improvement upon the elegant translation 
of bishep Lowtli.’ See Note. — Ibid, 
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persons will be astonished at him, to such a degree 
will his countenance be disfigured, more than that 
of man, and his form more than the sons of men : 
so, many nations shall look on him with admira- 
tion: even kings shall shut their mouths. For 
"theiy to whom nothing has 'been told concerning 
him shall see, and they who have not heard shall 
understand/ 

4 After this the Messiah, the holy person who is 
the subject of the prophecy, is introduced, com* 
plaining/ 4 0 Jehovah, who hath believed our 
report, and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
manifested V 

* The prophet then speaks in his own person, as 
one transported in vision to the times of the Mes- 
siah, and describing what he himself saw/ 4 For 
he grew up in his sight as a tender sucker, and as 
a root from a thirsty soil: he had no form, nor any 
beauty, that we should regard him ; nor was his 
appearance such, that we should desire him. Des- 
pised nor accounted in the number of men ; a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief; and as one 
Who hid his face from us, he was despised, and we 
esteemed him not. Surely our infirmities he took 
away, and our sicknesses he removed; yet we 
thought him judicially stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. But he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, the 
discipline by which our peace was effected was 
upon him, and by his bruises we are healed. We, 
all of us, as sheep have strayed: we have turned 
•aside every one to his own way, and Jehovah has 
laid on him the iniquity of us all. He was brought 
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forth, and being questioned, he opened .not his 
mouth. As a lamb he was led to the slaughter ; 

: and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not bus mouth. In his humiliation, his 
condemnation Was extorted: and the men of his 
generation who will be able to describe? for his 
life was cut off from the earth ; through the wicked- 
ness of my people, was he smitten to death. 
And .he was placed With wicked men in his 
death, and with a rich man in his sepulchre. . Al- 
though he had done no wrong, neither was guile 
found in his mouth; yet, it pleased Jehovah to 
crush him with affliction.’ 

‘Jehovah is now introduced again, foretelling 
the exaltation and future glory of the Messiah, 
and the extent and universality of his authority ; 
which,’ says Mr. Belsham, ‘necessarily implies, 
though it does not directly express, his resurrec- 
tion from the dead.’ ‘ Since he is made an offering 
for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his 
days, and the gracious purpose of Jehovah shall 
prosper in his hand. Of his labour, he shall see 
the fruit and be satisfied. By his knowledge, my 
servant shall turn many to righteousness, and their 
iniquities he shall bear away. Therefore I will 
distribute to him the many for his portion, and the 
mighty, he shall share as a spoil, because hegave 
himself up to death, and was numbered with 
transgressors, and he took away the sins of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors.’ 

Here, then, is a prophecy, written many hun- 
dred years before the birth of Christ, which was 
literally fulfilled in the circumstances of his mi- 
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lifetiry and death, With respect tA some of those 
passages iti the prophets, which ire usually ap-< 
plied to the Lord Jesus, it might- be objected, 
perhaps, that they are of a too figurative, vague, 
mud doubtful character, to be received in evi* 
deuce, as predictive of him, or of any other per*, 
son ; but against this passage there can be no such 
objection raised, for it received its complete ful- 
filment in Jesus, and can be applied to m other 
being whatsoever, ' 

Before quitting the subject of the prophecies 
that Were fulfilled in the Lord Jesus, we cannot 
but remark upon that passage hi the book of 
Dapiel,& which particularized the period of the 
Messiah’s advent. The prophet, after praying to 
God on behalf of his captive countrymen, had a 
vision in which an angel appears to him, and ad- 
dresses him thus: ‘Seventy complete years-f* of 
rfest (or desolation) have been upon thy people, 
and upon thy holy city, to check the revolt, and 
to put an end to sin, and to bring back the righte- 
ousness of ancient times: and to seal the divine’ 
oracle, and the prophet (that is, to authenticate - 
the prophecy of Jeremiah), and to anoint the most 
holy things’ l(tbat is, to purify and consecrate the' 
holy place, Jerusalem and the temple). ' 

‘The angel interpreter proceeds to announce 
the advent of the Messiah, and the season when : 

----- - , - - V* * 

* Dan. ix. 24. to the end. 

t See Mr. Belsham's Summary View, with his Notes upon Dr. 
Blauey’s Version. 
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this great event should take place/ ‘ And -thou 
shalt know and understand, that from the going 
forth of a decree to rebuild Jerusalem, unto Mes- 
siah the prince, shall be seventy and seven weeks, 
and threescore ^and two years: it shall be rebuilt, 
still enlarging itself, and becoming more and more 
considerable, even amidst times of ^distress.’ 

6 From the decree of Cyrus,’ says Mr. fielsham, 
4 which was; dated A.C. 536, seventy-seven -weeks 
of years reach down to A. D. 4, and 62 years more 
extend to A. D. *66^ which was the year in which 
the war with the Romans broke out. During this 
period, Jerusalem flourished, notwithstanding the 
wars in which the Jews were engaged, -and it be- 
came a large, a strong, and an opulent city.’ 

‘ And after the times seventy and seven and 
three-score and two, Messiah shall cut off from 
belonging to him, both the city and the sanctu- 
ary.^ The prince that shall come shall destroy 
the people, and the cutting off thereof, shall be 
with a flood (or hostile invasion), and unto the 
end of a war carried on with rapidity, shall be de- 
solation. Rut he shall confirm the covenant with 
many for one week. And in the midst of- the 
week, he shall cause the sacrifice and the meat- 
/offering to cease: and the abomination of deso- 
lation shall be upon the border (encompassing 
and pressing closely upon the city), and an utter 
end, even a speedy one, shall be poured upon the 
desolate.’ 


• See Note upon the passage. Summary View. 
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4 The war lasted seven years : the Christians, 
warned by Christ, escaped from the calamities of 
their country; in the midst of the war, A.D. 70, 
Jerusalem was taken, sacked* and pillaged, the 
temple was completely demolished, and a final 
period was put to the temple service/ 

The prophecies which I have thus. quoted, 
namely, that of Moses* to the children of Israel in 
the desert, that of Isaiah, in the fifty-second and 
following chapters, and that occurring in the 
ninth chapter of the book of Daniel, I deem to be 
sufficient for our purpose. They afford, as it seems 
to me,' unquestionable evidence of the divine mis- 
sion of the Lord Jesus, and point him out, as the 
scriptures assert him to be, the beloved Son of 
God. Yea, let the unbeliever dispose of the wholer 
•remaining mass of prophecy as he pleases, yet 
these must remain splendid monuments of the 
truth of Christianity ; invulnerable to his attacks, 
and immoveable from his efforts. 

► I pass on from the prophecies which foretold, 
the coming of the Messiah, and which were so, 
entirely accomplished in the Lord Jesus, briefly, 
to notice a few of those which he himself uttered; 
the remarkable fulfilment of which, has tended so 
powerfully to confirm the faith of the Christian. 

In the twentieth chapter of his Gospel, Matthew 
thus records our Saviour’s prediction of his ap- 
proaching sufferings, death, and resurrection, 

4 And Jesus, going up to Jerusalem, took the 
twelve disciples apart in the way, and said unto 
them, behold we go up to Jerusalem: and the Son 
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of man shall be betrayed unto thechief pri eats? 
and unto tbe scribes; and they shall condemn bio* 
to death; and shall deliver him to the Gentiles* 
to mock 9 and to scourge, and to crucify him: and 
the third day be shall rise again.’ These things 
he repeatedly foretold, at various periods of bis 
ministry. He predicted that the hypocritical Ju- 
das should betray him : that Peter should deny 
him, and afterwards repent of his sin: that all his 
Apostles should desert him and flee, yet, that, 
afterwards, they should return and adhere to his 
cause. He foretold the persecutions and sufferings 
of his disciples: 'They shall put you out of the 
fynagoguOs; yea, the time cometh, that whosoever 
killfcth you, will think that he doeth God service.’^ 
He predicted, that, when the hatred of all nations 
should fall oh them for his name’s sake, ‘ then 
Should many be offended, and betray one ano- 
ther and, from the pages of the profane hasto- 
rian, we learn, that, when several Christians were 
at first apprehended, a multitude of others were 
convicted, and cruelly put to death, in conse* 
quence of their discoveries. He predicted that; 
after his death, many false prophets should rise, 

* saying, 1 am Christ; and should deceive many.’J 
Accordingly we find> that, soon after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, such was the hope excited in the 
minds of the Jews, by the prophecies, and such 
their impatience to be delivered from the yoke 
of their haughty and idolatrous conquerors, that 


• John, xyi. 2. 


t Matt. xxiy. 10. . $ Matt. xxir. &• 
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several impostors sucessively arose, and led away 
the people to their destruction. In fact, in the 
reign of Nero, when Felix was procurator of 
Judea, such numbers of these impostors made 
their appearance, that many of them were put to 
death every day. 

But the most remarkable of our Lord’s predic- 
tions is, that of the destruction of Jerusalem.^ 
This prophecy includes so many particulars, its 
detail of circumstances is so full, and accords so 
completely with the event, that, allowing for the 
figures of speech, it might seem, almost, to be the 
account of one who had witnessed the siege, and 
the demolition of the city. Regarding it as a ge- 
nuine prediction of our Lord’s, it affords a most 
illustrious proof of bis divine authority, and, con- 
sequently, of the truth of Christianity. The un- 
believer has not. failed to impugn .it; and, struck 
with the resemblance which the passage bears to 
the after-relation of the historian, he has en- 
deavoured to set it aside as a spurious prophecy, 
as an invention of the Evangelists, or, of the pri- 
mitive Christians, subsequent to the event therein 
spoken of. ; 

Upon which, I would remark : ‘ first, -f- that the 
publication of the gospels, in which the prophecy 
is inserted, is universally ascribed, by a series of 
unconnected writers, to a period previous to the 


* Matt. xxiv. Mark xiii. Lake xix. 43, 44, and chap. xxi. 


t Sec Outlines of Evidences, by the Rev. J. Grundy. 
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destruction of Jerusalem.# Secondly, there is 
not the slightest reason for supposing, that this 
part was a subsequent production, or. was: not 
written and published at the same time with the 
rest. Thirdly, the predictions of the destruction 
of Jerusalem are incidentally inserted in different 
parts of the gospels. Fourthly, the books of the 
New Testament, immediately after their appear* 
ance, were widely dispersed amongst all Chris- 
tians. No subsequent paragraph or chapter 
could, therefore, have well escaped detection* 
Fifthly, neither Jews n6r Pagans, the most; inve- 
terate enemies of Christians, ever charged them 
with subsequently inserting these accounts. 9 It 
was reserved for the modern opponent of. the 
gospel to bring charges of invention and of fraud 
against the primitive disciples, in matters, wherein, 
the ancient unbeliever did. not suspect their 
honesty. 

Finally, our Lord foretold those unparalleled 
calamities which befel the Jews, subsequent to the 
taking of Jerusalem, and their dispersion through- 
out all the world ; « There shall be great tribula- 
tion, such as was not since the beginning of the 
world to this time, no, nor ever shall be.-r-For 
great wrath shall be upon this people. And thejr 
shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be 
led away captive into all nations: and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the 


.C- 
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times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’^ That the 
sufferings of the Jews during the^siege of Jeru* 
salem were- of the most appalling description, is a 
fact fully confirmed by their historian Josephus; 
but their calamities did not end with the demoli+ 
tion of their city. Besides the amazing numbers 
that were slain by the sword, or that perished by 
famine, thousands of the wretched survivors were 
reserved to grace the triumph of their conqueror, 
and subsequently, to die, contending with beasts, 
in the theatres of the Roman empire. In fact, the 
whole natron was, as it were, proscribed, and the 
few that escaped the fury of war, were led away 
captives, or wandered about fugitives and out- 
casts. Thus was the prophecy of the Lord Jesus 
literally fulfilled ; Jerusalem was ‘ trodden down 
of the Gentiles,’ and her children were dispersed 
throughout all the nations. But it is not only in 
what occured at the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the dispersion of the inhabitants of Judea, that we 
have evidence of the truth of our Lord’s predic- 
tions, — we see them verified, even at the present 
day, in the oppressed state of this celebrated city, 
and in the condition of the Jews, scattered as they 
are, throughout every nation under heaven. 

From our review of the subject, I conclude, 
therefore, that prophecy yields abundant evidence 
of the divine mission of Jesus, and, consequently, 
of the truth of Christianity. For, first, the pro- 
phecies of the Jewish scriptures, were fully accom- 


* Matt xxiv. 21. Lake xxi, 24. 
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plished in the Lord Jesus. And, secondly, many 
remarkable predictions of the Lord Jesus himself* 
were 1 iterally and completely fulfilled* If* as the 
impugner of the scriptures asserts, religion be a 
fable, and revelation a dream, how shall these 
extraordinary coincidences be explained? My 
brethren, let us not be deceived: 4 Let. us hold 
fast the profession of our faith without wavering 
let us show forth its excellence to the world by 
our works: let us manifest it to be the offspring of 
that wisdom from above, pure, peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy* : 
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PART I. 


Gradual progress of ell. the works and creatures of God to the 
perfection of their several states.- — Of the creation of the world. — Of 
man’s condition. — -Pursuits. — Character. — Of Religion and Morals.-—* 
Of the imperfection of character of certain iqdivideels mentioned io 
the ancient scriptures. — Of DavkU^-Adupted to the circumstances of 
ius age and country. — Jesus the Christian’s examplar^— The character 
of Jesns a powerful internal evidence of his divine mission. — Remarks 
on the prominent features of the character of Jesus*— Manner and Style 
of teaching. — Of exhibiting the evidence of a divine mission — Of the 
greatness of his views and purposes. — Recapitulation.— Testimony of 
unbelievers to the transcendent excellence of the character of Jesas.— 
Their opposition to Christianity inconsistent with this testimony. 


How beautifully progressive are all the 
works and creatures of God! How gradually, 
and yet, how surely, do they undergo the several 
changes appointed to them, until they arrive at 
the perfection of their state, accomplish the pur- 
poses of their Creator, and pass away! What 
order, utility, and beauty, doth ho cause to arise 
from unpromising beginnings; yea, often, from 
seeming confusion, worthlessness, and deformity ! 
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As an exemplification of our remark, we may 
instance the several changes produced by crea- 
tive power in the great work of preparing a 
habitation for the human race. 4 The earth,* says 
the sacred historian , 4 was without form, and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters,* When God said, 4 Let there be light; 
and there was light,’ — upon what a desolate 
scene must the first ray of morning have shone ! 
Nevertheless, in process of time, the seas retired 
into their appointed beds, and the dry-land ap- 
peared, apd spring cast over the unsightly masses 
of the eartlf her lovely mantle of green. The 
vegetable tribes successively came forth: the 
fruit trees put out their blossoms, and anon, 
yielded their fruit; and the 4 children of the forest* 
waved their branches on high* 

Almighty power, having provided a habitation 
fit for creatures endued with animal life, new 
forms of being were added to the previous works 
of God. Every ‘creeping thing,’ and ‘winged 
fowl,* and beast of the earth, was brought forth 
abundantly ; and the new creation teemed with 
life, and echoed notes of joy. Finally, man, the 
noblest earthly being, was created in the intellec- 
tual image of the Deity; and, to him, was assigned 
dominion over all the earth, and over every living 
thing that dwelleth upon the earth. 

The law which the Divine Being prescribed to 
himself, in his original work of creation, was 
appointed by him to control and direct all the 
subsequent ' operations of nature. When the 
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Wsbandmart commits the seed to the ground, he 
waits patiently until the earthy yield her increase’ 
— ‘ first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
com in the ear ;’ and. when the united influence 
of sun, .and air, and rain, shall have matured it, 
‘be putteth m the sickle, because the harvest is 
come.’ The trees of the forest are, proportionably 
to, their longevity and durability, a longer, ora 
shorter time, in attaining their perfection. The 
acorn, after having been deposited in the earth, 
sends forth its diminutive leaves, whose slender 
stem advances into a twig. Thence it becomes a 
sapling; and, finally a tall and stately tree, shel* 
tering the fowls of heaven in its out-spreading, 
branches. Revolving centuries witness its pro*, 
gress towards maturity, and centuries pass away, 
during its decline. 

. Sensitive nature, also, whether of the higher or 
lower ranks of being, — whether enjoying a tran-, 
sient, or a more extended ^existence, is subject to 
the same universal law. The Ephemera which 
starts into life at sun-rise, attains the perfection 
of its nature at noon, and perishes with age in the . 
evening breeze,— ror man, in his progress from 
wailing infancy, to the full vigour of his being, 
and, downward, to the dreary grave, passes 
through these several changes gradually. Nor, 
if we turn to the condition and circumstances of 
man, in whatsoever respect, shall we find it other- 
wise. In the eras of ancient time, man was a 
miserable savage, sheltering in caves and holes of 
the earth, — thence, the constructor of a bower, 
with its interwoven branches and leaves. Anon, 
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he is the architect of a wretched hovel, and prided 
hhnself upon his Increased accommodations,**— 
The onward course of improvement affordsbim 
the comforts of a cottage; until finally, he is 'tints' 
lord of a spacious and convenient mansion. 

The same progressive principle appears in the 
means he, from lithe to tittle, has resorted *©,fbr 
the procuring of subsistence. First, a gatherer of 
■wild fruits, and roots, and acorns, the spontaneous 
productions of nature ; these Were the dainties of 
the earliest race of men. Anon, he became a 
hunter; then a tender 6f sheep. In process of 
time, agriculture arose, in its Simplest rudiments, 
until, step by step, it attained to the efficiency and 
dignity of a science, and man was ' enabled to 
clothe the fields with golden harvests. 

No less progressive is man as a moral and social 
being. For the ensuring of this progress, the wis* 
dom of God has admirably provided. The Divine 
Being has decreed that man should not be a selfish 
and solitary creature, but that be should be driven 
into society by the instincts of his nature. <God 
setteth the solitary in families,* ' in order that the ■ 
better feelings and dispositions of human nature 
may not perish 'from disuse, or be stifled in one 
overwhelming and brutal selfishness. The being ' 
drawn off from an uninterrupted regard to self, 
from those harrow and demoralizing concerns, 
which have self for their object and end, to such 
as arise in family connexions, is a surd means of 
human improvement. The duties which hence 
arise, cannotr fail to make man a superior being, 
%y eliciting feelings and dispositions which are the 
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fehief incentives in his progress to all human ex- 
cellence* From family ties, man proceeds to form 
those of a more extended nature. His social in- 
stincts, as well as the necessities of his condition, 
urge him to associate with his fellow-beings. The 
union of several families, for t|>e more effectual 
accomplishing of the purposes, and securing of the 
advantages* of life is a great step in human im* 
proveoneot ; while, at the same time, man’s onward 
progress is thus provided for. More extended 
relations being entered into, other feelings are 
called into existence, other and more extensive 
duties arise, other and higher motives present 
themselves to man’s mind. In the varied and 
complicated situations into which man must, here- 
after, necessarily, be thrown, all the conflicting 
passions and dispositions of human nature will be 
disciplined; all those higher properties of man as 
an intellectual, a moral, and an accountable be- 
ing, will be drawn forth, and directed to objects 
and pursuits worthy of his superior nature. Thus 
does the Divine Being secure throughout his 
work* a progress towards the perfection of their 
several natures or states. If we turn to the con- 
templation of those ways of God’s providence, 
which have been more particularly applicable to 
man as an intellectual creature, designed for the 
enjoyment of a life beyond the grave, we shall per- 
ceive that they have been instituted with a due 
regard to his circumstances, as a progressive and 
improving being. 

In the infancy, as it were, of tjie human race, 
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revealed religion, doubtless, ccusisted of a few 
plain truths, such as a people acquainted only, 
with the first rudiments of knowledge, could 
comprehend. As men increased upon the earth 
and their intellectual powers expanded, a more 
perfect knowledge -of all human duty, and of 
God’s gracious intentions towards the human 
race, was necessary to their welfare. This was 
granted to them through the medium of the pa- 
Iriarchs and holy men of old, whom God raised up 
to be the lights of the world. It pleased the 
Divine Being, moreover, to set apart, by appoint- 
ing to them a peculiar code of laws, Q people, who 
should be, as it were, the medium of communica- 
tion between the visible and the invisible worlds, 
who should keep alive the knowledge of One Al- 
mighty Creator, and who should be, throughout 
all ages, witnesses against the idolater and the 
. sceptic, Judaism, however, although so well 
adapted to the times, and to the purposes, for 
which it was instituted, was neither intended for a 
universal religion, nor calculated for an advanced 
stage of human society. When, therefore, it had 
. accomplished the chief purposes for which it had 
.been instituted, and the improved condition of man 
required a more perfect system, it waseuperseded 
by the Christian revelation. This was a. reforma- 
tion in religion, demanded by the altered state of 
man’s circumstances, and the peculiar nature of 
his wants. Infinitely more comprehensive than 
any former system, Christianity is, at once, calcu- 
. Jated to destroy the abominations of idolatry, to 
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curb man’s licentiousness, to ennoble his charac- 
ter, and to raise our common nature to unknown 
degrees of goodness and worth. 

Thus, whether with regard to the greater, or the' 
more limited operations of the Divine energy in' 
the works of nature, — whether in the material, 
vegetable; or animal worlds, — whether with re- 
gard to the circumstances of the lower or the- 
higher ranks of animal life ; — in aH things, from 
their very rudiments, as it were, through all their 
mutations and successions, there is; witlrbut com-* 
paratively few exceptions, a gradual progress to- 
wards their several appointed states of maturity 
and perfection. And, with regard to the extra- 
ordinary dispensations of God’s providence; they, 
having always an especial reference to man, as a 
progressive and improving being, have been ex- 
actly adapted to the particular state at which he 
had arrived, and to the circumstances and wants 
arising out of that state. 

But what I more particularly wish to remark 
upon, in connexion with the review of this pro-* 
gression of things, both in the natural and moral 
world, is the character of some of the distinguished 
men whose histories have been handed down to us 
in the scriptures. Doubtless, they all, except one, 
‘who did no iin , neither was guile found in his 
mouth,’ partook, more or less, of human infirmity. 
And where any one of ihese may have been found 
to fail in any remarkable manner, the unbeliever 
has not neglected to notice the circumstance, and 
to make it the pretext for an attack, both upon 
religion and its friends, as if the character of 
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religion must stand or fall with that of the persons 
connected with its history. In this anxiety to 
discover moral blemishes, and to connect them 
with religion, the character of David has not 
escaped. Look, says the unbeliever, at the bloody 
deeds which this man perpetrated in the name of 
the I#prd ! Look at his contriving of the death of 
Uriah, and at the cause of that execrable deed! 
See him, on his death-bed, exhorting his son to 
bring the grey hairs of two of his people, in blood,, 
to the grave ! Consider this conduct of one, whom 
the scriptures declare to have been < a man after 
God’s own heart V God forbid, that I should speak 
lightly of such crimes ! They are, at all times* 
and in every stage of society, detestable. Never- 
theless, even in these, there are, often, accompa- 
nying circumstances, which tend, either to palliate, 
or heighten, the guilt thereof. Human character 
has the same progress from imperfection towards 
excellence, that is perceived in all human affairs. 
Much, therefore, might be said of the imperfection 
of moral character at the period when David 
flourished, in excuse for some parts of his conduct. 
Religion, politics, and morals, were in an imper- 
fect state: and whensoever these agents, so power- 
ful in the formation of character, are defective, 
much allowance must be made for the conduct of 
the persons whose minds may have been formed, 
under their influence. Many of David’s vices 
were, moreover, vices peculiar to the times, man- 
ners, and opinions, of his day. But, admitting the 
full heinousness of David’s crimes, it cannot for a 
moment be doubted that he exercised great and 
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distinguished virtues. When, therefore, we review 
the character of such a man, it is, at least, unge- 
nerous and unfair to select the worst parts of. his 
conduct, and dwell entirely upon them . I said, 
that David’s vices were, for the most part, such as 
were peculiar to his times. Had he figured in 
profane history, many of these would have bfcen 
lightly spoken of, if not held up as virtues. Even 
his basest crime, the destruction of Uriah, would 
have been less severely commented upon, when , 
the circumstances of his deep contrition had been 
considered; But standing as he does amongst* 
the friends of religion, . the unbeliever adds still 
deeper shades to the dark side of the picture,, 
while lie draws a veil, as it were, over that which 
is bright. Tell me,. if the author of many of those- 
beautiful psalms, which are undoubtedly Ais,*could* 
be a depraved man ? Could those delightftil re-* 
presentations of the works and providence of God;. 
— ^-those compositions, bearing the characteristics 
of ardent piety — or genuine devotion— or deep ; 
contrition — or grateful praise — or unfeigned sub- 
mission to the divine will, be the effusions of a 
heart totally estranged from God, or wantonly 
reckless of the rights and feelings of man ? Let 
the history of this eminent individual serve as a 
caution to all men, that they take heed lest they 
fall, rather than as the fruitful source of objections 
against religion, man’s best instructor and chief 
consolation. 

But what explanation can be given of the say- 
ing, that ‘lie was a man after God*s own heart?’ 
That this does not refer to his moral, or his private 
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character, we may be certain, because he did 
many things contrary to the law of God. It can 
be applicable to him, only in his public character, 
as a distinguished agent in carrying forward the 
intentions of divine providence with respect to the 
Jewish nation. As a prince, he was an eminently 
great man; lie raised his country to power and 
distinction amongst the nations, and secured to his 
people safety and independence in the presence 
of tneir enemies. He stood, as it were^ the only 
efficient obstacle to the onward flood of shameful 
and degrading idolatry, — the main support of 
the worship of the One living and true God, — the 
inflexible foe of the idol ; and, therefore, he was 
an instrument in the hand of God, fit for the 
work in which he was engaged. This explanation 
does, as it seems to me, remove all cause of 
objection to the passage, 6 David was a man after 
God’s own heart.* 

But the imperfections in the character of David 
and some other eminent individuals mentioned in 
the ancient scriptures, do, in no wise, affect Chris- 
tianity. These men were adapted to the times 
arid circumstances in which they appeared, and 
are not, inasmuch as they are defective, models of 
character for Christians. Jesus is the Christian’s 
exemplar. Ho left us an example that we should 
studiously endeavour to follow. 

Let us proceed to notice a few of the striking 
peculiarities of our Lord’s character: we shall here- 
in, detect strong internal evidence of the truth of 
his pretensions. We observe, first, that the ori- 
ginality of the character of Jesus is an evidence 
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ofhis divifte mission. The unbeliever of the pre- 
sent day, seeing the Force of this argument, has 
endeavoured to deprive the Christian of it, by 
asserting that the character of Christ is not a real, 
but a feigned, character. Herein, he attempts to 
remove one difficulty by creating another. I say, 
the delineating of such a character as that of our 
Saviour’s, and the feigning of such a history as 
that of his, involve circumstances fully as miracu- 
lous as the reality itself; for the character of 
Christ is totally different from that of the men of 
his age * and country, different from all that had 
ever appeared. Character is fashioned by the 1 
circumstances of times and localities, or is formed, 
in part, by some previous model. The creature of 
fiction, no less than one that has actually existed, 
must bear the stamp of these peculiarities. In 
delineating it, the same general likeness must be 
preserved, it must be in keeping with the circum- 
stances of titne and place, or it must be sketched 
after the models of antiquity. Neither could such 
a* character, as that assigned to Christ, have been 
drawn, in anticipation of peculiarities that would, 
perchance, meet, in an individual of after-times. 
We delineate naturally, only that which we copy 
from nature. If a man were to draw from imagi- 
nation a character for future times, it must still 
be the portrait of a person more or less partaking 
of the peculiarities of the period in which the 
picture was composed, or he would risk the draw- 
ing of a caricature. Were any man to attempt 
the delineation of an imaginary character, so 
utterly unlike any model of antiquity, or of the 
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present times, as that of Jesus was unlike the 
characters of his day, or of any one previous to 
his day, it would infallibly be an unnatural draw- 
ing — a caricature of human feelings, passions, 
opinions, and actions. But the character of Jesus 
is perfectly natural, though perfectly original; 
which is a strong internal evidence, both that it is 
a real character, and that it is the character of a 
being who was raised up to execute a divine com- 
mission, Christ pursued a path previously un- 
trodden, unseen, unimagined. He burst forth a 
light in the midst of darkness. Unlike the models 
of antiquity, unlike his contemporaries, unlike 
any character that his times could have produced, 
unlike any being that the men of his times could 
have imagined, — he was a perfect specimen of 
human goodness, guided by divine wisdom and 
truth. I repeat, that when the unbeliever dis- 
putes the existence of Jesus, and asserts his cha- 
racter to be feigned, he endeavours to get rid of 
one difficulty, by creating another equally great ; 
and this affords him no advantage over the Chris- 
tian on the score of freedom from prejudice or 
credulity. 

‘All other men,’ says an eminent Christian 
advocate,# 6 are formed in a measure by the spirit 
of the age; but we can discover in Jesus no im- 
pression of the period in which he lived. We 
know with considerable accuracy the state of 
society, the modes of thinking, the hopes and ex- 
pectations of the country in which Jesus was born 
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and grew up ; arid he is as free from them, and as? 
exalted above them, as if he had lived in another 
world, or, with every sense shut on the objects 
around him. His character has in it nothing local 
or temporary. It can be explained by nothing 
around him. His history shows him as a solitary 
being, living for purposes whiph none but himself 
comprehended, and enjoying not so much as the* 
sympathy of a single mind. His Apostles, his 
chosen companions, brought to him the spirit of 
the age; and nothing shows its strength more 
strikingly, than the slowness with which it yielded 
in these honest men to the instructions of Jesus.* 
Secondly, the consistency of the character of 
Jesus affords evidence of his divine mission.— 
Provided that, taking his due from the ancient 
prophecies, he had put forth pretensions to the 
character and office of the Messiah, and that, con- 
trary to all human experience, he had conceived 
and assumed the extraordinary character* which is 
the subject of the gospel history, it would not have 
been possible, uniformly, to have maintained it. 
The disguise must have been penetrated, the real 
temper and disposition must have appeared in 
some of the manifold temptations to which Jesus 
was exposed, in s6me of the many, diversified, and 
trying situations in which he was placed. But 
the character of Jesus was not assumed; it was 
the genuine offspring of the mind he had received' 
from his heavenly Father, enlightened and ex- 
panded by the operations of that spirit from above, 
which was poured out upon hiiti without measure/ 
In whatsoever circumstances he was placed, we 
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perceive him acting under the influence of the* 
same spirit. We see him resolutely withstanding 
the most powerful temptations, cheerfully sub- 
mitting to the most trying privations. We see him 
refusing to comply with the invitations of worldly 
pleasure, disappointing the sanguine expectations . 
of his countrymen, and persevering in his arduous 
undertaking, in spite of their opposition and. 
hatred. In all his actions we perceivethe marks 
of conscious integrity; he is the same consistent # 
person throughout the whole of his history. 

And, first, his life was one uniform, display of 
rational piety. The love of God, and a zeal for. 
the divine honour appeared in all that he said or 
did. It manifested itself, alike, in .the retirement 
of the mountain, or in the busy haunts, of men.. 
Unlike the fickle consequent of frames and feel- 
ings, which too often constitute the piety of his 
disciples, that of our Saviour, was the piety of the 
heart and of the understanding, mingling with all 
his thoughts, entering into all his views, and direct- 
ing eVery action of his life. 4 My meat/ he empha- 
tically says, 4 is to do the will of him that sent me, 
and to finish his work/. This disposition never 
deserted him, but shone forth, conspicuously, 
whether at the baptism, when he was eager 4 to 
fulfil all righteousness/ or in the agony of his last 
sufferings, when he resigned his spirit into the 
hands of his Father. Neither was the consistency 
of the character of Jesus, less manifest in his dis- 
interested and universal benevolence. His bene- 
volence was neither limited to tim6s nor seasons, 
to $e<2t nor party. It was a prominent character- 
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istic of his mind, in what situation or circumstances 
^soever he himself might be placed. It was nei- 
ther checked by opposition, damped by unkind*- 
ness, nor extinguished by suffering. The ridicule 
of the by-standers, did not prevent him from 
^restoring to life the daughter of Jairus, neither 
• did the insults of the band that seised him in the 
'■garden, disincline him from healing the "wounded 
servant of the high priest. The persecutions and 
wrongs which he received from the Jews* did not 
prevent him from weeping at the miseries which 
"were soon to befal them, nor did the cruelties of 
his enemies, damp the fervour of his prayer for 
: their forgiveness. 

How beautifully does the benevolence of Jesus 
^hine forth m all his intercourse with the distressed"! 
‘Son/ says he to the sick, 4 be of good cheer $ thy 
'sins be forgiven thee.* 4 Weep not, thou podr 
disconsolate widow, the prop of thy age, . the son 
■t)f thy love is restored to thee again.* Neither is 
the benevolence of his disposition less remarkable 
and uniform in his compassion for the multitude, 
* who were -scattered abroad, as sheep having no 
shepherd*-— in his denunciation of woe upon the 
•hypocritical pharisees, who deluded their brethren, 
and ‘devoured widows’ houses, and made long 
prayers,’ as an atonement for their sin— in his 
commendation of the poor widow, who, of her 
want, cast her two mites into the treasury, 4 where- 
as,’ says he, ‘the rich cast in only of their super- 
fluities’ — in his rebuking of the disciples, for their 
uncharitable spirit- — in his decision respecting the 
woman, brought to him for judgment in the tem* 
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pie; ‘ Let hhn that is without sin amongst you cast 
the first stone’— in his sympathising with the sisters 
of Lazarus, and weeping at the sight of their 
distress — in his notice of the children that were 
brought unto- him; * Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not : for of such is the 
kingdom of God’ — in his affecting address to his 
disciples, a short time before he was taken from 
'them; ‘Let not your heart be troubled: in my 
Father’s house there are many mansions ; I go to 
prepare:* place for you; and I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself; that where l am, 
there ye may be also’ — -in his speech to the women 
who bewailed and lamented him, previous to bis 
crucifixion; ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves, and for yOUr 
children’ — in his divine prayer for his enemies, 
while extended on the cross; * Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’ These all are 
proofs of an unconquerable and uniform benevo- 
. fonce and disinterestedness, which displayed them- 
selves in every variety of situation; they are the 
genuine offspring of a mind richly endued with 
wisdom and goodness from above, and are as op- 
posite to the sentiments and conduct of an imposter 
as light is opposite to darkness. 

The consistency of the character of Jesus, is, 
moreover seen, in his unparalleled mildness and 
. dignity of manner. Our blessed Lord was daily 
and hourly, exposed to the .most trying occurrences. 
• The malice of his enemies vented itself in every 
species of annoyance. He was constantly exposed 
to derision, insult, and opposition, llis patience 
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alike* tried by the? dullness and misconception 
of his disced es, and by the misrepresentation and 
bfcgMed^ impertinence of bis foes* He. was often 
placed in circumstances wherein the greatest pro-* 
vocation was given, and the utmost self-command 
Was required; yet he never spake or acted un* 
worthy of his high character. We see proofs of 
the same dignity, examples of the same generous 
mdfgnationv when he repels the malignant accusa- 
tions of. the pharisees, when he condemns their 
hard-heartedhessi and hypocrisy, or when he ex- 
poses thedelusions they practised upon the unwary. 
We behokl traits of the same noble and dignified 
mind, whether be is consoling the poor, healing 
the nick, instructing the ignorant, or standing at 
PilateVbar; His meekness, patience, prudence, 
self-command, and greatness of mind f never for- 
sake him. < He maintains the character of the 
chosen of the Most High, the beloved Son of God, 
the Captain of our salvation,, in every action and 
circumstance of his life. What think ye? would 
an impostor have acted thus? 

Thirdly, the transcendent morality of Jesus, is an 
evidence of his divine mission. Of the purity and 
excellence of the precepts of Jesus it were need- 
less, here, to enlarge. No man disputes the per- 
fection of the Christian system of morals. But 
Jesus was not a teacher of morality by precept 
only ; he taught by the more efficient mode of 
example. The duties which he recommended his 
disciples, diligently, to perform, he himself prac- 
tised. He realized the idea of the ancient sage, 
and displayed virtue to mankind in a material 
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form. He was holy, harmless, and utidefiled) 
without guile or hypocrisy ; so that, in the inte- 
grity of his heart he made his appeal even to his 
enemies — 4 which of you convinced* me of sin?* 
In his whole life he displayed the dignity and 
loveliness of virtue; herein establishing his claim 
to be regarded as the beloved Son of God* 
Fourthly, the manner of Jesus in teaching, af- 
fords an argument of his divine mission* in this 
respect, he evinces a striking superiority to mere 
human, that is to say, uninspired teachem Com- 
pare his manner with that of any former instructor; 
It was as original as his character. All former 
teachers confined themselves to dome fixed rules, 
from which it was deemed heresy to depart. Tber 
rendered their doctrines obscure by the logic of 
the schools: the most important truths were, on 
many accounts, inaccessible to the multitude: the- 
riches of the knowledge of the ancient sage, min- 
gled with the false philosophy of the times, were 
unfit for the ordinary purposes of life. Jesus, on 
the contrary, proclaimed the most important tFuths, 
in the simplest language. The systems of the 
philosopher were for the curious, and the indo- 
lent, and the pains-taking inquirer: the system 
of Jesus was for the way-faring man, and the poor, 
and the unlearned, — for him, whose time was 
mortgaged to his master, and who had, hitherto, 
had no instruction but what he derived from the 
necessity of his condition. 

• fc Your religion,’ says the unbeliever , 4 is not a rea- 
soning system; it has no method, no order.’ That 
it is not necessary to employ great research, to 
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haverecourse to deep reasoning and logical sub- 
tilty, in order to understand the Christian reli- 
gion and to benefit by it, affords a presumption of 
its- divine origin. In this docs it suit the wants and 
the circumstances of the persons for whom it was 
primarily designed. ‘To the poor the gospel was 
preached/ The poor, and the humble, and the 
distressed,— those whom the priest, and the levite, 
and the philosopher shunned,— rwhom every for- 
mer teacher had neglected and despised, Jesus 
proclaimed to be bis peculiar charge- He adapted 
his instructions to their capacities and wants. He 
set the most important truths before them in thd 
simplest form and in the most striking manner; 
^he order in which they were delivered was a 
secondary matter. His discourses arose out of the 
circumstances of the moment, and were illustrated 
-by the passing events. How must the multitude 
have been affected with his beautiful illustrations 
of the care of providence! To see the fowls of 
the air partaking, unrestrainedly, of the rich sup- 
plies which God hath provided for his creatures, 
and, careless of the morrow, rejoicing in their 
existence; and to see the lily of the field glittering 
in* its beauty by the side of their path, were things 
they had daily witnessed. Nevertheless, from 
these common occurrences, Jesus frames a useful 
exhortation, and draws a consolatory moral ; — Be 
not distressfully anxious respecting the bread that 
perisheth : let not your burdens, your oppressions, 
and your sorrows, cause you to forget the bounty, 
nor doubt the care, of providence. ‘Behold the 
fowls of the air, which neither sow nor reap, nor 
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gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feed- 
Cth them : are ye not much better than they V If 
the birds of the air be fed, and the lily of the field 
be clothed, ye, surely, may confide in the same 
providential aid ! This adaptation of seemingly 
indifferent things, and of casual circumstances, to 
the great purposes of his mission, is remarkable 
throughout the history of Jesus’ ministry. Thus, 
'when infants are brought to him, he speaks of 
the innocence, humility, and artlessness of child- 
hood, as the necessary qualifications for the king- 
dom of heaven. On seeing the money changers, 
he exhorts his disciples to lay out their talents to 
the best advantage. When their slaves are made 
free on the sabbatical year, he takes occasion to 
proclaim a greater and more noble freedom, from 
the slavery of sin and the bondage of corruption. 
From the robberie ^which were more particularly 
frequent in that age and country, he forms a 
beautiful parable of a traveller, who fell among 
thieves, thence recommending the virtues of hu- 
manity and charity.’** 

The unbeliever boasts of his prophets of nature, 
his martyrs of nature, and his teachers of nature* 
He asserts Christianity to be a system of mysteries 
and contradictions, and her ministers to be the 
creatures of political expediency. If there be, 
indeed, set forth in creeds and commentaries, 
professedly Christian, doctrines revolting to nature 
and reason, — if there be, indeed, a priesthood, 
professing to acknowledge Jesus Lord and Master, 


# See Dr-, Law, Bishop of Carlisle, on the Character of Christ, 
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but which is obnoxious to the unbeliever’s cen- 
sure, let him not trace either the one or the other 
to the illustrious founder of Christianity. For, 
surely, nothing can be further removed from mys- 
tery and contradiction than the discourses of Jesus 
— nothing can be more opposite to his character 
.than that execrable time-serving spirit which dis- 
tinguishes the creature of political expediency. 
What, indeed, can be more welcome to the best 
feelings of humanity, than the sentiments which 
.Jesus uttered, and what more natural, than his 
method of illustrating them ? Yea, both in the 
words and in the manner of Jesus, there were the 
freshness of nature, and the vigour of sincerity, 
and the lustre of benevolence, — and these are the 
characteristics of truth. 

Fifthly; the manner in which Jesus exhibited 
the evidence of a divine mission is that of na- 
ture and truth. He did not, as an impostor would 
have done, urge his pretensions with an anxious 
earnestness; but he calmly appeals to his works. 
When his cavilling enemies pretended that he 
kept them in doubt with respect to his real cha- 
racter and pretensions, he replied, ‘ I told you, and 
ye believed not: the works that I do in mv Fa- 
ther’s name they bear witness of me.’ 

Jesus was the object of many prophecies ; but 
he made no boast of the circumstance, in order to 
drgw the attention of men. And when he was 
obliged to appeal to prophecy, he did it in the 
same unpretending manner.^ The disciples of 


* See Dr. Gerard, on the Genius and Evidences of Cbrisiiauitj. 
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John came to him, saying 1 , ‘Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?’ Jesus 
quoted no prophecy, nor did he use any argument 
to convince them : but, ‘ in that same hour,’ says 
the historian, ‘ he cured many of their infirmities 
and plagues: and unto many that were born 
blind, he gave sight: And he said unto them* go 
your way, and tell John what things ye have seen 
and heard, how that the blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised, and, to the poor, the gospel is preach*- 
ed; and blessed is he whosoever shall not bfe 
offended in me.’ This mode of satisfying the 
doubts of these men, so characteristic of the man- 
ner of Jesus, was effectual for the purpose, white 
mere assertions would have produced but a tran- 
sient effect. They, forthwith, beheld, in the mi- 
Tacles that were wrought, such works as their 
prophets had foretold of the Messiah; they wit- 
nessed the fulfilment of that prophecy of Isaiah, 
with which every Jew was familiar-*-* Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf shall be unstopped; then shall the 
lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing : — The Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings to the poor and meek ; he 
hath sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound/ In this 
method of asserting and supporting Ms claims, we 
discover the signs of truth and not the artifices of 
imposture. 

Once more $ the greatness of the views of Jesus, 
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and the vastness of his purposes* GOmpared witli 
his humble condition, aflotd an argutrieht of his 
divine mission. Contrast his f iews with those of 
the most enlightened men of his nation. While 
all around him looked only for national salvation, 
Jesus spake of the Saiv£ti6n of the world. His 
countrymen beheld a brother only in a Jew.-^ 
Jesus laid the foundation of a System which should 
include mankind ifr one universal brotherhood. 
The worshiping of God 6n different mountains, 
was the cause of feud ; and a trifling deviation in 
the mode of observing the rites of the Mosaical 
law was the source of deadly hatred. J/eSus de*- 
clared that neither on tnouiit Gerizim, nor at 
Jerusalem should the Father be exclusively won- 
shiped ; but that the wide earth wa9 his altar, and 
the contrite heart his acceptable sacrifice. Ye$, 
it was reserved for Jesns, to remove the wall of 
partition that separated man from man,^-~ to bless 
mankind-^-not by upholding useless foCrhs and 
ceremoriies—^not by insisting upon obscure and 
contradictory points of faith, -^but by turning 
men away from their iniquities, and by teaching 
them to worship God in spirit and in truth. ; 

Contrast the sublime purposes of Je§us with Ids 
apparent means for accomplishing them. Con- 
sider the lowness of his station, and the fewness of 
his advantages. Unaided by any 6f those worldly 
means Which afford the probability of success, he 
undertook the amazing task of subterting-^not 
merely the superstitions of one sect, or of one 
nation, but of all mankind. Unaided by human 
learning, he suddenly became, not merely the 
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light of his age, but, the light of the world. He 
had to contend, not merely with the most abject 
poverty, but with the most inveterate prejudices. 
In propagating his benevolent doctrines, he had 
to bear up against the envy of his equals, the curse 
of the priest, the pride of the pharisee, the malig- 
nity of the bigot, the contumely of the rich man, 
the scorn of the great. In carrying into effect his 
sublime purposes, he had to contend, not, merely, 
with a host of ordinary foes, ‘ but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places/ Nevertheless he pursued his 
glorious career, undaunted by opposition, un- 
appalled by the difficulties of the way. 

4 It is a principle of human nature/ says Dr. 
Channing,# ‘ that except in case of insanity, 
some proportion is observed between the power of 
an individual and his plans and hopes. The pur- 
pose to which Jesus devoted himself was as ill 
suited to his condition as an attempt to change 
the seasons, or to make the sun rise in the west. 
That a young man in obscure life, belonging to 
an oppressed nation, should seriously think of sub- 
verting the time-hallowed and deep-rooted reli- 
gions of the world, is a strange fact : but with this 
purpose, we see the mind of Jesus thoroughly 
imbued; and, sublime as it is, he never falls below 
it in his language or conduct; but speaks and 
acts with a consciousness of superiority, with a 


* See Discourse on the Evidences. 
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dignity and authority, becoming this unparaOed 
dekination/ 

Thus have I endeavoured to point out a few of 
the more remarkable peculiarities in the ehafao 
ter of Jesus. It were impossible, i ndeed, to notice, 
within the limits to Which we are necessarily te- 
strained, any very considerable portion of what 
might be adduced relevant to this branch of our 
subject. Nevertheless), in what has been brought 
under review* there is, as it seems to me, enough 
to found an argument of the truth of Jesus’ 
assertion, — 4 The words Which ye hear, and the 
works which ye see* are not mine, but the Father's 
who sent me/ For* as we observed, first, the cha*- 
racter of Jesus Was entirely original* owing none 
of its excellences to imitation, of any previous 
model, or of the men of his own day ; but that 
these excellences burst forth, underived from any 
but that Almighty Being, who poured out upon 
him of his spirit without measure. Secondly, the 
character of Jesus, was entirely consistent, in 
every variety of circumstance, and in the most 
trying situations, — and that this consistency was 
peculiarly remarkable in his uniform display of a 
rational piety— in his disinterested and universal 
benevolence— »in his mildness and dignity. 

We remarked, that if an impostor could have 
assumed a character so utterly peculiar, he could 
not, in the trying situations in which Jesus was 
placed, have maintained it with consistency.-*- 
Thirdly, the character of Jesus was transcendency 
moral. Fourthly, the manner of Jesus in converg- 
ing instruction was as original as his character. 
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Fifthly, the manner in which Jesus exhibited the 
evidence of his divine mission, was that of nature 
and truth, and corresponded with the predictions 
of the prophets. And, lastly, that the greatness of 
the views and purposes of Jesus, compared either 
with his humble condition, or with the views and 
purposes of the most enlightened men of his age,, 
was an evidence of his divine mission. 

The unbeliever may perhaps attempt to account 
for these peculiarities upon natural principles. 
Some of them, indeed, considered separately and 
apart from the rest, might, perhaps, be thus 
accounted for ; but all these characteristics could 
not have been united in a person situated as Jesus 
was, and passing through the scenes which Jesup 
passed through, unless his pretensions to the office 
of the Messiah had been founded in truth. If the 
consistency, or the morality, or the peculiar man* 
ner of Jesus, might be accounted for upon natural 
principles, when considered apart from his claims 
to be regarded as the ‘beloved Son of God,’ yet, 
when viewed in conjunction with these, they do, 
unless such claims be just, present an anomaly in 


the entire consistency of his character and his 
transcendent morality, are perfectly explicable,— 
they present a beautiful image of wisdom and 
virtue embodied in human form; but deny his 
pretensions, and we have a character utterly 
mysterious — unknown either to imagination, or 
experience. 


human character utterly unaccountable — for, im- 
posture and moral excellence cannot be combined. 
— Grant that Jesus was divinely commissioned, and 
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But lest the transcendent excellence of thte 
'character of Jesus should be denied, and the un- 
believer should accuse Hie of presenting a partial 
■view of the great Exemplar, whom the wise and 
good of so many ages have been proud to follow, 
I would adduce evidence from a quarter, which 
he cannot, consistently, hesitate to receive. Turn 
we to the camp of the enemy for information Upon 
this subject; if there be a failing observable in 
the character of Jesus, it will not pass unnoticed 
there. 

4 Vanini,’$* s&ys Dr. Prideaux, ‘ was one of the 
most zealous champions of impiety that ever ap- 
peared against the Christian cause — -for he died a 
martyr for it- — has not attempted to find in the 
gospel X)f Jesus any thing that savours of worldly 
interest. But after the most diligent search which 
so keen an adversary could make, he was forced 
to give up the point, and plainly acknowledge 
that, in the whole series of the history and actions 
erf our Saviour, he could not find any thing that 
he could change with secular interest or design, 
with which either to blast him ©r his religion.’*}* 

Mr. Chubb, a celebrated unbeliever, says, 4 In 
Christ we have an example of a quiet and peace* 

• ■ ** 

* See Maltbj’s Illustrations of the Troth of the Christian Religion. 

V Concerning this opponent of Christianity, Dr. Mosheim, in his 
^Ecclesiastical History, says, that he was publicly burned at Toulouse, in 
the year 1Q?9, as an hnpioos and obstinate atheist. It is nevertheless 
to be observed, that several learned and respectable writers consider 
this unhappy man rather as a victim to bigotry and envy, than as a 
martyr to impiety and atheism ; and maintain, that neither bis life nor 
his writings were so absurd or blasphemous as to entitle him to tbo 
character of a despiser of God and religion. 
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able spirit, of a becoming modesty and sobriety } 
just and honest, upright and sincere ; and, above> 
all, of a gracious and benevolent temper and 
behaviour/ After several encomiums, expressed 
nearly in the language of scripture, he proceeds, 
■— * 4 His life was a beautiful picture of human na- 
ture, when in its native purity and simplicity ; 
and showed at once what excellent creatures men 
would fefe when under the influence and power of 
that gospel he preached 1b them/ 

Lord Bolingbroke admits, that, * the gospel is, in. 
all cases, one continued lesson of the strictest mo- 
rality, of benevolence, and of universal clfatity/ : 

Rousseau, after comparing the character of 
Jesus with that of Socrates, and preferring the 
former, proceeds to say, 4 BF the life and death of 
Socrates are those of a philosopher, the life and 
death of Jesus Christ are those of a God/ With 
respect to the invention of the gospel, he says, * It 
is not thus dhat men invent: and the actions of 
Socrates, concerning which no one doubts, are 
less attested than those of Jesus Christ* After aH, 
this is shifting the difficulty instead of solving it: 
for it would be more inconceivable that a number 
of men should forge this book in concert^ than 
that one should furnish the subject of it. Jewish 
authors would never have devised such a manner, 
and such morality ; and the gospel has characters, 
of truth so great, so striking, so perfectly in- 
imitable, that its inventor would be still more 
astonishing thain its hero/# 


* Emile. See also Maltby, from whom (hn.-qiiotatioo is made. 
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^Voltaire, endeavouring to account for the 
Success of the gospel from human causes, says, ‘ If 
-Jesus preached a pure morality; if he announced 
the approach of a kingdom of heaven for the re*, 
'competnce of the. just; if he had disciples attached 
to his person and. Ins virtues ; if these very virtues 
drew on him the persecutions of 'the priests; if 
calumny caused him to die an ignominious death; 
bis doctrine, preached with firmness by his disci*, 
pies, must have produced a very considerable 
•effect upon the world/ 

Mr. Paine, than whom ito xjne has been more 
indecent in his, attacks upon Christianity, professes 
bis ‘respect for the moral character of Christ/ 
He says, moreover, ‘ Jesus Christ founded no new 
-system. He called men to the practice of moral 
virtues and "the belief of one God. The great 
trait in his character is philanthropy/ 

Mr. Gibbon, no way inferior to Mr. Paine in 
hostility to Christianity, has borne his testimony in 
favour of ‘ Jesus of Nazareth/ by recording ‘his 
mild constancy in the midst of cruel and voluntary 
sufferings, his universal benevolence, and the sub* 
lime simplicity of hi& actions and character/ 

Mr. Lequ&io, a French writer, quoted by Hr. 
Priestley, in his Letters to the French Philoso- 
phers, represents Christ as the wisest and best man 
that ever lived;— ‘one who was actuated by the 
most sincere good will to all the human race, 
teaching the great principles of moral equity and 
the purest patriotism; braving all dangers, op- 
posing the great, despising alike glory and for- 
tune, equally temperate with respect to himself 
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beneficent to others, and sympathizing with ail; 
hated by the powerful, whom he provoked; pei*, 
secuted by the intriguing, whose artifices he ex- 
posed; and put to death by a blind and deceived 
multitude, for whom he bad always lived. This 
generous philanthropist, he adds, ‘who wholly sa*- 
crificed himself to the public good, whogtfve his 
whole existence to the unhappy, and eveU to hfe 
persecutors, never lied but to teach virtue/ 

In this review, then, of the opinions of some of 
the mo$t eminent unbelievers, the facts we have 
adduced respecting the character of Jesus are 
txilly substantiated. The unbeliever confirms the 
testimony of the Christian. The latter asserts that 
the character of Jesus is original ; and that the 
supposition of invention, herein, is merely the en- 
deavouring to get rid of one difficulty by creating 
another equally great. The celebrated Rousseau 
asserts the same. The Christian says, that the 
character^of Jesus exhibits traits of the most per- 
fect consistency, benevolence, dignity, sincerity, 
uprightness, purity, simplicity, wisdotn, and moral 
and intellectual sublimity. The most eminent 
unbelievers abundantly corroborate this statement 
‘ His life/ says one of them, ‘ was a beautiful pic- 
ture of human nature, when in its native purity 
and simplicity ; and showed at once what excel- 
lent creatures men would be when under the in* 
fluence and power of that gospel he preached to 
them.’ ‘The great trait in his character,’ says 
another, ‘was philanthropy/ ‘He was/ says a 
third, ‘the wisest and best man that ever lived:’ 
and yet, with singular inconsistency, this unbe* 
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Itever charges him, m the same breath, with the 
mean vice of If nig. Can it, indeed , be true, that 
a person who Was ‘just and honest, upright and 
sincere, ’—who was * the wisest and best man that 
ever lived,’— 4ied to 4ws conscience, to God, and 
to the world, in claiming to be regarded as a 
Messenger of the M6st High? Can it be true, 
that a person who had ‘no Secular interest or 
design, ’*^whoSe gospel is ‘obe continued lesson 
of the strictest moral ity,V^who-‘ announced the 
approach of a kingdom of heaven f&Hhe recom- 
pence of die who ‘exposed the artifices of 

the pharisee^— 4 braved the hatred of the power- 
ful,’ — endured ‘ the persecutions of the priest,’ — 

and fell a sacrifice to the malignity of the bigot; 

i say, can it be true, that such a one -did have re- 
course, upon the mere ground of expediency, to 
the teaching of ‘the great principles of moral 
equity,’ and ‘ the strictest morality,’ andthepro- 
foundest reverence of God, by means of falsehood 
and imposture % No ! it is utterly impossible. 

We perceive, then, that the unbeliever — I quote 
standard authorities — agrees with the Christian as 
to the originality and transcendent excellence of 
the character of Jesus; but, he overlooks the 
source whence alone this originality and this ex- 
cellence could have been derived; — nay, not only 
so, but, with singular inconsistency, he attributes 
to Jesus vices utterly inconsistent with the cha- 
racter he assigns to him : he asserts the excellence 
of this character, he bears testimony to its truth, — 
it exhibits, says he, a perfect specimen of human 
nature in its highest attributes and best aspects. 
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I leave it to such approvers ef our Lord’s charac- 
ter, to explain, how nature and truth can act the 
part of deceit — how a pure, sincere, and pious 
mind, can have recourse to a falsehood, for the 
honour of God, Suffice it to say, that the opposi- 
tion of the unbeliever is inconsistent with his con- 
cessions, Out of his own mouth, his enmity to 
Jesus and the gospel is condemned. If, as ac- 
cording to his own showing, independently of any 
divine authority, the character of Jesus be so good, 
— and if the gospel have such beneficial tenden- 
cies,— why does he not, as a friend to his fellow- 
men,— as a moral agent in God’s creation, and, 
therefore, bound to advance the improvement and 
happiness of all the rational creatures of God — • 
recommend the example and doctrine of Jesus 
both by precept and practice ? 
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CbmtJftnity enjoins no-fenofeturdl mortification — Addresses itself 
fo man’s -reasoo, sod point* out to him >hi& duly to God, to himfedf, 
and to his fellow creatures. — The character of Jesus and the Apostles 
suitable to the doctrines they taught. — Imposture and eminent virtue 
incomjMttibre. — Of the system of Numa. — Of Mahomet — Manifestly 
unjust and absurd to compare 'these meoandtheir systems with Jesus 
and Christianity.— Of the first preachers of Christianity. — Of the cha- 
racter of Peter. — Of the Apostle John. — Of Fanl. — The conversion of 
Paul an illustrious proof of the diviuity of Christianity. — Testimony 
of unbelievers to the character of Pad. — Charges against Paul incom- 
patible With this testimony.— Christian precepts adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of human nature.— Christian religion calculated to be a 
universal religion. — Of the language and style of the authors of the 
Christian books. — Of their candonr fend impartiality. 


If Christianity inculcated mortification where 
the Divine Being 1 bad invited to rational enjoy- 
ment— if it exhorted us to abstain from any of the 
innocent pleasures which are agreeable to our 
nature, and conducive to our comfort and happi- 
ness in our passage through this transitory life, — . 
we might reasonably suspect that the origin eL 
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Christianity was* not divine; that its laws were 
only so many arbitrary infractions of human 
liberty.; that its restraints were injurious, and its 
promises delusive : — yes, in such a case, it were 
well to discard, as fabulous and untrue, a system 
manifestly opposed to human well-being, and, 
consequently, to the gracious purposes of the 
Author of our nature. But no charge of this kind 
can be justly brought against. Christianity. It 
does not lead to gloomy mortification, but to ra- 
tional enjoyment ; is teaches men to use, and not 
abuse, the blessings of God. It does not deny men 
pleasure, but it exhorts them to act throughout 
•life, so as to have the best enjoyment of life upon 
the whole. . It exhorts men to live as men, and to 
abstain from those excesses which sink- them to 
the level of the brute. In all its precepts, it aims 
at the disciplining and instructing of the rational 
nature, by setting before us our duty to God, to 
ourselves, and to our fellow-men. The character 
of the Founder of Christianity, as well as that of 
the men whom lie sent into the world to 4 preach 
the gospel to every creature/ was suitable to 
the doctrines they taught. If Jesus was a 6 man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief/ it was not 
because he was of a gloomy and forbidding dis- 
posiiion-~-for there are innumerable traits in his 
character exhibiting a quite contrary tempera- 
nmntr—but it was because he was opposed, and 
reviled, and shamefully treated. If his Apostles 
lived lives of weariness and painfulness — in watch- 
ings often— in hunger and thirst — in fastings often 
— in cold and nakedness, — it was not that they 

. . I 
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' preferred this kind of life, or refused the innocent 
gratifications of their nature, — but because their 
fellow-men, the persecutors of their day, inflicted 
upon them stripes, and imprisonments, and wrongs. 
Mere misanthropists, and mysticks, could not have 
published such commands as these — 4 Charge them 

* that' are rich in this world, that they be not high- 

* minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, — but in the 
: living God, who giveth us richly all things to en~ 
joy — Charge them that are rich in this world, 
‘that they do good — that they be rich in good 
works ; that they be ready to distribute — willing 

* to communicate — laying up in store for themselves 
,a good foundation against the time to come, that 
they may lay hold on eternal life/ Mere narrow- 
minded bigots, in recounting the duties of a chief 
officer of the church of Christ, could not have set 
; forth, as one of his leading characteristics,—- 4 that 
he be a lover of hospitality/ Mere superstitious 
devotees could not thus have spoken of the bless- 
ings of life — ‘ every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be reftised ; if it be received with 
thanksgiving/ Men with hearts insensible to the 
grace and beauty of life, would not have spoken 
of the future life of the righteous in terms like 
these, — 4 Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him/ 

These precepts, feelings, hopes and exulting 
anticipations bespeak minds alive to the real 
blessings of existence ; they were the first fruits, as, 
it were, of a system which is 4 profitable for doc-.. 
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trine, for reproof for correction, for instruction io 
righteousness; whereby the rational creatures of 
God may become perfect and thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works/ Therefore it cannot be said 
' that Christianity or its inspired teachers encourage 
practices, dispositions, or views, tending in any 
. way to interfere with human welfare and happi~ 
ness; but, on the contrary, its design and ten* 
dency, evidently, are, to lead man to the trap 
enjoyment of existence, to draw forth the excel- 
lences of his nature, to promote his best interests 
in the life that now is, and to prepare him for 
entering, with honour, into that which is to come. 
And these facts do by themselves afford a strong 
presumption of the divinity of Christianity. y 

To prove the justice of these remarks, I confine 
not myself to the testimony of the Christian : I 
appeal to the unbeliever. ‘ The life of Jesus,’ says 
he, 4 was a beautiful picture of human nature, 
when in its native purity and simplicity; and 
showed at once what excellent creatures men 
Would be when under the influence and power of 
that gospel he preached to them/# Voltaire, ia, 
endeavouring to account upon natural principles, 
for the success of Christianity, is obliged to prer 
some that the disciples were attached to the per? 
son and virtues of Jesus, and that they preached 
bis doctrines with firmness. If men are known by 
the systems they support — by their friendships— by 
thecbaracter o£ those with whom they associate. 


• See Mr. Chubb's opiuloo of Jeate. 
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we naturally conclude, that the disciples were nc 
discredit to Christianity or its Founder; therefore 
are our remarks upon Christianity and its inspired 
teachers confirmed by the representations of the 
unbeliever. Could these men, so noble, so excel- 
lent, ^-wha, according to the objector’s own. 
showing, exhibited a ‘ beautiful picture of human 
nature, when in its native purity and simplicity,? 
be justly charged with imposture? Yes, says the 
unbeliever, even Jesus, their mastery the spring 
and fountain of all this excellence, purity, and 
simplicity, ‘ lied in order to teach virtue.’ Hour 
absurd a charge! What is virtue*, but purity, 
sincerity, consistency of words and actions in the* 
cause of righteousness and truth? Let the un- 
believer explain this anomaly in morals — thia 
alleged teaching of virtue and truth, by a series, 
of imposture arid lies f 

In our last discourse* we endeavoured to showv 
first/that the character, views, and actions of Jesus, 
afforded strong internal evidence of a divine 
mission. And, secondly, that the opposition of 
the unbeliever was inconsistent with his conces- 
sions respecting the transcendent excellence of 
both the character of Jesus, and of his religion* 
We return, again to this branch of our subject. 

We observe that, besides the inconsistency of 
attributing a series of frauds to one so eminently 
virtuous as Jesus,— such a charge does, moreover, 
place him upon a level with men, in every respect, 
of inferior character, who have imposed systems 
of religion upon mankind. The unbeliever <xf 
modern times has npt hesitated to compare the 
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Lord Jesus with Numa, and with Mahomet^ 
which is manifestly unjust The characters, views, 
and systems of these men are essentially different 
from the character, views, and religion of Jesus. 

* Numa, who flourished nearly 700 years before 
Jesus, was undoubtedly, a great reformer. He en- 
deavoured to inculcate in the minds of his semi- 
barbarous countrymen a reverence for the Deity? 
of whom, he seems to have entertained compa- 
ratively pure notions. He abolished the use of 
images in the worship of the Divine Being ; and, 
from his example, no graven image nor painted 
representations of any object of worship appeared 
in the temples of Rome, for upwards of 100 yeara. 
Nevertheless, he deceived the people by encourag- 
ing the report which was spread of his paying 
regular visits to the fabled goddess Egeria ; and 
he made use of her name to give sanction to iho 
laws and institutions which he had introduced. It 
does not appear, moreover, that in the perception 
of what was right, and in his general conduct, he 
surpassed many other sages of antiquity. How 
infinitely inferior therefore in comparison with 
Jesus, were both the character of Noma and the 
means which he adopted to gain credit to his 
system ! How infinitely inferior was the system 
Hseif to that wWch Jesus founded ! Numa multi- 
plied the national gods. Jesus forbad the worship 
of national ^yorfs, and reveailed;Dne only living and 
true God, the universal Father. The religion of 
Numa fostered the spirit of war, and die ministers 

^ See Majtbj** Illustration*. 
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"of this religion were the guardians of the symbols 
and implements of war. Jesus taught his disciples 
to beat their swords into plough-shares, and sufe 
fered them not to return evil for evil. The religion 
of Numa was a religion of state and of ceremony , 
and was intimately connected with the kingdoms of 
the world. That of Jesus Was the religion of the 
heart and of the life, and separate from worldly 
power. How absurd therefore to place either 
Numa or his system upon a level with Jesus and 
his religion! 

The like inconsistency is manifested by the un- 
believer, when he compares Jesus with Mahomet* 
Both Mahomet and his system were grossly sensual 
and worldly i whereas Jesus Was a perfect pattern 
of purity ; and his religion was calculated to make 
his followers like unto himself, 4 holy, harmless, 
and undefiled/ The pretensions of Mahomet to a 
di vine commission rested upon his own testimony is 
Jes& > appealed to his works,— 4 the works that I do 
in my Father’s name, they bear witness of pm/ 
Mahomet appealed to the passions, Jesus to the 
understandings, of men. Mahomet repaired to the 
rich and the influential, and finally had recourse 
to the sword* He first gained one powerful 
ally, and then another; Until What with diem and 
their adherents, — what with the deep stakes of the 
rich,, and the extravagant hopes of . the poor, he 
found himself in a condition to try the fortune of a 
battle ; and, having gained it, his success was no 
longer problematical. But ihe lowly prophet of 
Nazareth chose no such associates, adopted no 
such means* appealed to no such powers;— that 
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the work might be, manifestly, of God and hot of 
man. In fact, humanly speaking, no one ever 
took more effectual means to defeat his own object 
4han Jesus did. Thomen of his nation looked for a 
splendid prince and a triumphant conqueror : but 
Jesus Came despising pomp, condemning pride, and 
exhorting to universal charity and peace. The men 
-of his nation expected that theftr Messiah would as* 
•sociate with the great and the honourable of the 
dearth ; that prirlCes Would be bis companions, and 
nobles his ambassadors ; but Jesus chose men of no 
.esteem to be his friends, and the poor and lowly to 
J>e his Apostles, The men of his nation expected 
that their prophet and chief would associate with the 
reputable Scribe, and the self-righteous pharisee* 
'but Jesus sat down with those that were branded as 
publicans and sinners. So that no just comparison 
can be instituted between either the systems or the 
actions of the lowly prophet of Nazareth, and those 
of the men with whom the unbeliever rashly com* 
pares him. And, as it seems to me, the tran* 
scendent excellence of both the character and thfe - 
religion tff Jesus, while it places all such compa* 
rison out of the question, as manifestly unjust and 
absurd, furnishes also a strong presumption in 
favour of the truth of Christianity,# 


* Inasmuch as Mahomedanism has attacked and orerthrowo, 
throughout vast regions of the East and Sooth, the grosser supersti- 
tions and abominations of idolatrous nation*,' and introduced morfe 
rational ideas of the Divine attributes tod 'government, it has so for 
benefited mankind. In fact, we knn\V not but that the religion of the 
Arabian prophet has been suffered to flourish and spread, as a court- 
'terbaiaace to the gross corruptions of Christianity. It, at least, 
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Before quitting* this part of our subject, I would 
point out a peculiarity in the case of Jesus which, 
considering his excellent character, makes it next 
to impossible that he could have been a deeeiver. 
Jesus was taught to reverence the Mosaical insti- 
tution as divine, and was brought up in.. the ob- 
servance of its rites and ceremonies. If the 
pretending to a divine commission be, under any 
circumstances, a thing to be condemned by every 
wise and good man, how much more sinful must 
it be in the case of Jesus, who, according to the 
hypothesis of the unbeliever, set up this claim in 
order to abrogate an institution, for which he al- 
ways professed to entertain the highest respect, 
and which, he, in common with his countrymen, 
asserted, and doubtless, believed, to have been 
established by the Deity himself. 

4 Among the qualities by which Jesus is so par- 
ticularly distinguished, there is none which more 
attracts our observation, and commands our ap- 
plause, than a vigorous and fervent spirit of piety; 
an entire resignation to the will of God; an im- 
plicit submission to his pleasure. .Nor is there 
any principle which he inculcates more earnestly 
and more frequently upon his disfciples than the 
necessity and propriety of having recourse to G>od 


inculcates, in its strict and simple form, the fundament*! doctrine of 
all true religion, the absolute Unity of God. The time may not be far 
distant, when, the blessings of knowledge having beep more freely 
diffused over these extensive countries, the doctrines of the false pro- 
phet shall give place to the divine precepts of Jesus, and the countless 
millions who inhabit these countries, shall call Jesus Lord, to tbo 
glory of God the Father. 

°s 
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in prayer, of abeokite ctependence upon him, of 
the most ardent love and filial awe towards him, 
of the most anxious and incessant endeavour to 
obey his will and promote his glory. The Being 
whom he thus professed to honour, and whom lie 
enjoined his followers to adore, was undoubtedly 
the Jehovah of Israel, the source to ; which Moses 
referred his authority, the founder of the civil and 
religious polity established among the Jews.# 
To suppose that Jesus assumed a fictitious com- 
mission and forged imaginary credentials, from 
this Supreme Being; that he poured forth his soul 
in prayer to him, whose name he was daily prosti- 
tuting to his own vain and selfish purposes ; that 
he continually exhorted his followers to reverence 
and obey him, whom he himself was dishonouring 
by a system of fraud ; that he acknowledged him 
as the Almighty Author of a dispensation which 
he himself was endeavouring to abrogate-r-tbe 
omniscient framer of laws for which he intended 
to substitute the fruits of his own invention ;— this 
Surely is to suppose him guilty of the blackest hy- 
pocrisy, as well as impiety. Yet this charge is 
directly levelled against the blessed Jesus, by .all 
who maintain that the gospel rests upon no foun- 
dation but fertility of genius and boldness- of 
enterprize. This charge, however, as well as all 
the others which tend to impeach the integrity of 
his principles, or the purity of his motives, is di- 
rectly contradicted by the whole tenour of his 
life -L-of a life spent in the exercise of his duties 


* John riii. 64 » 
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to God atod man, — of a lifef which, according to 
the concessions of the very men who urge the 

. charge, itself repels and confutes it.’# 

Bfit having 'Spoken of the transcendent excel* 
lence of the character of Jesus, and of its incom- 
patibility with fraud and imposture ; and of the 
strong presumption arising hence in favour of the 
Christian religion — I come, now; briefly, to re- 
mark’ upon some peculiarities in the characters of 
those to whom -the work of human regeneration 
was confided, after that Jesus had accomplished 
bis earthly ministry* 

It is a< fact, that Christianity, except in the in- 
stance of the Apostle Paul, who was miraculously 
called to his office sometime after the ascension of 
Jesus, derived no aid from any extraordinary 
learning or eloquence in its first preachers*. Ne- 
vertheless ‘the word mightily grew and prevailed/ 
This, as it seems to me, is a strong internal evi- 
dence of the truth of our Lord’s declaration; 
‘ The words that I speak unto you I speak not of 
myself? buMhe Father thatdwelleth in. me, he 
doeth the vtorks/ Unless all power, necessary for 
the accomplishment of the purposes of his great 
undertaking, were bestowed upon Jesus from on 
high, and that he communicated of this power to 
whomsoever he would, the success of the men 
whom he commanded to go into all nations and 
preach the gospel,, is inexplicable. The unbe- 
liever attempts to account for this success, by 
adducing the ‘ firmness with which his disciples 

* See Maltbj’s JUuatjratkms. 
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preached his doctrines in the world but this is 
referring it to an inefficient cause. In fact, al- 
though this were a true statement as to the effect 
produced by their preaching, yet it leaves the 
cause of all this energy and firmness in the disci- 
ples unexplained. Christianity had made great 
progress even before the Apostle Paul’s conver- 
sion; and, making all due allowance for his 
learning and eloquence, it may truly be said, that 
fhe faith which overthrew the systems of antiquityy 
and which is destined to unite in one fold and 
under one shepherd the whole brotherhood of 
man, was not established in the world by the 
‘ words which man’s wisdom teacheth,’ — by the 
means which man’s wisdom would hare pointed 
out, — nor by the persons which man’s wisdom 
would have employed. The companions of Jesus* 
those whom he appointed to watch over the inte- 
rests of the infant church, and to preach the ‘gos- 
pel of the kingdom,’ might, with propriety, have 
quoted the words of prophecy, when they beheld 
the effects produced by their ministry — ‘ It is writ- 
ten, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will 
bring to nought the understanding of the prudent.’ 

But I proceed to remark, that the persons spo- 
ken of in the books of the New' Testament as the 
companions and Apostles of the Lord Jesus, are 
evidently real, and not fictitious, characters. It 
would be utterly impossible to place imaginary 
characters in so many and various lights, and in 
situations, too, of such extraordinary accident, « 
without betraying the fiction. Peter* for instance,, 
would not have been always Peter. JBut, as it is> 
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the character of this companion and friend of 
Jesus is always consistent with nature, a true por- 
trait of real life. Who, in all the incidents in 
which his name is introduced, can doubt the iden- 
tity of the ardent Peter, or where is the portrai- 
ture of the man deficient in his chief peculiarities? 
Exceeding his fellow-disciples in the vividness of 
his faith and the ardour of his zeal, he ventures, 
in going to meet his beloved Master, to commit 
himself to rthe unstable surface of the sea. He, of 
the twelve, is the first to acknowledge that Jesus 
is ‘the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ Peter 
hesitates not to rebuke him when he foretels his 
approaching sufferings and death. Of all the dis- 
ciples, Peter is the chief prppounder of questions. 
When, on the Mount of the Transfiguration, the 
disciples saw the brightness of their Lord, and the 
splendour of the two glorious ones who talked with 
him, and ‘fell on their faces and were sore afraid,’ 
it was Peter who first found a voice, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Lord it is good for us to be here.’ Of the 
disciples, Peter only declared that he would go 
with Jesus ‘ to prison and to death.’ When their 
beloved Lord was apprehended by the officers on 
the Mount of Olives, it was Peter only who made 
a show of resistance, and wounded the high priest’s 
servant. When the disciples forsook him and fled, • 
Peter, impelled by his affectionate heart, followed 
Jesus at a distance, and ventured into the palace 
of Caiaphas, anxious ‘to see the end.’ * When the 
women reported what things they had seen and 
heard at the tomb, Peter ran, and was the first who 
‘ went into the sepulchre.’ It was Peter who first 
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preached Jesus and the resurrection, — who up- 
braided the Jews with denying ‘the Holy One and 
the Just/ and with killing the ‘Prince of life/ It 
was Peter who resisted the mandate of the council, 
and declared his determination to hearken unto 
the commandments of God, and not to those of 
men, 

I would not omit the notice of the failings of this 
Apostle ; for they tend also to prove the genuine- 
ness of the character ascribed to him by the 
Christian writers. The faults he committed, he 
was evidently led into by the peculiar temper- 
ament of his mind. It must be mentioned to 
Peter's dispraise, that being accused, he denied his 
connexion with Jesus ; and that he so far yielded 
to the prejudices of his countrymen, as, on another 
occasion, to withdraw himself for a time from com- 
munion with the Gentile converts. In these par- 
ticular incidents the Apostle displayed much 
weakness. Nevertheless, these are but as it were 
spots on the surface of the sun. If Peter denied 
his Master, let it be remembered that it was his 
affectionate anxiety for the fate of the man whom 
lie loved and revered, that brought him into 
temptation, and into those circumstances of trial 
that surprised him into error. Let it be remem- 
bered, to his honour, that only he followed, even 
if it were ‘ afar off/ And, if he once dissembled 
before his Jewish brethren, might it not have been 
occasioned by that very goodness of disposition, 
which shrunk from wounding the feelings of his 
friends? Of this however we may be certain, 
that dissimulation was not a characteristic of 
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Peter’s mind — he was neither a deserter of his 
friends, nor a neglecter of his duties,— he was not 
a man of evasions and expedients ; — his errors 
were not those of a mean and selfish heart, but 
such as it is possible, even, for a generous and 
ardent disposition to yield to. And if in two in- 
stances he failed in his duty, let it be remembered, 
that he made ample amends for these lapses, in 
the labours he underwent, and in the hardships he 
endured for the sake of the truth, and in finally 
laying down his life in its defence. 

From this brief review of the words and deeds 
• ascribed to Peter in the scriptures, I conclude, 
that the character is not the offspring of the 
writers imagination. The scenes in which the 
Apostle is introduced, and the circumstances, in 
connexion with which, he is represented, exhibit a 
true picture of most eventful and extraordinary, 
but nevertheless, of real life. In fact, the whole 
history of this Apostle furnishes strong internal 
evidence that the writers of the narratives con- 
taining it, recorded truths and not fictions. So 
also, that the Lord Jesus should neglect the 
powerful, and the self-righteous, the scribe and 
the pharisee, and, contrary to the opinions and 
prejudices of his countrymen, and, therefore, to 
his own apparent hurt, select a man of Peter’s 
stamp for his companion, friend, and Apostle, is, 
as it seems to me, a strong internal evidence of 
the truth of his pretensions. 

But it may perhaps be said, that the temperament 
of the Apostle’s mind was precisely such as might 
Jje most easily practised upon and made sub- 
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servient to a fraudful scheme. 1 know not trat 
tlie remark may be just. Yes, a man of the Apos- 
tle's disposition would at all times be riiore or less 
liable to be made the dupe of the deluder. *He 
might possibly, have been successfully practised 
upon in a case wherein good fortune waited upon 
the projector of the scheme, or while the hope 
and promise of the future bore some proportion to 
present trials and privations. But wherein ho 
present worldly advantage had attended the ob- 
ject in view, wherein all that cherished any hope 
of the future had vanished like a deceitful dream, 
—when the scheme into which he had entered 
had failed with the destruction of its inventor, 
what power could rekindle an enthusiasm so 
effectually damped — what could revive a hope so 
cruelly disappointed? Doubtless, Peter’s zeal 
and constancy, before the crucifixion, might be 
plausibly’ attributed to strong delusion and a lie; 
but if the substance of his address to the strangers 
at Jerusalem were a fabricated tale ; — if God did 
hot raise up Jesus from the dead, of which, he 
declared himself a witness,— then Peter’s subse- 
quent conduct is a phenomenon utterly inexplica- 
ble upon any known principles. I adduce the 
character arid conduct of Peter therefore as pre- 
sumptive evidence of the truth of Christianity. 

The character of the Apostle John, as it appears 
both iri the gospels and in his own writings, no less 
than that of Peter, bear indubitable marks of 
genuineness. It presents an exquisite picture of 
unsophisticated nature, truth, and goodness, and is 
admirably adapted to set forth* and recommend 
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thef religion of Jesus. That this man was empha- 
tically the beloved disciple, was highly honourable 
both to himself and his divine Master. The annals 
of imposture and of crime present us with no such 
friendships as these : it. were strange indeed that, 
supposing the Christian religion to be false, the 
very best.specimens of human nature, which even 
the unbeliever has acknowledged Jesus and his 
Apostles to have been, should have originated the 
most extraordinary fraud that the world has ever, 
witnessed. 

From these remarks upon the character of some 
of the companions of our Lord, and of the witnesses 
of his earthly ministry, I pass on to speak briefly 
of one who was miraculously called to be an 
Apostle, a short time after the Lord Jesus ‘was 
taken up.’ I deem it unnecessary to offer any 
remarks tending to show that the general history 
of Paul, and the writings attributed to this Apos- 
tle, are genuine. No writer who can be deemed 
an authority has ventured to dispute these facts. 
The character and. circumstances of Paul were 
very different from those of the other Apostles. 
These, for the most part, were plain unlettered 
men, but Paul, besides possessing strong natural ta- 
lents, had been imbued with the learning of his age 
and country. Inasmuch then as Paul was a learned 
and an eloquent man, the early and wide propa- 
gation of Christianity in the world, was aided by 
human learning and eloquence. The unbeliever 
has not failed to take advantage of this fact, and 
to attribute the marvellous spread of Christianity 
to the efforts of Paul, unsupported by any extras 
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ordinary or divine aid. Is it "possible to satisfy 
one’s self with such & reason for the rapid grdwth of ’ 
the early Christian community ? Could the efforts ‘ 
of one man, , howsoever learned;' howsoever eld- * 
quent, unravel the web of human prejudice, era$n * 
the impressions of education, and subvert thb ehi- • 
pire of superstition amongst men; to the exterit •' 
the Apostle did, unless power from' on high had 
seconded his endeavours? What if Paul tea* 
learned? What would his efforts have availed 
against a host of deeply interested opponents, * 
many of whom were, doubtless, eloquent, add as 
learned as he? Justly might the Apostln, When 
exulting in the irresistible progress of the gospel, 
notwithstanding that the power and the learning 
of the world were arrayed against' it, triumphantly 
v ask— ‘ Where is the wise? Where is the sCribe V 
Where is the disputer of this world?’ — lie found 
them not amongst the labourers in ! the gospel- 
vineyard — he found them ridt assisting in bringing 
about one of ,the most 7 stupendous moral revolu- 
tions the world has ever witnessed : no, ndt amongst 
the friends of Jesus, bdt in the'Host of his beaten ' 
and disappointed^ foes. Truly, in the irresistible 
progress of the gospel, God set at nought the 
wisdom of 1 the wise, and baffled the energies of the 
powerful, and defeated the stratagems of the crafty, • 
and corifounded the understanding of the prudent: 
yea, the wise and the scribe, and the disputer of 
this world, were confounded; and the wisdom 6f 
this world, did God make foolish ! 

I deem the conversion of Paul to be an illustri- 
ous proof of the divinity of the Christian religion. 
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This man entertained the most exalted notions of 
the religion and institutions of his country. He 
prided himself on being a pharisee, zealous for 
the law of Moses, in all the righteousness of that 
law, blameless. When he saw the rites and cere* 
monies of his religioh set at nought by the converts 
to Christianity, and the authority of his great pro- 
phet superseded by the commands of Christ, he 
conceived the most inveterate hatred against the 
new system and its abettors. ' He breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord, and persecuted them eVen unto strange 
cities/ Yet we find that this man suddenly be- 
came one of the most j zealous and efficient sup- 
porters and propagators of the religion which he 
had so vehemently despised and opposed. The 
history of this great change is thus related. ‘ As 
he journeyed and came near to Damascus, with 
authority and commission from the chief priests 
to seize the disciples and to bring them bound to 
Jerusalem, — suddenly there shined round about 
him a light from heaven : and he fell to the earth* 
and heard a voice sayirfg unto him, Saul, Saul* 
why persecutest thou me ? And he said, who art 
thou Lord? And the Lord said,' I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutes^ 

Here we have a sufficient catise assigned for 
the great change which was wrought upon this 
man’s mind. All his subsequent conduct was the 
necessary result of an occurrence so extraordinary 
and impressive. But if the truth of this event be 
denied, the conduct of Paul cannot be explained 
upon any principles whatsoever. 
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To say that Paul was a deceiver, and that he 
feigned to have witnessed this miracle, in order 
that he might prepare the way for raising himself 
to a situation of power and authority amongst the 
Christians, when at the’ same time he despised and 
persecuted them, is. but to endeavour to remove 
one difficulty by creating another. -When, more- 
over, it is considered that the uniting himself to 
this sect was to. place himself in circumstances of 
the greatest danger and trial, — that in doing so, 
he must part with all his old prejudices, resign all 
his prospects in life, forfeit the' good-will of his 
friends, incur the hatred of his countrymen, and 
draw down upon himself the vengeance of the 
men under whose authority he had acted, it is ut- 
terly inconceivable that Paul could be a deceiver. 

But when the unbeliever regards the Apostle 
Paul as a deceiver, it is not only inconsistent 
with his previous history and circumstances, but 
with the whole frame and complexion of the 
man’s mind and character. I give a description 
of the Apostle in the unbeliever’s own words. 
‘Paul is not to be confounded with ordinary mor- 
tals. His body, indeed, might be confined, as it 
often was, with bolts and bars, or fastened by a 
'chain to a Roman soldier ; but his mind was too 
elastic, to be compressed by any human power. 
As an orator he has no equal ; for from the ex- 
traordinary nature of his subject — the peculiar 
earnestness of his manner-^-and a sublime enthu- 
siasm never before united with such purity of mo- 
rals and soundness of judgment — he engages the 
heart, captivates the understanding, and never 
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fails to cotnmand our sympathy.’ Again he says, 
*Paul was the first of preachers, as Homer was 
the first of poets, or Sir Isaac Newton the first of 
astronomers; however it cannot be doubted, that 
he was particularly qualified, by his education, 
Tor propagating a new system of faith, instructed 
From his infancy in the religion of Moses — h is 
mind being early imbued with the most exalted 
ideas of the Deity^-he could not fail to be highly 
mimical to the heathen worship: as a Jew his very 
prejudices were opposed to polytheism— and if we 
Consider the peculiar frame of his mind and cha- 
racter, we need not wonder at the zeal which he 
manifested on all occasions for the overthrow of 
idolatry : it must be confessed, that his zeal, perse- 
verance, and sufferings have never been equalled 
in the history of the church, by missionaries of all 
persuasions, in any age or country.’# 

Such is the testimony of the unbeliever to the 
Surpassing excellence of the Apostle Paul. True, 
he, like his divine Master, had the stamp of nature’s 
nobility upon him: the energy of virtue displayed 
itself in his character — the dignity of piety and 
goodness in his conduct. Are these the charac- 
ters to be singled out, and held up to mankind as 
deluded enthusiasts — nay, as shameless inventers 
and propagators of a lie ? Could a man of ‘pure 
morals and sound judgment’ — s^man whose mind 
was thoroughly ‘imbued with the most exalted 
ideas .ofthe Deity’ — irreverently make use of the 
Divine name in upholding a system founded in 


* New Trial of the Witnesses, 
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falsehood ? Surely the charges which the unbeji^esf 
either virtually or positively brings against 
Paul, are incompatible not only with Paul’s real 
character and conduct, b^t with his own tes|jiuauy 
to the Apostle’s iqerits. 

But the regarding of Paul ^s a deceiver is JO* 
consistent in another point pf view. It is incoo- 
distent with all natural principles and motives. 
When men embark in schemes of fraud, is it not 
with the hope of gain ? And when they perceive 
that their base artifices are detected, and that, 
instead of profit, their reward must be labour, 
and suffering, and disgrace, and death, do they 
not abandon their hopeless projects ? In fact, when 
men leave the straight-forward path of truth and 
righteousness, is it not that they may enjoy the 
pleasures of the sin which tempted them to stray? 
Turn we to contemplate the gains and the enjoy- 
ments of Paul . — * In labours abundant — in stripes 
above measure*— in prisons frequent— in imminent 
danger of death oft: — of the Jews five times I re- 
ceived forty stripes save one : thrice was I beaten 
with rods — once was I stoned— thrice I suffered 
shipwreck — a night and a day have I been in the 
deep : — in journeyings often— in perils of waters 
— in perils of robbers— in perils by mine own 
countrymen— in perils by the heathen — in perils 
in the city— in perils in the wilderness — in perils, 
in the sea — in perils among false brethren :— in 
weariness and painfulness— in watchings often — in 
hunger and thirst — in fastings often — in cold and 
nakedness.’ Did ever any man endure all these 
things for an unprofitable fraud? No! the con- 
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fliict'ofPaul is utterly unaccountable — it is absurd 
stild unnatural upon the hypothesis of the unbe- 
liever: but, admit that as Paul journeyed to Da- 
mascus, in order to persecute the infant church, 
and to bring Christian men and women ‘bound unto 
Jerusalem, a voice canie unto him, saying, Saul, 
Saul, \frhy persecutes! thou me V — admit that ‘ he^ 
frembling and astonished exclaimed, Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do V — and that the Lord said 
unto him, ‘Arise, and go into the city, and it shall 
be told thee what thou must do and then Pauls 
conduct is natural and just. The unbeliever 
charges this Apostle with supporting fraud, and 
propagating delusion. I ask, does the following 
beautiful passage, wherein he expresses his faith 
iii Christ and recounts his sufferings in his cause, 
contain the language of fraud or the sentiments of 
a deluder t — 1 Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? — shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword?— For as it is written, for thy sake we are 
killed all the day long: we are accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter. Nay, ih all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved us. 
.For I am persuaded* that neither death, nor life, 
nor atigels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other dreature, shall be able to separate us 
’from the love of God* which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord/ Surely, as it seems to me, the conduct and 
sentiments of Paul are a sufficient pledge of his 
sincerity. Since, therefore, Paul, who had been a 
fetifer of Christ and a persecutor of his followers, 
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was, contrary to every motive which is usually alU 
powerful with men, irresistibly drawn to ‘preach 
Christ crucified — since Paul, who was the bitter- 
est enemy of Christianity, did nevertheless become 
its truest friend — abandon all things that he bad 
formerly prized— count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge he had acquired — 
and earnestly labour that if by any means he 
might acquit himself as a faithful steward in the 
things pertaining to the gospel of the kingdom, 
and finally attain to the resurrection of the dead- — 
1 cannot but adduce the history of Paul as fur- 
nishing strong internal evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. 

The length to which we have pursued our re- 
marks upon the character of the founder and of 
the first preachers of the Christian religion, ne- 
cessarily leaves but a small portion of the space 
allotted to our subject, for the consideration of yet 
other and important branches of the internal evi- 
dences of Christianity. . In fact, the subject is as 
extensive as it is important. We proceed, how- 
ever, briefly to remark, that a powerful internal 
evidence of the divinity of the Christian religion 
Is afforded by its admirable adaptation to the 
particular circumstances of human nature. Of 
its great importance to man as a transient being, 
seeking in vain throughout nature for information 
respecting a life beyond the grave, we have al- 
ready spoken. On this particular subject, it is the 
only source whence he can derive any knowledge; 
it has brought life and immortality to light, and 
pointed out the means whereby he may attain a 
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blessing so unspeakably great. But there are 
other points of view, wherein it appears necessary 
to a frair creature, daily exposed to temptation, 
and liable to be drawn into the most fatal errors* 
It is admirable for caution, prevention, and re- 
proof. IT points out wherein man’s danger lays. 
Men do not become great ‘offenders suddenly; 
they are led on by slow degrees to the Commission 
of sin. Christianity strike* at the root of evil. It 
guards men against incipient crime, by directing 
them to curb irregular desires and banish immoral 
thoughts, and to keep a strict watch over the pas* 
sions and propensities of their nature. A dis* 
tinguished characteristic of Christianity is plain- 
ness; it is therefore adapted to the understandings, 
and, consequently, to the instruction, of that great 
mass of mankind the poor and the unlearned:- — 
to those vrho, before the time of Christ, had no 
instructor, no code of morals suitable to their 
peculiar case, Christianity addresses itself, and 
purposes to make them wise urtto salvation. In 
fact, whether considered with regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the poor or the rich, the ignorant 
or the' learned, the system which is intended to 
regulate the life, ought to be plain and lucid. 
Where there is obscurity in the precept, men are 
apt to interpret its injunctions agreeably to their 
dispositions and prejudices. Christianity, uneon^ 
taminated by the mystical systems of the gentile 
philosophy, unmingled with the ddgmas of science 
falsely so called, is peculiarly distinguished by its 
plainness, insomuch, that the way-faring man and 
the simple cannot err therein. Christianity ig 
* h h 3 
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admirably adapted to counteract th£ contaminate 
ing influence of the world. In the season of youth, 
man is artless, generous, benevolent, and kind* 
As he mingles with the world, enters into its en- 
grossing pursuits, and is agitated by its debasing 
cares, he becomes more or les6 vitiated— often the 
mere ruin of what he was. Christianity is the great 
restorative of the moral and spiritual life — it 
brings him back towards the feelings, the sim- 
plicity, and the better dispositions of his youth* 
Hence the lord Jesus says, ‘Unless ye be con- 
verted, apd become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into, the kingdom of heaven/ In speaking 
of the applicability of the Christian precepts to* 
the circumstances of m^n, I except not those which 
plight seen* more obnoxious to the unbeliever's 
objections. I quote such as occur to me. ‘ Resist 
not evil : but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also/ This is 
merely an hyperbolical mode of expression common 
to the eastern world, which was not intended to 
be understood ip a literal sense, and which mean# 
no more than a caution against a revengeful and 
litigious disposition. ‘ Love your enemies bless 
them that curse you / which means no more than 
a caution against harbouring malice, hatred, and 
revenge, and an injunction to be ready to do good 
pnto all mankind, howsoever they may be accustom- 
ed to forget the duties of our common nature. In 
fact, the religion of Jesus teaches universal righte-. 
ousness and benevolence. It inculcates a charity and 
a good-will which were utterly unknown and un** 
practised before. It limits our regard neither by 
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localities nor by opinions, but it aims at uniting 
the whole family of man in one firm bond of 
friendship and love, I say, these are distinguish- 
ing features df the Christian religion, such indeed 
as no other religion possesses, and these furnish 
strong internal evidence of truth. 

. Again ; Christianity is eminently calculated to 
be a universal religion; which is also an internal 
evidence of its truth. All other religions were 
framed for some particular people, or adapted to 
some particular region of the earth. Its cere- 
monies are so few, and its forms so simple, that 
Christian worship may be conducted at all times 
and in all places. Yes, the disciple of Jesus may 
worship God, in spirit and in truth, in the hut of 
the peasant or in the mansion of the noble — in the 
kraal of the negro or in the village of the white 
man — in the forests of America or in the temples 
of Europe— on the banks of the Ganges or on the 
shores of the Caspian. The gods of the heathen 
were limited to space ; they had a local habitation 
and name. There were favourite seats in which 
they were supposed to be more acceptably wor- 
shiped: Diana at Ephesus, Apollo at Delphos, 
and Jupiter at Rome : but Jesus taught his disci- 
ples to worship the Father omnipotent and omni- 
present, « Whither shall we go from his spirit? or 
whither shall we flee from his presence? Where 
diall we address unto him a prayer that will not 
be heard? and in what region shall we offer unto 
him a contrite heart that will not be accepted? 
For these views of the Creator, and of an accept-* 
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able worship, men are indebted to Christianity. 
The unbeliever, indeed, affects to contemn its 
discoveries, and to be independent of its guidance. 
Whence did he borrow the idea of a pure wor- 
ship? Through whose means is he acquainted 
with the Father of mankind ? Wherefore is he sb 
much better informed on these subjects than the 
wise and the good of antiquity, of whom, never- 
theless, the world was not worthy? WHat, in fact, 
is the pure deistical worship of which he so inuch 
boasts, but, as i i were, a spiritual plagiarism?— 
Christian forms, and Christian petitions, and Christ 
tian sentiments, and Christian precepts, are adopts 
ed, while tlieir author is ungenerbusly denied, and 
his name ungratefully omitted. But herein does 
the unbeliever pay unwilling homage to Jesus 
and his religion. 

Again ; ‘ the language and style of the books 
of the New Testament are characteristic of their 
authors. 1 . The language is completely oriental, 
2. The style evidently shows that the books were 
written by men of Hebrew origin/# They abound 
with Jewish phrases, ideas; and allusions: inso- 
much that they must have been the productions of 
Jews. It is in the highest degree improbable, that 
Jews should have written these books, which go to 
the utter subversion of the authority of their ve- 


* See Outlines of Evidences of the Troth of the Christian Reli- 
gion, by the Rer; J. Grundy. Seb also Historical Evidences of 
Christianity Unassailable, by the Rev. J. R. Beard j wherein are 
some excellent remarks upon this subject. 
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nerated lawgiver, unless the extraordinary events 
therein related were true. 3. * There is a distinc- 
tion of style, characteristic of each author, and 
invariably preserved by each/ This mark of 
genuineness is so prominent and indelible, that 
different individuals are not more readily distin- 
guished by their personal appearance, than the 
different compositions of the Evangelists and 
Apostles by their style. What simplicity and art- 
lessness appear in the narratives of the former! 
they record the most astonishing events as they 
happened, without any laboured comment: they 
take no pains, as impostors would have done, to 
recommend their accounts to the belief of man- 
kind. What energy is displayed in the Epistles 
of Paul, and how admirably do they accord with 
the character of the man ! and in the writings of 
John, how forcibly one is reminded of the amiable 
disposition of the beloved disciple. 

Again * the candour and impartiality displayed 
by the writers of the Christian books, offer a strong 
internal evidence of the truth of their cause. 
They do not attempt to conceal the failings and 
weaknesses of friends and coadjutors. They re- 
cord, without the least reserve, ‘the incredulity 
of the Apostles, their stupidity in misunderstand- 
ing the plainest language, their absurd expecta- 
tions of temporal grandeur, their silly disputes for 
secular pre-eminence, Peter’s denial of his master 
with oaths and execrations, the treachery of Judas, 
the base desertion of all, the dissimulation of 
Peter at Antioch, the cowardice of Mark, the con-. 
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tention df Paul and BarnaBas; the opposition 
made to the Apostles by the pharisaic* bigots, the 
abuse of spiritual* gifts; the disorderly and immoral 
conduct of the Corinthians and others,’* These 
facts, so discreditable to the early disciples and 
first preachers of Christianity, are, with the great- 
est candour, recorded. The unbeliever has Ho£ 
failed to addtice thenl in his Charges against 
Christianity: they are, nevertheless, unanswerable 
proofs that the Christian writers were regardless 
of appearances in these respects, ahd were actu- 
ated herein by a consciousness df truth. 

Thus have we pointed out a few particulars 
which, as it seems to me, present strong internal 
evidence of the truth of our holy religion. They 
are, indeed:, but a small portion of what might be 
adduced upon this branch of our subject : neverthe- 
less they are some of the more important, and, if 
pur remarks thereupon be just, we have adduced 
sufficient for our purpose. We have endeavoured 
to show, that', independently of the entire origin- 
ality of the character of Jesus, he manifested the 
most exalted piety, the ifidst disinterested benevo- 
lence, the purest morality, the Utmost dignity and 
consistency of conduct; ill fact, that,.according to 
the testimony of an eminent unbeliever, ‘he ex- 
•hilftfed a beautiful picture of human nature, when 
in its native purity and simplicity ; and shewed, at 
once, what excellent creatures men would be‘, 
when undertbe influence and power of that gospel 


* Mr. Uelabam’s Summary View. 
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'Svhich ihe preached to th^m*' We remarked, that 
a character so transcendently excellent cannot 
reasonably be charged with imposture. We more- 
over endeavoured tp show, that the friencU and 
4postles of Jesus were mpn eminent for goodness, 
piety, and virtpp ; and that they sacrificed 
every worldly good, and endured every evil, in 
behalf of the cause they had espoused. I ask, 
then, is it in the nature of things, that smh men 
should be connected with an impious fraud? is it 
consistent with reason to suppose, that men of any 
description should have acted the part which 
Jesus and his Apostles acted, and have endured 
"what they endured, for an unprofitable lie ? Is it, > 
in fact, consistent with reason or propriety, to 
charge men who were the very best specimens of 
human nature, with originating,* upholding, and 
propagating a monstrous delusion ? But, inde- 
pendently of the internal evidence of the truth of 
Christianity, arising from the character of Jesus 
and the Apostles, we remarked, that Christianity 
is admirably adapted to the circumstances of hu- 
man nature—that it is eminently calculated to be 
a universal religion— that the language and style 
of the several books are characteristic of the au- 
thors of each— that the writers display the utmost 
candour and impartiality in narrating facts seem- 
ingly injurious to their cause,— which together form 
powerful internal evidence of the truth of the 
scriptural assertion — ‘Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, which God did by him in the midst of the 
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nation of the Jews, being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, 
was taken, and by wicked hands was crucified and 
slain. This Jesus hath God raised up.* There- 
fore should our hearts rejoice, and our tongues 
be glad, and our souls be enlivened with hope, 
because we shall not be abandoned in the dreary 
grave : knowing that he whd raised up Jesus, shall 
raise up us also by Jesus, and thall present us, 
if we be worthy, before the throne of God with 
exceeding joy. 
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Definition.— fret! and sttcldeh change which Christianity effected 
in the minds and manners ofmeir.— Obstacles which it had tb encounter. 
— The system* whicbit overthrew hrbtt hpMd b y Worldly power — by 
the prejudice* of education. — Rites land Ceremonies of idolatry caplin 
Vating to the imagination and iftdalgeiit tb the Senses. — Christianity 
propagated by seemingly insignificant Weans*— Testimony respecting 
its progress from the *criptor6S. — M nbeWsriSrS.-*— Early Christians. — 
Testimony respecting fo* influence Overthb Winds and manners of then. 
■ — Apostles. — Early Christian^Writqr*. — -Unbelievers. — These effects 
to be acoonnted for only in lie diVine mission of JfesOs. — Objection 
that Christianity no longer exerts its ancient influence considered. — 
Objection arising from the laxity of modern Christian professors com- 
pared with those of primitive times considered. — The religion of Jesos 
hot the cause of the anomalies which the Christian world presents. — 
Excellence of Christianity in the formation of character. — Notice of 
'eminent men formed after the Christian model. — Influence of Christ 
tianity upon private persona and Opon domestic life.— Christianity not 
noconntable, for the bad practices, of nominal Christians, nor for the 
Vices of countries denominated Christian. — Influence bf Christianity 
ibpon national manners and institutions. — Objections fcSrisiderfed.-^ 
Doctrines of Christianity superior to those of any other system. — 
Destined to accomplish futnre most extensive reformations in the 
manners and condition of man. — Conclusion. 


The subject of this lecture, the last of out 
tourse* is what is denominated the collateral evi- 
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dcnce of Christianity. The term is usually ejitiploy* 
^d with reference to such * circumstances as have 
-occurred since the first promulgation of the Chris- 
tian religion, indirectly confirming the divine 
commission of Its authors.^ Our limits for such 
a review are, indeed, narrow, and our sketch must 
necessarily be slight. The important events which 
have resulted from the planting of Christianity in 
the world, the changes that it has wrought in the 
minds, habits, and institutions of men, cannot be 
fully discussed in a small «pace, nor largely ♦dis- 
coursed of in the limits of a lecture.,; Nevertheless, 
\ve may perhaps seize mpon a few of the more 
prominent points pfShe‘subject, attd show, in some 
respects, wherein C ftristi nni t-y, basbeuefitted man- 
kind. . ■. . 

No one can even glance at ’the page of history, 
without being struck w^.man’s improved con- 
dition, since the promulgation ^.^Christianity. It 
cannot justly be denied that 5 uch improved con- 
dition has resulted froni the ihflii0h(^ of the 
Christian religion ; and herein we have a colla- 
teral evidence of the truth ofthat religion. Blit 
why do I limit myself to the phrase ‘ man’s iw?* 
proved condition?’ Truly this is a weak, an in- 
expressive term, when used as descriptive of the 
great change which Christianity suddenly effected 
ih the world. When God, said, ‘ Let there be 
'light ; and there was light when but of con- 
fusion, distortion, and hideousness, a system arose, 
which appeared order, and symmetry, and 
* — — * — 

* Rev J. Grundj on (be Evidence*. 
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beauty, it was pot qn improvement* but a new 
creation, \ybenthe sun, after having attained bis 
utmost southern declination, retraces hi$ -course* • 

1 9 wards the northern tropic — and the chilly at- 
mosphere begins to feel his power-— and the 
frozen boreal wastes are loosened from their icy 
bauds — and the vegetable tribes awaken from, 
their deathlike torpor— and life is imparted to 
myriads of beings— and the earth puts forth her 
countless progeny, it is not an improvement, but a, 
new creation. These are the resistless proofs of 
the power of Gpd, and the eternal monuments of 
his greatness, wisdom, and love, Not less so were 
tjie changes produced by the Christian religion. 
The previous state of the moral world was like, as, 
it were, the chaotic elements of things, before God 
issued the creating mandate and all things were 
reduced to their beautiful order. Jesus was that 
powerful word and that glorious light in the new 
and spiritual creation. The people walked in 
darkness, and sat in the region of the shadow of 
death, until the ‘Sun of Righteousness* arose with 
life and glory in his rays. His influence dissolved 
the icy bands in which the moral world was impri- 
soned, and called forth the torpid powers of the 
spiritual life, and fostered and matured virtues 
which had been hitherto repressed and hidden. 
No sooner did his beams begip to appear in the 
iporal horizon, than the noxious vapours of the. 
night were dispersed, and the owls, and the bats, 
and the beasts of prey, retired together. Idolatry 
with its withering influence shrunk from his pre- 
sence, and superstition and magic fled before his 
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light. A new and spiritual religion Wak e£» 
tablished, purer morals were the natural fruita 
thereof ; and, brighter prospeete being opened into 
futurity, men had new motives to persevere in 
well-doing. 

The rapid progress of Christianity, and the con- 
sequent total subversion of idolatry, wheresoever 
it was introduced, do indeed afford a stroftg pre- 
sumption of the truth of this religion. The great 
changes which took place in the moral world, 
were as surely indicative of the interference of 
the Deity, as those were, which originally took 
place in the material creation, or as those are 
which annually demonstrate his power and pre- 
sence. 

But When we speak of the overthrow of idolatry, 
in the chief countries of the Gentile world, as an 
evidence of the divinity of Christianity, it may be 
proper to consider, briefly, the nature of that hold 
which it had upon man. What were the ties, 
charms, and influences of idolatry? First, it was 
supported by the arm of Worldly power. Idolatry 
was interwoven with the political systems of the 
times. It was connected with every public office, 
it acted upon every spring of government. It gave 
a character to every civil ordinance, influenced 
every domestic habit, and was recognised in every 
social tie. Emperors and kings were ‘defenders 
of the faith.’ ‘Shrine-makers 9 of all ranks and 
degrees were zealously attached to its forms; in 
fact, every thing powerful in command and ho- 
nourable in station was pledged to its support. 
When therefore the popular system was con- 
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detuned™ thedoctrines of a teacher who said, 
‘ My kingdom is Dot pf this world,’ every existing 
policy tottpred, every vulgar prejudice was alarm- 
ed, every -fruitfttl source of power and wealth was 
threatened' with exhaustion. The creatures of the 
system.oafed not for tl»e defence of truth, but for 
the defence of the very sinews of their power and 
profit and influence. They saw in the disciples of 
Christ, only sappers of;* fortress, by which the 
erafty abd the designing, of all times, had awed 
their fellow-men into a slavish obedience. They, 
saw in- the advocates of Christianity, only inno-. 

vators, dissjpators of an unnatural influence, 

scatterers of the ‘ loaves and fishes,’ distributors 
of ill-gotten -spoils. Truth had been banished 
from region as an intruder and a leveller ; and 
she was regarded, now that she was restored to it, 
with thy same jealousy and aversion with which 
certain metl, in our day, regard the principles of 
nature- and the progress of knowledge. 

, Connected therefore as the ancient systems of 
religion were with the governments and powers 
of the world, and necessary as these systems were 
to the supporting of existing profitable abuses, it is 
not surprising that every nerve should have been 
strained and every means resorted to, in oi;der 
to crush, what was denominated, a ‘pernicious 
superstition.’ Nevertheless, ‘ the word of God 
mightily grew and prevailed, ’ 

Secondly, idolatry was upheld by ^ power, 
silent and unassuming, indeed, in its pretensions, 
but sure in its operation. The prejudices of 
education had riveted mens’ minds to the ancient 
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religion. They had received thedoctrinesand 
mysteries of their faith from persons whom they 
revered. It was their fathers’ religion* the reli- 
gion of their kindred, the religion of their country. 
It was a religion which the poet had rendered 
captivating and the sculptor graceful. According 
to their belief, the gods had appeared in human 
shape. The celestials < mingled with them in 
celebrating, their festivals, haunted their woods, 
resided in their temples, assisted them in their 
enterprises, prevented them in their Wanderings, 
These pleasing delusions and popular prejudices 
were to be laid aside on embracingiObristiaoity. 
These day-dreams of the imaging tiorf^werO now 
to be dissipated— these prepossessions, sopcetical, 
so flattering, which had grown with their growth, 
and strengthened with their strength, wore now to 
be subdued: yea, the theme of' their infancy, the 
delight of their youth, the boast of their mahhood 
— systems interwoven with their country V history 
and pride, and with their nation’s glory and feme, 
were tiow to be resigned. And what did Chris- 
tianity offer, in a worldly point of view for all 
these sacrifices % Titles, .and wealth, and ’enjoy- 
ment and honour ? No ! but execration; and lot^ 
ture, and imprisonment, and death. Wey who have 
been educated in the Christian faith, can have 
but a faint' idea of the power of that influence 
arising from the education and the customs of the 
idolater, which the convert to Christianity had io 
overcome. We, who live in a country where 
interested bigots are curbed by the force of law, 
and shamed into ■* toleration 9 by the force of public 
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opinion, can have but a faint idea of what the con- 
verted idolater had to undergo on avowing him- 
self a Christian. Nevertheless, in spite of all these 
obstacles, Christianity grew and flourished, yea. 
Spread and became irresistible, in the midst of 
circumstances' whifch, humanly speaking, seemed 
to ensure its destruction. So convinced, indeed, 
were the more considerate and humane opponents 
of Christianity, in the days of the Apostles, of the 
mighty force of the obstacles with which the new 
religion had to contend, that they thought this 
alone sufficient to, caiise its ruin, unless it were 
divine:— ‘Refrain from these men, and let them 
alone/ says the learned Gamaliel— ‘for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will Come to 
nought? but if it be Of God, ye cannot overthrow 
Hr; lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God/ 

' Thirdly, the influence of idolatry Was powerful, 
inasmuch as its ceremonies were captivating to the 
imagination, and its rites ahd its indulgences were 
flattering to the senses. The license pertnitlfed by 
it was extreme. All kinds of sensual excesses were 
allowed, how much soever they might indirectly 
of remotely interfere with the general interest of 
society. Jupiter, and Apollo, arid Bacchus, and 
Venus, Were but questionable specimens of cha- 
racter, and yet these were the examples for the 
idolater’s imitation, these were the more popular 
deities of antiquity, and, under different names, 
extended their sway over the nations of the hea- 
then world. Like deities, like worshipers; a 
hopeless race, it might previously* have been 
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thought, pn which to exercise the Yestrairting in-* 
flueuce of Christianity, And yet, so it was, the 
boundaries of Christ’s kingdom continued to be 
enlarged^ and the triumphs of his religion to be 
more conspicuous. 'Wheresoever the gospel was 
preached the strong ties of sensuality burst asm** 
der, and the victims of iensuality escaped from 
their stupifying hold: toe passionate became mild* 
and the worldling pious, and the brutal humane, 
and the debauchee sober, and the revengeful' 
forgiving, and the libidinous chaste* : 

But what an insignificant thing did Christianity 
first appear in the hands of a few illiterate inof- 
fensive men, the disciples of a crucified master? 
How seemingly inefficient was their power for the 
subduing of the religious prejudices of both Jews, 
and Gentiles! , ‘ Unarmed prophets/ §ays a politi- 
cal writer of dubious fame,# ‘ never performed 
any great feats/ and another, not less a politician, 
though an ecclesiastic ,- f says, 4 Unarmed Mission-; 
aries seldom do their work effect u#Uy.* These 
opinions doubtless hPld good, whether relating to 
a religion founded in the policy of man, or to a 
corrupt system of Christianity; but not so, With 
the pure word of life, which Christ aiid his Apos- 
tles preached. 1 They were the most unarmed of 
men, and yet their conquests were the most rapid 
and the most durable/ In the city of Jerusalem 
alone, not many weeks after the crucifixion of 


. * Machiavel. 

t Franois Xavier, the famoas Apostle of the Indians. See Dr. 
Jortin, fol 7. p.‘ 888. 
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Jesus, the number of belie vers was stated to be five 
thousand men.** Increasing still, ‘ belieVerBwere 
added to the Lord, multitudes both of men arid 
women even, ‘ a great company of the priest 9 
wore obedient to the faith. 5 Persecution scat- 
tered the infant church and drove its members 
to seek refuge in Gentile regions. Wheresoever 
the Apostles preached, great multitudes both of 
Jews and Gentiles believed. In a few years, the 
converts to Christianity became so numerous, that* 
at Thessalonica, the Apostles were charged with 
turriirig the world upside down. Less than twenty- 
five years after the crucifixion, Demetrius, the 
shrine-maker of Ephesus, perceiving that the 
source of his wealth was failing through the 
preaching of the gospel, called together the 
craftsmen, and said, ‘Ye see and hear, that not 
alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, 
this Paul hath persuaded arid turned away much 
people, sayirig that they be no gods, which are 
made with hands : so that not only this our craft 
is in danger to be set at nought * but also that the 
temple of the great goddess Diana should be 
despised, and her magnificence should be destroy- 
ed, whom all Asia and the world worshipeth. 5 *f* 
We collect, in fact, from the testimony of the 
scriptures, that, within thirty years after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus,— an event which, to his disciples, 
seemed for ever to destroy their hopes, ‘ the gos- 
pel had spread itself through Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria ; through almost all the numerous dis- 


* Acts iv. 4. t Acts xix. 20, 27. 
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tricts of the Lessei Asia ; through Greece, the, 
islands of the Aegean Sea, and the sea-coast of 
Africa ; and that it had extended itself to Rome, 
and into Italy.’* s / 

Such is the' testimony of the scriptures J let us 
examine how far it is established by the testimony* 
of the unbeliever. Six years* after Pawl wrote his 
Epistle to the Romans, and but little more thatt- 
two years after this Apostle ? $ arrival at Rome,, 
Tacitus, the Roman historian,: speaks of the exten- 
sive influence and rapid spread of what be called 
the ‘pernicious superstition,’ and says, that a vast 
multitude of Christians was discovered in the city. 
Within eighty years after the crucifixion, Pliny,, 
the younger, writes from a province in the nor- 
thern part of Asia Minor, to the Roman Emperor 
Trajan, for directions as to what conduct he shall, 
pursue with respect to the Christians : 4 It has ap- 
peared to me* says he, * a matter highly deserving 
consideration, especially on account of the great 
number of persons who are in danger^ suffering 
(that is, by the persecution): for, many of all ages, 
and of every rank, of both sexes likewise, are 
accused and will be accused. Nor has the Con- 
tagion of this superstition seized cities only, but the 
lesser towns also and the open country’ 

Here we perceive that the testimony of the un- 
believer confirms* that of the Apostolical records. 
The * fathers’ take up the history of Christianity 
almost where the Apostles and the heathen histo- 
rians leave it, and continue to record the triumphs 
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•of Christ's kingdom. Justin Martyr,# thirty years 
after Pliny, and a littfe more than one, hundred 
years after the crucifixion of Jesus, says, ‘ There 
is /lot a nation, .either of Greek or Barbarian, or 
. off any other name, even of those who wander in 
tribes, and five in tents, amongst Whom prayers 

• -and thankf^ivings are not offered to the Father 
and Creator of the Universe, by the : name of the 

; ferueified Jesus*’ . Tertullian, fifty years after Jus- 
tin Martyr, in his appeal to the governors of the 
; Bortian Empire, says, ‘iWetChristians were but of 
yesterday* and we have filled your cities, islands, 
towns, and boroughs, thc'carap* the senate, and 
the forumf Again, speaking of the heathen op- 
ponents of Christianity, be, says, ‘They lament, 
that every sex, sage, and, condition, ctad persons 
of every rmk also , arc convert^ to the name of 
Christ/ Again, speaking of the extent of Christ’s 
kingdom, he says, ‘besides many other countries, 
Moors and Gsetulians of Africa, the borders of 
Spain, several, nations of trance, and parts of 
Britain, inaccessible to the Romans, the Sarnia - 

* tians, Dacii, Germans, and Scythians, belong to 
Christ/ Thirty years after Tertullian, Grigen 
says, ‘ In every part of the world, throughout all 
Greece, and in all other nations, there are 
merable and immense multitudes, w!m>, having left 
the laws of their country, and those, whom they 
esteemed gods, have given themselves up to the 
law of Moses, and the religion of Christ: and this 
not without the bitterest resentment from the ido- 


*. See Palej. 
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laters, by whom tbty were frequently put to toe* 
ture, andsometimes tor death : and it is wonderful 
to observe, how, in so short a time, the religion 
has increased, amidst punishment, and death, and 
every kind of torture.’ Eighty years after Origen* 
or about two hundred and seventy, years after the 
crucifixion of Jesus, the Christian religion tri- 
umphed over all Opposition, and Was established 
as the religion of the Empire under Constantine. 
Not perhaps that Constantine adopted the religion 
of Jesus from pious but from politic motives, a£ 
being that of the most powerful party:, ♦for 
Arnobius, who wrote immediately before Con- 
stantine’s accession,. ; speaks ofn the whole world 
as filled with Christ’s doctrine,— of its diffhsioit , 
throughout* all countries, — of an innumerable 
body of Christians in distant provides, ^of the 
strange revolution of opinion of men of the great- 
est genius, ---orators, grammarians, rhetoricians, 
lawyers, physicians, having come over to Chrifeti* 
anity, and that also in the face of threats, execu- 
tions, and tortures.’ Fifty yealfc after the time of 
Constantine, paganism in Europe reached the 
decrepitude of age, and hastened to its extinc- 
tion ; and in the course of the sixth century, it 
ceased to be the religion of the then civilized 
world. To What cause, but the extraordinary 
power of God, attesting the truth of Christianity* 
can we ascribe these surprising effects ? No sys* 
tern, ancient or modern, has bad a progress similar 
t<fthat of the Christian religion, with such appa- 
rently inadequate means: nor can it be accounted 
for upon natural principles. * When I consider 
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the power ofthis c^octrifie^ says Eusebius, ‘ and 
that great multitudes of men were persuaded^ and 
numerous societies formed bjrthe mean and illi- 
terate* disciples of Jesus,— and that not m obscure 
aildi^tioraat plaoes, but in the most celebrated 
cities^m Rome itself, the queen of all other 
cities,— ih Alexandria and Antioch,— throughout 
Egypt' and Lybia, Europe and Asia, and also in 
viltages^d country places, and in all nations;— 
I am Obliged, and even compiled to inquire after 
tbe-cadse of this, and to acknowledge, that they 
succeeded not in their great undertaking any 
otherwise than by divine power surpassing all 
human ability, and the co-operation of him who 
said unto them , 4 Go teach all nations in my name.’ 

But the truth of the Christian religion may be 
argued, not less, from the beneficial changes which 
it effected in the morals of men, than from the 
obstacles which H overcame, arid the rapidity with 
which it spread. What a dreadful picture of de- 
pravity,— but not more dreadful than true,— does 
the Apostle Paul give, of the manners and vices 
of the ancient world, in the commencement of his 
epistle to the Romans ! And in his first epistle 
to the Corinthians, after enumerating several 
heinous vices that will exclude those who practice 
them from the kingdom of God, he adds,# ‘such 
were some of you; but ye have been washed, but 
ye have been sanctified, but ye have been justified, 
by the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit 


• See Simpsop'a Esaays. 
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of our God.’ To the Ephesians, he writes, ‘And 
you hath he quickened, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins ; in which ye formerly walked 
according to the course of thifc world* among 
whom also we all had our conversation in times 
past in the hists of the flesh, fulfilling the desires 
of the flesh; and were by nature (that is, in our 
original state, before our conversion), children of 
the divine displeasure, even as others. But God, 
who is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith 
he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath 
given us life together with Christ, and hath raised 
11s up together with Christ.’ After specifying to 
the Colossians some particular sins which they 
formerly were in the habit of practising, he adds, 
4 but now ye also put off all these,— together with 
anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, evil communica- 
tion out of your mouth.’ Peter thus addresses 
the Gentile converts : ‘ The time past of our lives 
may suffice us to have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, in 
evil desires, excess of wine, revellings, banquet- 
ings, and wicked idolatries: and they think it 
strange that ye run not with them therein to the 
same excess of dissoluteness, speaking evil of you: 
but they will give account to him that is appoint- 
ed to judge the living and the dead/ 

We pass on to the testimony of the Christian 
fathers. ‘ Justin Martyr, and other early followers 
of Jesus, solemnly appealed to well-known facts, 
in their apologies for the Christians, presented to 
heathen emperors, as proofs of their regularity 
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and virtrie.* 3 ^ Lactantius, A.D. 306, says, ‘the 
religion of the Christians consists in good works, 
or a care to live unblamablv and inoffensively. 
And that the criminals, who fell under the sen- 
tence of the magistrates for robbery and other 
offences, were not Christians, but of the same reli- 
gion with their enemies.’ ‘Eusebius, who flou- 
rished in the beginning of the fourth century. 
A.D. 315, bears this testimony to (he probity of 
those who embraced the gospel — ‘ What else does 
the name of Christian denote, but a man who, by 
the knowledge and doctrine 6f Jesus Christ, is 
brought to the practice of sobriety, righteousness, 
patience, fortitude, and the religious worship of 
the one and only God over all/ 

But the amazing reformation in the manners of 
’Vast bodies of men, consequent upon their em- 
bracing Christianity, is not attested by Christians 
only ; 6 heathens of high rank and power/ have 
also testified the moral excellence -of those whose 
religious system they affected to regard as a per- 
nicious superstition or a gross delusion. Forty 
years after the death of the Apostle Paul, Pliny, 
•the philosopher^ and governor of Bythinia, was 
obliged to give this testimony to their excellence, 
in a fetter to the emperor Trajan: ‘ The Christians 
bind themselves by an oath, not to the commission 
of any wickedness, but not to be guilty of theft, 
or robbery, or adultery ; never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them, 
when called upon to return it.’ 


* Simpson’s Essays. 
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The emperor Julian, who died A*D* 363, and 
who is. said to have been educated in the Chris- 
tian faith, and who afterwards lapsed to idolatry 
and became a zealous enemy of the Christians, 
and is hence called the apostate, gives his un*> 
willing testimony to the superiority of Christian 
manners and institutions, in the following passage 
of a letter which he sent to Arsacias, high priest 
of Galatia ; — ‘ Why do we not look, to that which 
has been the principal cause of the* impiety : (by 
which he means Christianity) : humanity to stran- 
gers, care in burying the dead, and that sanctity 
of life of which they make such a show: all which 
things I will have to be really practiced by our 
people* I will, therefore, that you persuade and 
even compel all the priests in Galatia to live 
soberly ; otherwise do you depose them from the 
priestly office# You are also to erect hospitals in 
every city, that strangers also may share m our 
humanity; and not only those of our own religion, 
but others likewise, if they are necessitous* For 
it is a shame, when the impious Galileans relieve 
not only their own people, but ours, also, that our 
poor should be neglected by us, and be left help- 
less and destitute*’ - • 

Here then we have a proud testimony m favour 
of our holy religion, not only in the direct * evi- 
dence of the heathen emperor Julian, but also in 
the influence of the Christian religion actiqg by 
reflection, as it were, from the good deeds of its 
friends* and stimulating the supporters of error 
to such acts of righteousness as their own systems 
could never have originated# 
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Passing down the stream of time, we come to 
the concessions of the modern unbeliever. . 

Mfi Chubb, a late deistical writer, says, ‘the 
ministry of Christ and the power that attended it, 
seems, at least in general, to have terminated in 
the public good.’ 

Mr. Charles Blount, a deistical writer whoflou- 
rished A. D. 1680, writes in a letter to Dr. Syden- 
ham, — ‘ Undoubtedly in our travels to the other 
world, the common road (that is, the Christian 
road), is the safest ; and though deism is a good 
manuring of a man’s conscience, yet certainly, if 
sowed With Christianity, it will produce the most 
plentiful crop/ 

Even a corrupted state of Christianity is ad- 
mitted by the unbeliever, to have produced in- 
calculable benefit. When the barbarians of the 
North, succeeded in overrunning the provinces of 
the Roman Empire, and finally effected the 
downfall of the empress city, they reaped blessings 
which they little expected. 

‘ Christianity/ says Mr.* Gibbon; * which opened 
the gates of heaven to the barbarians, introduced 
an important change in their moral and political 
condition. They received, at the same time, the 
use of letters, so essential to a religion whose doc- 
trines are contained in a sacred book ; and while 
they studied the divine truth, their minds were 
insensibly enlarged by the distant view of history, 
of nature, of the arts, and of society/ Agfcin, he 
says, in the most corrupt state of Christianity, the 
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barbarians might learp Justice , from (fee law, fod 
mercy. from the gospel/# 

Thus does the testimony of both H^a&ens and 
Christians— of believers and : Unbelievers? attest the 
amazing influence and spread of the feligion of 
Jesus : it establishes the feci that, although Chris* 
tianity was opposed by aH the prejudicesfinterests, 
and powers of the world, it migbtly gtfeW .find 
increased? that those who embraced the gospel 
in early times were relnarkable for their piety, 
morality, charity, and all goodness? that 4bey 
resigned, for its sake, not only the possessions, the 
lawful pleasures and the comforts of this lifeyibut 
what, to sinners, is still a more painful sacrifice, their 
favourite pursuits and sensual indulgences; that 
many who had lived in all the evil pursuits of the 
idolater, abandoned, wholly and at Once, every 
debasing and vicious practice. In short* that the 
Apostle’s commendation of the Gentile converts 
was no vain boast, but that it was drawn forth by the 
improved state of their lives and conversation* *ye 
who formerly lived in sensuality, in the gratifying 
of every evil desire, and ip the encouraging of 
every injurious habit, do, now, put off all these, 
together with anger, wrath, apd malice/ How 
can the mighty influence of Christianity in effect- 
ing these changes be accounted for, if the divine 
mission of its founder be denied? How can we 


• Leland's Deistical Writers. 
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be satisfied with the bare fact that Christianity 
wrought a greater change in the minds and manners 
of men than all the maxims of the ancient sage, or 
the systems of the heathen philosopher, unless we 
acknowledge the truth of Jesus’ declaration-— 
‘The Father himself, which hath sent me, hath 
borne fitness of me V How else could an humble 
inhabitant of Nazareth, attended by a few pea- 
sants and J5$hermen of Galilee, have succeeded in 
accomplishing such an amazing revolution in the 
state and circumstances of the world ? We have, 
as it seems to me, an effect without any adequate 
cause, unless we believe in the testimony of Jesus, 
-r-t My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. — 
The words that 1 speak unto you, I speak not of 
myself: but the Father that dwelleth in me, he 
doeth the works/ What could have given to a 
few poor despised persons an influence and a com- 
mand over the hearts and lives of men unequalled 
in the history of the species, unless the promise of 
Jesus to his disciples were fulfilled, — «* Ye shall be 
endued with power from on high V 

But it may be said, that Christianity no longer 
exercises its primitive influence over the hearts 
and minds of men, it no longer goes forth, as of 
old, beating down all opposition, subduing deeply 
rooted prejudices, overthrowing the systems of the 
idolater, and converting nations to the faith of 
Jesus; therefore the effects anciently produced 
by the preaching of this religion must be attri- 
buted to some peculiarities in the circumstances 
of the world, and not to any divine power accom- 
panying the gospel mission. To this plausible 
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in fact is it, that Christianity should seem to have 
lost much of its purifying and holy influence, and 
.that men should have 4 their conversation,’ as in 
heathen times, chiefly, in the vanities of our na- 
, ture , 4 fulfilling the desire$ of the flesh and of the 
mind?’ I reply, the circumstances affecting Chris** 
tianity are totally changed ; but neither is the 
Christianity of the NewTestamfctft nor its influence 
changed. There is. indeed, as we have before 
observed, a Christianity set forth in the creeds of 
men, essentially different, in its spirit and doctrines, 
from that which is contained in the discourses and 
parables of Christ. The authority of Jesus is 
transferred to Athanasius and to the worthies of 
JJice, and the mastership in religion to govern- 
ments and councils. For the influence of this 
spurious Christianity, the gospel of Jesus is not 
accountable, nor can any evils flowing therefrom, 
be laid to its charge. To this corrupt system 
most of the anomalies in Christian faith and prac- 
tice may be traced. But, even, if it were not so, 
there is abundant reason why the religion of Jesus 
should not seem in the present day, to exert its 
ancient influence. Now, men are bribed as it 
.were to profess and call themselves Christians. 
Christianity is accommodated to the taste and to 
the purposes of the powers that be; and, such as 
it is, the honours and emoluments of the world 
follow in its train, and are pledged to its support. 
Therefore is it deemed disgraceful to disavow 
Christianity; certaiuly such disavowal is always 
unprofitable, and is often attended with pains and 
penalties. Hence many practical unbelievers. 
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many worldlings, many indifferentists, many 
worthless characters, place themselves under its 
sheltering banner. No wonder, therefore, that 
vice, and inconsistency, and a state of things, 
more or less, approaching to heathen times, is 
often manifested in the professing Christian world. 
Formerly none but men convinced of the truth 
of Christianity, none but men purposing to be real 
candidates for the glories which it reveals could 
well be professors of the religion of Jesus. The 
sacrifice, in a worldly point of view, was too 
great, the ordeal too painful, for a hypocrite or a 
time-server to submit to: but now, such are the 
mutations of this transient world, the Christian and 
the unbeliever have, in some decree, changed 
circumstances. 

Notwithstanding, however* that the Christian 
community of the present day cannot be com- 
pared with the Christian community of apostolical 
times, — notwithstanding that' Christians, collec- 
tively, are not now, as formerly, pious, moral, 
humane, charitable, and zealous practisers of all 
righteousness, and hence are obnoxious to the 
unbeliever’s censure, yet there are such effects 
wrought upon human character through the in- 
fluence of Christianity, as are sufficient toset aside 
the objections of unbelief, and to establish the 
divinity of our faith. Notwithstanding the laxity 
•of many professors, * there have always been ex- 
amples among Christians of the purest piety and 
virtue in times the most superstitious; which shows 
the salutary influence of Christianity even in its 
most corrupted state. The heathen world pro- 
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duced no characters that can be compared with 
many in tlie most unfavourable times of Chris- 
tianitv. Of a principle of piety the heathens must 
necessarily have been destitute, because they had 
not the very elements of it, in a knowledge of the 
unity, the attributes and providence of God ; and 
all their views being confined to this world, they 
could not have the comprehension and elevation 
of mind of those who look beyond the grave.’# 
Yes, the characters formed upon the Christian 
model far surpass those of the heathen sages. 
Jesus, the Christian’s examplar, having been a 
living personification of the virtues which he re- 
commended, has demonstrated the possibility of 
attaining to higher degrees of moral excellence 
than the idolater could imagine, and has inspired 
multitudes of men in all subsequent times with 
the love of a goodness unknown before. Hence 
has Christianity been the means of forming the 
noblest and most useful charactersv+ 

It was the influence of the religion of Jesus 
Upon the human heart, which rendered the illus- 
trious Newton, in the midst of his discoveries and 
his honours, simple and unostentatious as a child * 
which imbued his great mind with true Christian 


* Dr. Priestley. 

t ‘ The lires of Boyle, of Locke, of Newton, of Clarke, Of Dbd- 
fridge, of Lardner, ofNewcome, of Lindsey, and of Priestley, with, 
numbers more in this and other countries in which the gospel has been 
received, prove that the religion of Jesus has been the source of tbt 
noblest au«f most useful charac; erg .* — Simpson s Essays, 
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piety, candour, and charity; and which induced 
him to approve himself rather to (Sod thaii tb 
man. ‘ ; 

It was the influence of his divine Mrister^s pre- 
cepts and example, which caused William Penn td 
meet persecution, and imprisonment, and 
for the sake of religion and a good conscience. 
He chose rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God than to enjoy th^ ease and disgrace Of a 
time-serving spirit. 

It was the influence of Christianity which formed 
the mind of Locke to charity and goodness, and 
induced him to write his admirable letters on 
toleration ; and, throughout life, to be the steaid^ 
friend of civil and religious liberty. " J _ 

It was the influence of Christianity which forrtfei^ 
the character, of Doddridge, who declined th& 
patronage of the great, afod sacrificed proflereii 
emoluments tp the dictates of conscience." tfis 
habitual piety and Christian moderation pnay be 
gathered ftom the well-known beautiful lines 
which lie wrote under the motto of his family arms : 

* Live while we live, the epicure would saj, 

* And seiae the pleasurejfof the pieaentHay. 

1 Live whBe we live, the sacked reader eriea, 

* And give to God each moment an it flies. 

• * Lord, in iAy views let both united be $ 

* 1 live to pleasure when I live to thee.* 

It was the ‘example of his divine Master which 
Caused Howard to go about doing good, ahd, in 
his own country, to spend a great portion of bis 
ample income in befriending the virtuous poor* 
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Itwasmthe true spirit of Christian benevolent© 
that 'he .visited the prisons of almost the whole 
continent of Europe and part of Asia, m order to 
alleviate the woes of the . prisoner and captive, 
and to succour the unfortunate and the distressed 
wheresoever they might be found* 

It tvas the influence; of Christianity which in- 
duced the learned Dr. Lardner to give his nights 
to the student’s lamp, and to devote his talents t? 
the service of his. fellow-disciples, by collecting 
the evidence and elucidating the doctrines of the 
religion of his divine Master. ; 

It was the example of Christ which induced 
-Lindsey to give up the preferments and the emo- 
luments off the church, of which he was an orna- 
ment, and to sacrifice all his worldly interests for 
the sake of truth and a good conscience. 

It was the example of Christ which caused 
Whitfield and Wesley to lay aside the ease of 
ordinary life and duties, and to go about seeking 
to reclaim sinners from the error of their ways. 

It was the example of Christ which induced 
. Priestley to labour incessantly in the service of his 
brethren ; to endure calumny, and reproach, and 
persecution, for the sake of religious liberty and 
unadulterated Christianity* 

In fact, time would fail me even to recount the 
names of the great and worthy men, who, in their 
day and generation, have been noble specimens 
of Christian character, and have became to all 
mankind bright and shining lights to guide them 
in the way of righteousness, and animate them in 
the pursuit of truth. I turn, therefore, from the 
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Objection* of the unbeliever, fa such 6baifebtetft 
as these, and adduce them ,as affording evidence 
of the divinity of our religion. 

But Christianity has not only been tbe means of 
forming to degrees of moral excellence unknown 
to heathen times, many distinguished individuate, 
bottt of this and of every country wherein its au- 
thority has been acknowledged, but it has also 
exercised its holy and'beneficial influence over aH 
classes and description? of men. If, indeed, it were 
possible* that, like the systems of antiquity, k 
should be beneficial only to the studious few, if it 
were instrumental m forming -only a compara*- 
tively small number of usefiil or brilliant charac- 
ters, while it left the great mass of society unim*. 
proved and immoral, little could be hence inferred 
respecting its divine authority. The great dis- 
tinction and gloryofthe Christian religion are, that 
dike the sun, or the air, or like the rain from 
heaven, it cheers and blesses all. To the poor, to 
the many, to collective man, the gospel adklressOB 
itselfi It is not contained in a book burdened 
with terms of art, and obscure by logical subtilties. 
It is not the book of the learned, the scribe, the 
spriest; or the elder, but it is every man’s book, 
and to its authority every man may appeal, and 
"by -its direction every man walk. Therefore the 
^influence of Christianity is not to be sought for in 
- any“ particular class or description of men, but in 
‘ the condition and circumstances of the -whole 
'community. And herein Will the benefit arising 
frbm the influence Of the religiota of 4csus be 
^abundantly manifest, and* herein doesi;i$jft^#b> 
i:i > 
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abundantly, collateral evidence of Us divine Mo 
tbority. 

The unbeliever indeed arrives at a. Very differ 
rent conclusion* he deems Christianity to have 
had n bati, rather than a good, effect upon public 
happiness. * And/ says Dry Paley, ‘ he makes very 
confident appeals to history and to observation 
for the truthof his opinion/ This distinguished 
Christian advocate goes on to show that this opi- 
men is- founded in mistake, one source, of which 
is, Mhat the objector looks, for the influence of 
religion in the wrong place/ ‘The influence pf 
religion/ says he, J is not to be sought for in the 
council? of princes, in the debates, or resolutions 
t>€ popular assemblies, in .the conduct of govern- 
ments towards their subjects, or of states and sove- 
reigns towards one another;— it is not to be sought 
for in the conduct of conquerors at the head of 
their armies, or .of parties intriguing for ppwcr at 
home — topics which alone almost occupy the at* 
Mention, and fill the pages of history— but must-be 
perceived, if perceived at all, in the. silent course 
of private and domestic life. Apd even there its 
influence may not always be so obvious as it should 
be. If it cheeky in some degree, personal disso- 
luteness* if it beget a general probity in the 
transaction of business, if it produce soft and hu* 
mane manners in the mass of the community, and 
occasional exertion of laborious or expensive be- 
nevolence in a few individuals, it is all the effect 
xthich can offer itself to external notice. The 
kingdonL of heaven is within us. That which is 
the substance of the religion, it? hopes and con- 
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Eolations, its intermixture with tfee thoughts by 
day and by night, the devotion of the heart, the 
fcontrol of the appetite, the steady direction of the 
will to the commands of God, is necessarily invi- 
sible. Yet upon these depend the virtue and the 
happiness of millions. This cause renders the 
Representations of history, with respect to religion, 
defective and fallacious, in a greater degree than 
they are upon any other subject. Religion ope- 
rates most upon those whom history knows the 
least; upon fathers and mothers in their families^ 
upon men-servants and maid-servants, upon the 
orderly tradesman, the quiet villager, the manu- 
facturer at his loom, the husbandman in his fields. 
Amongst such, its influence, collectively, may be 
of inestimable value, yet its effects, in the mean 
time, may be little upon those who figure upon 
the stage of the world. They may know nothing 
of it; they may believe nothing of it; they may 
be actuated by motives more impetuous than those 
which religion is able to excite. It cannot, there- 
fore, be thought strange, that this influence should 
elude the grasp, and touch of public history: for, 
what is public history, but a register of the suc- 
cesses and disappointments, the vices, the follies, 
and the quarrels of those who engage in conten- 
tions for power V 

There is another striking observation bearing 
upon this point, which I would not omit to quote.# 
‘The best characters are formed by a process 
which eludes the public eye. The steady appli- 


* See Simpson’s Essays, 
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cation of Christian principles to the melioration 
of the heart and life* to the suppression of evil 
habits, and the formation of good ones, is an ope- 
ration to which no one but God, and a person’s 
qWP . conscience are witnesses. The wicked prac- 
tices of professing Christians, on the contrary, are 
exposed to public view, and escape not the ad- 
versaries of the gospeJ. Hence the ground of 
objection from the misconduct of the nominal 
followers of Jesus, is much more" obvious than are 
the inward struggles of the sincere disciple in 
combating his own evil desires, and the secret 
application which he makes of the instructions of 
Christ for this purpose, and to mature his charac- 
ter in the practice of universal piety and virtue. 1 * 
The unbeliever,, when he hears the Christian 
advocate assert that the religion of Jesus has a 
powerful tendency to reform and bless mankind* 
retorts upon him the superstition, wickedness, 
oppression, and vice, which exist in countries de- 
nominated Christian. Ho\V comes it to pass, says 
he, that in countries, ruled by 4 reverend pontiffs,* 
and ‘ most Christian kings/ and, defended more- 
over by ‘ armies of the faithful/ the people should 
be found morally and politically debased? How 
comes it to pass, that countries whose rulers enter 
into alliances the most ‘holy/ for the especiaF 
purpose of upholding ‘ religion and law/ should 
be precisely those whose institutions are least 
favourable to human liberty? Let not Chris- 
tianity be blamed for evils with which it has 
nothing to do. ‘ My kingdom/ says Jesus, ‘ is not 
of this world/ If men will, contrary to the express 
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purpose of its founder, suffer the Christian reli- 
gion to be made subservient to the base designs of 
fhe oppressor, and to become the mere engine of 
state-craft — if men will mingle with Christianity, 
flie maxims of human policy, associate therewith 
institutions foreign to its spirit, engraft thereupon 
doctrines repugnant to its sentiments, and unite 
thereunto powers essentially worldly, let them not 
blame Christianity, but their own folly, for the 
evils that must necessarily ensue. Whensoever 
the religion of Jesus is thus prostituted to unholy 
purposes, the banner of the cross is raised in an 
unrighteous cause, is transferred from the ranks 
of its own peaceful followers, and made to wave 
in the service of the bitterest foes of true religion 
and of human happiness. Before the unbeliever 
charges the vices of governments, and the mise- 
ries of particular countries upon Christianity, it 
behoves him to ascertain if his charge be just; it 
behoves him to examine seriously whether these 
evils do indeed result from, and whether they are 
encouraged by, the religion of Jesus, or whether, 
on the contrary, they do not proceed from that 
which has assumed the name. How is it possible, 
for a kingdom, not of this world, to be in any way 
leagued with kingdoms and governments essen- 
tially worldly ? How is it possible, that the peace 
which Christ bequeathed to his followers, should, 
when duly cultivated, be the cause of dissension 
and feud ? How can narrow and uncharitable 
creeds consist with the* liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made his followers free ? 

The consistent Christian may justly repel the 
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charge herein brought against his religion, arid 
while he laments that corrupt systems of Chris- 
tianity should obtain amongst men, and that 
doctrines unknown to the discourses and parables 
of Jesus should exercise their demoralizing in- 
fluence in the Christian church, he looks with 
confidence to the fulfilment of his Master’s 
prophetic declaration, — ‘Every plant which my 
heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted 
up.’ 

But from these remarks, tending to show that 
neither the bad practices of professors, nor the 
vices of countries denominated Christian, can 
justly be. attributed to the religion of Jesus, I pass 
on to point out in a few particulars, wherein 
Christianity has, on the contrary, effected great 
and most beneficial changes in the customs and 
practices of communities acknowledging its au- 
thority, It is to be lamented that it has not yet 
so far subdued the bad passions and the intriguing 
propensities of courtiers, and the creatures of the 
policies, and of the darkness of this world, and of 
the abettors of spiritual wickedness in high places, 
-r-for these are the last that learn ‘justice from 
the law and mercy from the gospel,’ — as that wars 
should be banished from the face of the earth. 
Nevertheless, Christianity has so far interposed 
her influence, as that war between professing 
Christian nations is not carried on with that utter 
heartlessness and ferocity, which characterized 
the wars of antiquity, or which has generally dis- 
tinguished the wars of either idolatrous people or 
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of people without the pale of (he Christian chnrc!i r 
This is doubtless owing to the influence of thi#^ 
Christian precepts over the dispositions of the 
great portion of those who compose the contends 
kig armies. 4 War,’ says an eloquent Unitarian 
Christian advocated 4 is one great crime. — -The 
precepts of the gospel are directly opposite ip 
War/ The gospel says ‘ overcome evil with 
good; but war exhorts to subdue evil by greater 
evil, and more tremendous malignity : the one 
says, 4 VleSB them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you ;* and the other, — carry outrage, 
misery and murder amongst those who have 
Excited no anger, inflicted no injury/ I Say, if 
the precepts of Christianity have not yet subdued 
die bad passions of the promoters of war, these 
precepts, have at least, in a considerable degree 
tamed the ferocious spirit, and mitigated the 
severities of war. 4 Let us set before our eyes/ 

says Montesquieu, ‘on the one hand, the continual 
massacres of the kings and generals of the Greeks 
and Romans, and on the other, the destruction of 
people and cities, by those famous conquerors, 
Timur Beg, and Jenghiz Kan, who ravaged Asia, 
and we shall see that we owe to Christianity, in 
government, a certain political law, and in war, 
a certain law of nations; benefits which human 
nature can never sufficiently acknowledge. It is 
owing to this law of nations that, among us, victory 
leaves these great advantages to the conquered, 

v Her. W. J. FoX — liectare page ISO. 
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life, liberty, laws, wealth, and always relig*ii>^v 
when the conqueror is not blind to his owi} 
interest/ 

Again ; the ancient world was one great mart 
for slaves* It is doubtful whether the number o( 
slaves did not exceed that of free-men throughout 
the habitable globe. The influence of the gospel 
has, but with few exceptions in the Christian world, 
banished slavery to remote corners ; and there, 
where it does yet exist, — where the base views of 
its supporters still counteract the best principles 
of humanity and the influence of the gospel, there 
hovers a dense and murky cloud ready to burst 
upon the devoted heads of the betrayers of human 
rights. 

Again ; Christianity has effected a great and 
most beneficial change in the public spectacles^ 
One of the most popular shows when Rome was in 
the height of its glory was the gladiatorial com- 
bat. ‘Emperors, magistrates, and opulent citi- 
zens, in order to ingratiate themselves with the 
people, gave these shows at the funeral of a near 
relation, or upon any occasion of public festivity. 
To such' an enormous height did this barbarity 
increase, that sometimes it cost Europe from 
twenty to thirty thousand lives in a month/# The 
influence of Christianity has banished from the 
world these dreadful enormities; and, amongst 
nations acknowledging its authority, a considera- 
tion for human life, and a care of its preservation, 
have sprung up to a degree utterly unknown to 
the people of heathen times* 


* Simpson’s Es*>ajg. 
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1 ifrkeh the unbeliever ittsfabbes the b&d j |>i&e^ 
flees of professing Christians, htfff^he vr&eti whfcfe 
exist in Christian countries, a s*a proof that tfaeln* 
flueiice of Christianity fe weak* and* ih&i it'has 
effected much less godd in the World than it 
Would have done, had its origin bebfi divine^ 4& 
Seems not sufficiently to keep in view the state of 
thingsbefore the preaching of the gOSpel. It has$ 
at least, been the means of cheeking the WibrO 
atrocious and disgusting species of orime* So 
that the Very vices of nations professing ChriSi 
tianity are through its influence of a milder cha* 
Vacter. ; 

r But the influence of Christianity has not bee* 
Confined to the checking of cruel and viferot® 
practices, 1 ft is seen ill all those beherftcettt es- 
tablishments which have for their object the doing 
6f good to the minds and bodies of men. Ghrfc* 
tianity not only teaches men to be careful of 
humari life, but it incites them to adopt plans for 
tendering life useflil and happy. It isto Chris* 
tianity that the pour aVe indebted for tfreirlcnOW* 
fodge. It is to Christianity that the indigent : are 
Indebted for relief. It is to Christianity that fob 
poor, and the ignorant, and the wretched, and the 
Uflforttinate OWe those comforts which 5aVe : pro* 
Vided for them charitable institutions. The 
Schbbl for the poor, the hospital for the diseased; 
thfc asylum for the widow and the orphan, the 
reffage for the destitute, the penitentiary for th4 
dtimftial, are peculiarly Christian institutions.-^ 
These are either the sources 1 Of in cal culable good* 
4r the preventives, dr the correctives, of ’a^ vastt 
^unt of evil. If Christianity bad effected 
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only in these few respect to claim for it our 
highest regard. I>Vd it has herein not only be- 
friended the helpless, the unfortunate, the mise* 
table, and the stranger, it has been the source o/ 
incalculable benefit to persons of every rank and 
condition* It has united all, descriptions of me? 
in fee* promotion of works of charity and mercy; 
and nothing has so strong a tendency to diffuse a 
spirit of brotherly affection throughout society, 
la this respect also has Christianity been an un- 
speakably great blessing to mankind. 

That these effects should have resulted from it 
wth&t it should have produced so great a refer* 
mation in the minds and manners of menp-that it 
should have been the means of abolishing many 
♦vils which were the bane of society in beafeeu 
times, and which the yrisest men of antiquity had 
deemed incutableT~that it should have originated 
all those benevolent institutions which diffuse so 
many blessings throughout Christian countries, 
•and, through fee inhabitants of these countries, to 
many other and distant regions of fee globe, is, as 
it seems to me* strong presumptive evidence of itp 
divine origin* 

It might perhaps seem invidious to compare 
fee lives of some eminent unbelievers with tfiose 
of consistent Christians* nevertheless fee result c^f 
such comparison would show, in ^ reiparkablp 
manner, the excellence of our faith. As the tree 
is known by its fruits, so is the system known by 
fee effects which it produces. Let it not be oty* 
jeeied. that professing Christians have . di§gr^?ed 
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both rdigion and our common nature by the deeds 
they have either perpetrated or sanctioned in the 
toame of Christianity. With sock deeds Chris- 
tianity has no connexion; neither could it have 
influenced the hearts of such men. Intole- 
rance, and persecution, and cruelty, it utterly 
condemns. Those professors who manifest a cfe- 
position to such vices are its false friends, nay, its 
bitterest foes; for the religion, they thus disgrace, 
teaches peace and charity, and recommends the 
cultivation of goodwill to all mankind. Neither 
let it be objected to Christianity that its nature is 
mysterious and incomprehensible. To believe 
'without inquiring or Understanding is essentially 
a heathen peculiarity.^ Christianity exhorts us 
to inquire, to prove aH things, it explains myste- 
ries, that is, it reveals things which were before 
bidden from men. Behold, I show you a mystery, 
is the language of Christianity. Inasmuch as men 
make Christianity to consist in mysteries and con- 
tradictions, they depart from the words of Christ 
and the Apostles, and have recourse to 4 opposi- 
tions of science falsely so called.’ Nothing can 
be plainer, nor more conducive to uprightness of 
heart and life, than the doctrines of the gospel* 
They teach us that them is One eternal, all-per- 
fect Being, the Creator, Preserver, and Governor 
of all things : that be is our Father, from whom 
cometh every good? that his watchful providence 


• Tacitus, ia bis account of the manners of the ancient Germans, 
'says, that one of their maxims was, ' Sanctius ac rererentias, de Din 
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gttanieth tfs from evil and supplieth our wants : 
that there is one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, approved by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs, which God did by him; whom 
God raised up to bless mankind by turning them 
away from their iniquities. The gospel moreover 
teaches us that we must deny ungodliness and 
evil desires, and that we should live soberly and 
righteously in this present world : that we are to 
repent of our sins, and turn unto God, and do 
works meet for repentance : that God is no re- 
specter of persons: but in every nation, he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of him : that there will be a resurrection of the 
dead; when God will render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds. These are the leading 
doctrines of the gospel ; and they are calculated 
to make man wise unto salvation, What other 
system of religion can compare with this? ‘The 
/ wisest heathens had very imperfect ideas of these 
principles, and were sceptical and unsettled re- 
specting their belief of their own notions. But 
the gospel has established the faith of all who 
embrace it, in these pillars of genuine piety and 
good morals.’ In fact, the great and distinguishing 
excellence of the Christian religion is, that it is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, and that, by it, 
the rational creatures of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 

Thus have I, briefly, discoursed on some of the 
leading evidences of our common faith. I have 
endeavoured to show that a revelation from God 
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was antecedently prob^l^j iqasinucjfe. as it. was 
necessafj to the instruction and , reformation of 
mankind; apd that, 4 iq the fulness of tiipe,’ God 
did actually raise up an instructor and a Saviour 
in the person of Jesus Christ, whom he endued 
with superior power and wisdom, and sent into 
the world to bless mankind, by turning them away 
from their iniquities, I, have endeavoured to 
•establish this fact by adducing] the testimony of 
the witnesses of his ministry^— and by showing 
that the most remarkable prophecies of the an- 
cient scriptures were accomplished in him* 1 
have moreover endeavoured to show, that, in the 
character of Jesus and of hisdocirines — in the ma- 
nifestation of the power of his religion on the 
minds and manners of men, and in various other 
particulars, we have strong internal, or presump- 
tive, or collateral, evidence of the truth of our 
common Christianity, In the course -of the review, 
I have moreover noticed, and attempted to reply 
to, many of the objections of the unbeliever. It 
seems to me that the chief of these have been 
considered; and if they be found insufficient to 
warrant opposition to the authority of the gospel, 
tliose that remain cannot be pleaded in excuse for 
such conduct. Amongst the latter I deem the 
objections founded upon the late period of the 
Christian revelation, and the comparatively small 
portion of the world yet acknowledging its autho- 
rity. With respect to the first of these, it may be 
observed, that the Christian revelation was given 
tp men after that the various discipline of God’s 
providence had prepared them for duly appreci- 
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atfng it. Its late bestowment has, moreover, been 
the means of furnishing* to all subsequent ages 
striking proof of its divine authority in overturn- 
ing the idolatrous systems of the most powerful 
and brilliant nation of antiquity, and in reformings 
the vicious practices of vast bodies of men r in the 
midst of a polished and inquiring people* That 
it was not bestowed upon man before, must be re- 
garded as one of those ‘secret things which belong 
to the Lord our God,* and cannot, in the face of 
all its powerful evidence, be justly alleged as an 
objection. In fact, an objection might with as- 
good reason be brought against the divine go- 
vernment, because God permits so large a portion 
of the inhabitants of the world to remain to the 
present day jn ignorance and barbarity: yet who 
shall question herein his righteous appointments. 

With regard to the objection arising from the 
comparatively smalt portion of inankind acknow- 
ledgingthe authority of Christianity, I observe, that 
this feet ought not to furnish an objection against 
Christianity, any more, than that the comparative- 
ly small 5 portion of mankind acknowledging the 
authority of truth in general, should furnish art 
objection against any particular truth. Truth, 
wheresoever it may be found, loses none of its 
divine character, is neither the less adapted to the 
circumstances of man, nor the less calculated to 
secure his improvement and happiness, although 
it may be, as in fact it is, unheeded arid disallowed 
by the greater portion of the human race. In like 
manner, the divine nature of genuine Christianity 
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is not changed, — it is neither the less adapted to 
the wants and circumstances of man, nor the less 
calculated to accomplish his improvement and 
secure his happiness, notwithstanding that the 
greater portion of mankind hitherto reject its 
authority. Like truth of whatsoever kind, it is 
destined to make its beneficent progress in the 
world, although it may, at various times, and 
under particular circumstances, proceed by com* 
paratively slow degrees. When, indeed, we con- 
sider the effects which Christianity originally 
produced — When we consider what a benign in- 
fluence it exercised over the minds of numbers 
even during the times of its greatest corruptions — 
when we reflect that it formed the characters of 
those greatmen who were instrumental in resisting 
the further spread of these corruptions, and in 
commencing a reformation which is still in pro- 
gress— when we consider that it has been the 
chief means of all those beneficial changes in the 
institutions of a great portion of the human race’, 
^tbat ha ve occurred since the era of the reforma- 
tion— when we consider what multitudes of every 
sect and party it is constantly forming to the prac- 
tice of all righteousness, what may we not antici- 
pate from its influence, when it shall have been 
restored to its ancient purity— when it shall have 
tyeen freed from the complex and uncharitable 
doctrines, the contradictory creeds, andthe unholy 
alliances of human origin ? That it will be re- 
'sjfpred to its original state — that those uncharitable 
creeds which are yet permitted to disgrace the 
Christian world, and which counteract the benign 
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operation of the gospel, by furnishing spiritual 
weapons to tbe bigot, on die one side, and objec- 
tions to the unbeliever* oh the other, will be 
rejected, and only the truth as it is in Jesus, 
acknowledged— and that the unholy connexion 
between the church of Christ and the policies of 
this world will be dissolved, may be confidently 
looked for, when we consider what reformations 
have already taken place, and what a spirit of 
inquiry has gone forth amongst mankinds Then, 
and not till then, may men look for the rapid 
diffusion of the Christian religion, and the fulfil^ 
ment of the prophetical scriptures, ‘The king> 
doms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and of his Christ ; and he shall reign for 
ever and ever/ But who shall describe the 
glories of that period, when men, being imbued 
with the spirit of the gpspel, shall no logger have 
occasion to teach one another, ‘ saying, know the 
Lord: but all shall know him from the least to the 
greatest V The scripture says, with reference to 
the future world, ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him/ The same sen- 
timent, with but little variation in language, 
may be applied with reference to the future cori- 
dition of men upon the earth, when Christianity 
shall have attained its destined sway — Eye hath 
-not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive the blessings 
which God hath decreed for man, through the 
influence and operation of the religion of Jesus^ 
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collateral evidence. 


Let it be our care, therefore, not only to live aj* 
in expectation of this happy period, but let us be* 
the consistent supporters of whatsoever.shall tend 
to hasten its apppro&ch. 

Finally, my beloved brethren, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. Remember, 
we wrestle not only against the temptations to 
which flesh and blood are exposed, but against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. Wherefore, 
take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand. And whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report: if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things and the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


FINIS. 


ADOISON, PRINTER, CHl'RlH sl^Il r, PRESTON. 
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